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THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING AND STABILIZATION OF PRICEs, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY, 


Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a.m. in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Senator B. Everett Jordan 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Jordan, Humphrey, and Aiken. 

Also present: Senator Hart. 

Senator JorpAN. The hearing will come to order. 

The subcommittee has before it a number of bills relating to the 
subject of food distribution. There is much interest in the program we 
presently have, and these hearings are scheduled to determine the 
views of interested groups in the expansion of this effort to make 
abundance more available to those who need additional commodities. 

Senator Humphrey introduced S. 2098 yesterday, and that is to be 
included among the bills on which these hearings will be held. 

(The bills and reports from the Department of Agriculture are as 


follows:) 
(S. 489, 867TH Cong., 1st SEsS.] 


A BILL To facilitate the distribution of surplus food products to needy families in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 
(7 U.S.C. 612e) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this section, not less than $50,000,000 of 
the funds herein appropriated shall be used during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and not less than $100,000,000 of such funds shall be used during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, for the purchase of agricultural food commodities 
and the products therefo (other than commodities or products available for 
distribution under section 416(3) of the Agricultural Act of 1949) and the donation 
of such commodities and products for relief purposes. The commodities so pur- 
chased shall be made available to States for distribution to needy families and 
persons and to schools in the same manner and under the same conditions, inelud- 
ing the payments of costs in connection with such distribution, as in the case of 
other food commodities made available to needy persons and to schools under 
this section or under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or 
related legislation. The Secretary is authorized to make such expenditures as 
are necessary to carry out this paragraph without regard to any other provisions 
of law governing the expenditure of public funds, and without regard to the pro- 
visions of this section limiting the availability of funds for any one agricultural 
commodity or the products thereof or relating to any division between storable 
and perishable commodities.” 

Sec. 2. Title III of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end thereof a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 306. No surplus agricultural food commodities shall be available for 
sale for foreign currencies under title I of this Act, or for transfer on a grant 
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basis under title II of this Act, unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall have 
first made such commodities available for distribution, under the provisions of 
section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c), or section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431), or related provisions of law, to needy 
families and persons in the United States.”’ 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1959. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request for a report on 
S. 489, a bill to facilitate the distribution of surplus food products to needy 
families in the United States. 

The Department does not favor enactment of this bill. 

This bill would require minimum expenditures of section 32 funds in the 1959 
and 1960 fiscal years for the purchase of food commodities and products (other 
than those available for distribution under section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended) and for their distribution to schools and needy families. 
The minimum expenditures are $50 million in the fiscal vear 1959 and $100 
million in the fiscal year 1960. The bill also would amend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, to provide that sales for 
foreign currencies and grants to foreign governments shall not be made unless 
the Secretary has first made the commodity available for donation to needy people 
in the United States. 

Substantial amounts of assistance are now being provided to schools in the form 
of cash grants for local food and milk purchases and commodity donations. <A 
total of $145 million is available under the National School Lunch Act this fiscal 
year and expenditures under the special milk program may be close to the au- 
thorized $75 million. These amounts are exclusive of the value of surplus foods 
made available to schools under the regular donation program. Such donations 
were valued at $35.5 million for the first half of this fiscal year. 

With respect to the proposed distribution activities for the relief of needy people, 
the Department does not believe its responsibilities should be expanded beyond 
their present point. They now provide for the donation of surplus foods acquired 
by the Department to school lunch programs and needy people in this country 
and to needy people overseas when supplies are in excess of the amounts requested 
by domestic recipients. The cost of the program of donating surplus commodities 
to needy people has been large—amounting to nearly $458 million last vear. 
While part of that charge against agriculture can be considered as a necessary 
cost of supporting prices and removing surpluses, placing a minimum section 32 
purchase requirement upon the Secretary without regard to the need for market 
stabilization, makes the primary purpose one of the relief of needy persons. We 
do not believe agricultural funds should be used for the operation of relief or 
welfare programs. 

We do not feel that the proposed purchases could be made without disruptions 
to orderly marketing in view of the generally favorable current demand-supply 
position of the food items most likely to be included in such a program. This 
also would mean that these Government purchases would tend to exert an upward 
pressure on retail food prices. 

With respect to the provisions of the bill relating to sales for foreign currencies, 
it is in the best interest of the U.S. Government that, to the extent possible, some 
financial return be realized for commodities that have been acquired under price 
support operations. These sales not only promote U.S. foreign policy interests, 
but to the extent that foreign currencies are used by U.S. agencies, they also 
represent a savings in dollars to the United States. 

With respect to the provisions of the bill relating to title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act, no commodities are presently being made 
available which are not already being distributed to domestic outlets. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises it has no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morss, Acting Secretary. 
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[S. 585, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To safeguard the health, efficiency, and morale of the American people; to provide for improved 
nutrition through a more effective distribution of food supplies through a food-allotment program; to assist 
in maintaining fair prices and incomes to farmers by providing adequate outlets for agricultural products; 
to prevent burdening and obstructing channels of interstate commerce; to promote the full use of agricul- 
tural resources; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS AND AUTHORITY 
PURPOSES 


Section 1. (a) It is hereby declared to be in the interest of national security 
and the maintenance of the health, efficiency, and morale of the American people 
that the supplies of food available from time to time for domestic consumption 
be efficiently distributed among the various sections of the Nation and among 
persons in the various income groups, and that the means of obtaining sufficient 
food for an adequate diet be placed so far as possible within the reach of every 
person in the Nation. It is further declared to be essential to the national security 
and the general welfare that production and consumption of agricultural products 
be maintained at a high level as a means of maintaining a healthy population and a 
strong, productive economy. It is further declared that the operation of the 
national food-allotment plan, as provided in this Act, is a desirable and effective 
method of accomplishing the purposes hereinabove set forth. 

(b) It is further declared that nothing in this Act shall be construed as intend- 
ing or justifying the payment of inadequate wages or the lowering of standards of 
public assistance. 

DEFINITIONS 





Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 
(a) The term ‘Secretary’? means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(b) The term ‘‘household’’, subject to such further definition as the Secretary 
may specify, shall mean a domestic unit consisting of one or more persons occupy- 
ing a common home or noncommercial, nonpenal institution and for whom food 
is customarily purchased in common. Households shall be classified for the 
purposes of this Act according to number of members and monthly income. 

(c) The term ‘‘basie food allotment’”’ shall mean the following amounts of food 
per person per week or the equivalent thereof in nutritional value as determined 
by the Secretary: 

Milk, and its equivalent in cheese, evaporated milk, or dry milk, five and 
one-quarter quarts. 

Potatoes and sweetpotatoes, three pounds, seven ounces. 

Dry beans, peas, and nuts, eight ounces. 

Tomatoes and citrus fruits, one pound, ten ounces. 

Green or yellow vegetables, such as green cabbage, kale, snap beans, and 
carrots, one pound, nine ounces. 

Other vegetables and fruit, two pounds, six ounces. 

Eggs, four. 

Meat, poultry, and fish, one pound, twelve ounces. 

Flour and cereals, four pounds, four ounces (enriched or whole grain). 

Fats and oils, fourteen ounces. 

Sugars, sirups, and preserves, eleven ounces. 

The Secretary may add to or delete commodities listed, or may change quan- 
tities in the several categories if he deems such changes necessary or appropriate 
to provide an adequate diet in view of new research in nutrition, and may increase 
the basic food allotment for those individuals or groups who are in need of special 
nutritional supplements. 

(d) The term ‘‘food-allotment coupon’”’ shall mean a coupon, stamp, token, or 
other medium of exchange issued to an eligible recipient pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act. 

(e) The term “household income’”’ shall mean the total amount of money 
received by all persons in a household and available to pay the ordinary expenses 
of the household less— 

(1) such portions of the amounts received by such persons from any 
public agency as assistance payments on the basis of individual needs as 
the Secretary may, after consultation with the appropriate State or local 
welfare agency, deem it advisable to exclude in the interest of maintenance 
of standards of public assistance; and 
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(2) such portions of the amounts received by such persons, other than the 
head of the household or his spouse, as the Secretary may deem it equitable 
to exclude in computing the income of such household. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FOOD-ALLOTMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall establish and administer a national food- 
allotment program in accordance with the provisions of this Act, and shall make 
rules and regulations for the conduct thereof. Under such program the Secretary 
may issue to households applying therefor food-allotment coupons, as hereinafter 
set forth, which shall be transferable by the recipient thereof to mercantile estab- 
lishments registered in accordance with the provisions of this Act in exchange for 
food at the prices currently prevailing in the establishment of the transferee, and 
shall be redeemable at face value upon presentation to the Treasury by any 
authorized transferee thereof. 

(b) The Secretary shall determine at least semiannually the prevailing retail 
cost of the basic food allotment for households within each size classification, 
taking into consideration the purchasing practices of families with low income. If 
he deems it necessary, the Secretary, in determining the prevailing cost of the basic 
food allotments, may provide for regional differentials and differentials by size 
and type of community 

(c) The face value of the food-allotment coupons which may be sold to any house- 
hold shall be not greater than the prevailing retail cost of the basic food allotment 
of such household less the prevailing retail cost of — 

(1) the food produced and consumed by such household or which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, should be produced by such household for house- 
hold consumption; and 

(2) to the extent that the Secretary determines that such deduction is 
consistent with the purposes of the program, the food consumed by members 
of such household in meals eaten outside of such household. 


FRICES TO BE CHARGED FOR COUPONS 


Src. 4. (a) The Secretary shall from time to time determine the prices to be 
charged to various households for food-allotment coupons, other than free coupons 
issued under the provisions of subsection (c) of this section, and shall establish 
such prices at levels that will effectuate the purposes of this Act. Such prices 
shall be not less than 25 per centum of the face falue of the coupons and shall be 
so fixed that the cost of the coupons required to purchase the basic food allotment 
for a household shall not be more than 40 per centum of the household income 
or 25 per centum of the face value of the coupons, whichever may be the greater. 

(b) If the Secretary finds such action necessary to assure the realization of the 
purposes of the program, he may require any unemployed male member of a house- 
hold applying for food-allotment coupons, who is between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty-five and is not attending school or disabled, to submit (1) a certificate from 
a public employment office that he is registered for work, and (2) an affirmation 
that he has not within the past six weeks refused suitable work. 

(ec) In order that the increased food consumption resulting from the administra- 
tion of this Act may be concentrated, insofar as practicable, upon those foods 
which are in surplus, or upon those foods which are most needed in diets, the 
Secretary may (1) require that each household to whom food-allotment coupons 
are issued use not more than 33% per centum in face value of such coupons to buy 
specifically designated foods, or to buy any one or more of a group of foods, or 
(2) include with food-allotment coupons sold other such coupons which from time 
to time may be used in exchange for specifically designated foods. The aggregate 
value of free coupons issued shall be not more than 10 per centum of the aggregate 
value of coupons sold in the preceding six-month period or estimated as likely to 
be sold in the current six-month period. The Secretary may vary the value of the 
free coupons issued to households or differing income and composition, according 
to the same criteria used in fixing the purchase price of coupons sold. 

(d) If the Secretary finds that the funds available for expenditure in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act are insufficient to meet the cost of providing 
food-allotment coupons representing the prevailing retail cost of the basic food 
allotment for all households expected to participate in the program, he may 
make such adjustments in the program as he finds necessary to secure maximum 
participation among households with low per capita income, or he may limit the 
program to specific areas. 
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DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 5. There shall be no discrimination against any household with respect 
to eligibility, classification, participation, or issuance or utilization of food- 
allotment coupons under the provisions of this Act by reason of race, religious 
creed, national origin, citizenship, political affiliations or beliefs, occupation, 
employment, or other tests, except as provided for in this Act and as may be 
necessary to insure general fairness and equity in the application of this Act. 


INFORMATION TO BE FURNISHED BY APPLICANTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Each applicant for food-allotment coupons shall furnish such 
information with respect to the size and income of the household of which he is 
a member as may be required by the Secretary to determine the value of food- 
allotment coupons to which such household is entitled and the price to be paid for 
such coupons. 

(b) The Secretary shall establish appropriate procedures for appealing from 
the determination of the value of coupons issuable to a household and the prices 
chargeable for them. 

(c) The value of the coupons to which each participating household is entitled 
shall be redetermined and certified at least twice in each twelve-month period in 
accordance with rules and regulations issued by the Secretary. 


ISSUANCE AND LIMITATION ON USE 


Sec. 7. Food-allotment coupons shall be issued in such denominations as the 
Secretary shall determine. The Secretary, or his designated issuing agents, shall 
issue coupons in such manner, and at such times and places, as the Secretary may 
determine, taking into consideration efficiency of administration and the con- 
venience of those entitled to receive such coupons. 


REDEMPTION OF FOOD-ALLOTMENT COUPONS 


Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption, through the coopera- 
tion of the Treasury Department, the General Accounting Office, and banking 


institutions throughout the Nation, of food-allotment coupons exchanged for 
food. He shall designate banking institutions to accept such coupons from sellers 
of food at retail and wholesale. Institutions so designated shall pay at time of 
pressntation in cash or by credit to a demand deposit the full value of all such 
coupons presented to them, except any amount which the Secretary in any partic- 
ular instance directs the institution to withhold. 

(b) The banking institutions accepting food-allotment coupons as provided in 
subsection (a) of this section may present to the Secretary, or such other agency, 
including the Treasury Department, as the Secretary may designate, evidence of 
the deposit with them of coupons from persons authorized to redeem such coupons, 
together with appropriate vouchers. Such evidence of deposit and vouchers shall 
be considered complete documentation for payment, and payments may be made 
thereon. Food-allctment coupons so redeemed may be reissued or delivered for 
reissuance by the banking institutions under regulations of the Secretary. 

(c) The Secretary may advance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary, to provide funds for the redemption of food-allotment 
coupons. Such advances shall be accounted for by such banking institution or 
institutions not less often than once monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to re- 
ceive food-allotment coupons a charge determined by the Secretary to be reason- 
able for the services rendered in acting as such depositories. 

(e) Funds derived from the sale of food-allotment coupons shall be available 
for expenditure in accordance with the provisions of this Act and may be deposited 
to the credit of any appropriation provided for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act or may be deposited directly with benking institutions as 
advanced moneys pursuant to subsection (c) of this section. 


RECISTRATION OF FOOD DEALERS 


Sec. 9. The Secretary shall provide by regulation a simple method for the regis- 
tration of mercantile establishments selling food at wholesale or retail which desire 
to be authorized te receive food-allotment coupons in exchange for food. Such 
registration shall constitute a privilege to receive food-allotment coupons, which 
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privilege shall be enjoyed until suspended or revoked by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act and the rules and regulations prescribed 
by him. 

COUNCIL ON NUTRITION 


Sec. 10. The Secretary shall provide for the appointment of a Council on 
Nutrition to advise on nutritional aspects of the food-allotment program. 


TITLE II—ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 201. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall have authority to make such expenditures, not ex- 
ceeding 5 per centum of the funds appropriated for the purposes of this Act, as 
he may deem necessary for the administration and enforcement of this Act, 
including personal services and rents at the seat of government or elsewhere, 
printing and binding, law books, books of reference, directories, periodicals and 
newspapers, and the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles. 

(c) For the purpose of this Act, the Secretary is authorized— 

(1) to utilize the facilities, services, and personnel of units and agencies 
within the Department of Agriculture; to establish regional and local offices; 
to enter into agreements with other public or private agencies or individuals; 
to utilize (pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and services of such 
agencies and individuals and to delegate to them functions under this Act; 
and to allocate or transfer funds to, or otherwise to pay or to reimburse, such 
units, agencies, and individuals for expenses in connection therewith; 

(2) to accept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services; and 

(3) to employ in the District of Columbia and elsewhere such employees 
as he deems necessary in order to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(d) The Secretary may exercise any power, duty, or discretion vested in him 
under this Act, through such person or persons as he may designate. 

(e) The Secretary may conduct such economic studies as he deems necessary to 
the efficient and equitable administration of this Act. 

(f) The provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to 
the purchase (for the purposes of this Act) of services rendered by banking institu- 
tions or by agencies. 

(g) The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regulations as 
he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purposes and provisions of 
this Act. 

INVESTIGATION, RECORDS, REPORTS 


Sec. 202. (a) In the enforcement and administration of this Act and the rules 
and regulations issued pursuant thereto, the Secretary shail be entitled to obtain 
information from, and make audits or inspections of, the books, records, and other 
writings, premises, or property of, any person or mercantile establishment selling 
food at wholesale or retail who desires to be or is authorized to receive food- 
allotment coupons, and of any person or household receiving food-allotment 
coupons. For the purpose of obtaining any information, verifying any report 
required, or making any investigation authorized by this subsection, the Secretary 
may hold hearings, sign and issue subpenas, administer oaths and affirmations, 
and may require by subpena or otherwise the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of any books, or records, or any other documentary or 
physical evidence which may be relevant to the inquiry. 

(b) In case of disobedience to a subpena, the Secretary may invoke the aid of 
any district court of the United States in requiring the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of accounts, records, and memoranda. Any 
district court of the United States within the jurisdiction of which any proceeding 
or investigation is carried on may in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a sub- 
pena issued to any person, issue an order requiring the person to appear before 
the Secretary or his agent or to produce accounts, records, and memoranda if so 
ordered, or to give evidence touching any matter relevant thereto; and any failure 
to obey such order of the court shall be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(c) Witnesses shall be paid the same fees and mileage that are paid witnesses 
in the courts of the United States. No person shall be excused from attending and 
testifying or from producing any books, records, or other documentary evidence 
or certified copies thereof, or physical evidence in obedience to any such subpena, 
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in any investigation or proceeding herein, on the ground that the testimony or 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of him may tend to incriminate 
him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no individual shall be subject to 
prosecution and punishment or to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of 
any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which he is compelled to testify or 
produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, after having claimed his privilege 
against self-incrimination, except that any such individual so testifying shall not 
be exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so testify- 
ing. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Src. 203. As a part of the food-allotment plan, the Secretary shall provide, in 
cooperation with existing agencies of the Federal, State, or local governments, or 
private persons or groups, an educational program for improving the buying 
habits, food-utilization techniques, and food-preservation methods of the partici- 
pants in the food-allotment plan. 


SUSPENSION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary is authorized to suspend from participation in the 
food-allotment plan any State or area, if he finds after due notice and opportunity 
for hearing that any agency of such State or area serving in the administration of 
this Act has knowingly or willfully violated any provision of this Act or of any 
rule or regulation issued by him under the provisions of this Act, or submitted in- 
accurate data with respect to size or income of households certified, or made in- 
accurate certification of value of coupons to be issued, or issued coupons, or any 
instrument redeemable therefor, to a person or household not entitled thereto, or 
in an incorrect amount. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized and directed to provide by rules and regulations 
for the suspension from participation in the food-allotment plan of any registered 
food dealer, participating household, or banking institution found by him, after 
due notice and opportunity for hearing, to have violated any provisions of this 
Act, or rule or regulation issued pursuant to this Act. 

(c) The Secretary may direct the suspension of or withholding of payment 
of any claim presented to him, or to any banking institution or Government 
department or office, based on food-allotment coupons, and may deny payment 
on any such claim or any part of such claim after notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing in accordance with rules and regulations issued by the Secretary whenever 
he has reason to believe that such claim, or part of such claim, is based on food- 
allotment coupons obtained in violation of the provisions of this Act, or regula- 
tions issued pursuant thereto. Any determination by the Secretary or the person 
or employee designated by him for such purpose denying payment on such 
claim or any part thereof shall be final, except that if the amount denied payment 
exceeds $50, a review of such determination may be had by a trial de novo in the 
appropriate district court of the United States. 

d) The Secretary shall have the power by order in writing to compromise 
any claim or claims based on food-allotment coupons, which compromise shall 
be final and conclusive, except on a showing of fraud, malfeasance, or misrepre- 
sentation of a material fact. 


REVIEW 


Sec. 205. Any State or area, registered food dealer, participating household, 
or banking institution suspended from participation in the food-allotment plan 
pursuant to this Act or the regulations issued thereunder may, within thirty 
days after receiving notice of such suspension, institute proceedings for the 
review thereof by filing a written petition in the district court of the United 
States in which the petitioner resides or in which is situated his place of business 
affected by such suspension; but the commencement of such proceedings shall 
not operate as a stay of such suspension unless it is specifically so ordered by the 
court. A copy of such petition shall be served upon the Secretary or such other 
person as may be designated by him. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm, 
suspend, modify, or set aside any such determination or order, or enter such 
other judgment or decree as may be just. The finding of the Secretary as to the 
facts, if supported by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive. The court may 
order additional evidence to be taken before the Secretary or his representative. 
The judgment and decree of the court shall be final, subject to review as provided 
in title 28, United States Code, sections 1254 and 1291. 
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CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 











Src. 206. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause 
or procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited any food-allotment 
coupon or coupon similar thereto for the purpose of obtaining or receiving, or of 
enabling any other person to obtain or receive, directly or indirectly, from the 
United States or any of its officers or agents, any money or other thing of value, 
and whoever shall transfer or utter as true, or cause to be transferred or uttered 
as true, any such false, forged, altered, or counterfeited food-allotment coupon or 
coupon similar thereto, with intent to defraud the United States, or any mercantile 
establishment, banking institution, or person, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have food-allotment coupons in his possession or 
under his control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire food-allotment 
coupons in any manner not authorized by this Act, or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, or who shall buy, sell, or exchange food-allotment coupons 
without being authorized to do so by this Act or regulations issued pursuant 
thereto shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 


TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS 





















REPORTS TO CONGRESS 











Sec. 301. The Secretary shall render semiannual reports to Congress describing 
the operations of the food-allotment plan, including the following: Number of 
eligibles and participants, by the various classes of households established; the 
reasons for nonparticipation of eligibles; effect of the food-allotment plan on the 
expenditure habits of participants; extent to which the plan increases purchases 
of foods of various types and other kinds of goods and services, for the various 
classes of households; benefits derived from the plan for the different types and 
groups of food sellers, wholesalers, processors, and producers; extent of improper 
use of food-allotment coupons; the amount and type of administrative expendi- 
tures incurred; and the effectiveness of alternative arrangements, procedures, and 
methods of administration used in carrying out the program, 















TERRITORIAL APPLICABILITY 






Sec. 302. The provisions of this Act shall be applicable to the United States, its 
Territories and possessions, and the District of Columbia. 








SEPARABILITY PROVISION 





Sec. 303. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the remainder of this Act and the application 
of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 







SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 304. This Act may be cited as the ‘National Food Allotment Act’’. 












U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LaBor, 
Washington, February 25, 1959. 






Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agricultureand Forestry, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator EvLeNpDER: This is in further reference to your request for 
a report on S. 585, a bill to safeguard the health, efficiency, and morale of the 
American people; to provide for improved nutrition through a more effective 
distribution of food supplies through a food-allotment program; to assist in main- 
taining fair prices and income to farmers by providing adequate outlets for 
agricultural products; to prevent burdening and obstructing channels of inter- 
state commerce; to promote the full use of agricultural resources; and for other 
purposes. 

We favor the use of surplus food products to supplement the diets of needy 
persons. However, since this Department has had no experience in administering 
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this type of program, we will not attempt to evaluate the soundness of the specific 
procedures outlined in this bill. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, authorizes the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to distribute surplus farm products under specified conditions for 
use by Federal, State, and certain private agencies in nonprofit school-lunch 

rograms, in the assistance of needy persons, in charitable institutions and in 
hospitals serving needy persons. It is our understanding that millions of pounds 
of surplus foods have been distributed under this program. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


, JAMES T. O’CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1959. 
Hon. ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
U.S. Senate. 


DeEaR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request for a report on 
S. 585. 

S. 585 authorizes the operation of a national food-allotment plan. Through the 
use of food-allotment coupons, the food purchasing power of low-income groups 
would be increased. Participants would purchase an allotment of coupons equal 
in value to the retail cost of an adequate diet. ‘These coupons could be used 
to purchase food, at prevailing retail prices, at any participating retail store. 
The cost to the participant for such an allotment of coupons would be an amount 
equal to 40 percent of his income or 25 percent of the face value of the coupons, 
whichever is greater. Permissive authority is provided to designate a portion of 
the coupons in the basic allotment, or to provide additional free coupons, to be 
used for designated surplus foods or for foods which are most needed in diets. 

The objectives of S. 585 are to safeguard the health of the American people; to 
provide for improving nutrition through a more effective distribution of food 
supplies; to assist in maintaining fair prices and incomes to farmers; to prevent 
burdening and obstructing channels of interstate commerce; and to promote the 
full use of agricultural resources. 

The Department is in accord with the objectives of S. 585 and recognizes that 
efforts should be continued to improve national dietary levels. However, it 
does not recommend the enactment of this bill. 

The food allotment plan outlined in this bill is broader in scope than the food 
stamp plan operated by the Department between 1939 and 1943 and it incorporates 
several provisions aimed at strengthening the proposed plan as a measure for 
nutritional betterment. Nonetheless, like that food stamp plan, it is designed 
to increase food purchasing power among low-income families and, thus, the two 
programs have several common areas for evaluating their effectiveness. 

A food allotment or stamp plan must involve large expenditures on the part of 
the Federal Government. Current estimates of annual program costs are essen- 
tially the same as those provided to the Congress in a special report, “‘An Analysis of 
Food Stamp Plans, December 1957.’”’ That report indicated that such costs could 
range from $600 million for a program of minimum size to as much as $2.5 billion 
for a program reaching all low-income families. 

Under current conditions, the Department does not believe that the possible con- 
tributions of such a plan to its several agricultural objectives would justify the 
expenditure involved. An allotment or stamp plan is not a means of disposing 
of commodities in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Possible 
reductions in price support expenditures for dairy products and feed grains would 
not loom large in the light of the additional outlays involved in the operation 
of such a plan. Surplus-removal operations would still be necessary in dealing 
with serious temporary or seasonal surpluses. An allotment or stamp plan would 
tend to work toward a gradual expansion of the livestock industry, if operated 
on a large enough scale. However, with agricultural resources available for 
such an expansion, such a plan is not likely to relieve present pressures on com- 
modities such as cotton and wheat. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TruE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 
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[S. 663, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


AMENDMENT (in the nature of a substitute) Intended to be proposed by Mr. Byrd of West Virginia 
(for himself and Mr. Randolph) to the bill (S. 663) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire 
additional food commodities for distribution to needy persons, viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That in order to supplement the food commodities which are distributed to 
needy persons in family units pursuant to section 32 of the Act of August 24, 
1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c), or section 416(3) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 
1431), or related provisions of law, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed during the remainder of fiscal year 1959 and during fiscal year 1960 to 
use the funds appropriated pursuant to the authorization contained in this Act 
to purchase and distribute additional food commodities to these persons. Such 
distribution shall be made under the same terms and conditions as in the case of 
commodities distributed under such sections 32 and 416(3). Purchases provided 
by this Act shall be made with a view to the least possible disruption to commercial 
markets. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make such expenditures as are neces- 
sary to carry out this Act without regard to any other provisions of law governing 
the expenditure of public funds. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act for the remainder of the fiscal year 1959 the sum of 
$40,000,000, and for the fiscal year 1960 the sum of $160,000,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 

Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request for a report on 
S. 663, a bill to provide additional food commodities for distribution to needy 

ersons. 
D The Department does not favor passage of this bill. 

S. 663 authorizes the use of funds available to the Department under sec- 
tion 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended, to acquire food commodities 
for distribution to needy people during the fiscal years 1959 and 1960. Up to 
$40 million of section 32 funds is authorized for 1959; and up to $160 million during 
1960. Purchases would be made by the Secretary with a view to the least possible 
disruption in commercial markets. The food commodities.so purchased are 
intended to supplement the surplus food currently being made available to needy 
persons and the distribution to such foods would be made under the terms and 
conditions now applicable in the surplus food donation program. 

With respect to the proposed distribution activities for the relief of needy 
people, the Department does not believe its responsibilities should be expanded 
beyond their present point. They now provide for the donation of surplus foods 
acquired by the Department to school lunch programs and needy people in the 
country and to needy people overseas when supplies are in excess of the amounts 
requested by domestic recipients. The cost of the program of donating surplus 
commodities to needy people has been large—amounting to nearly $458 million 
last year. While part of that charge against agriculture can be considered as a 
necessary cost of supporting prices and removing surpluses, placing a minimum 
Section 32 purchase requirement upon the Secretary without regard to the need 
for market stabilization, makes the primary purpose one of the relief of needy 
persons. We do not believe agricultural funds should be used for the operation of 
relief or welfare programs. 

We do not feel that the proposed purchases could be made without some dis- 
ruptions to orderly marketing or without some resulting upward pressure on retail 
food prices. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises it has no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morss, 
Acting Secretary. 
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[S. 862, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To establish a family milk program for needy families in the interest of improved nutrition through 
increased consumption of fluid milk 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for each of the three fiscal years in the 
period beginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1962, not to exceed $75,000,000 
of the funds available to the Secretary of Agriculture under section 32, Public Law 
320, Seventy-fourth Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 612c), including funds ap- 
propriated under section 205 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1855), shall 
be used to increase the consumption of fluid milk by families and persons certified 
by public welfare agencies to be in economic need. .Sums expended under this 
Act shall be excluded in computing commodity limitations on such funds. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1959. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
U.S. Senate 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to vour request for a report on S. 
862, a bill to establish a fluid milk program for needy families. 

The Department does not favor passage of this bill. 

S. 862 would authorize the use of funds available under section 32 of the act 
of August 24, 1935, as amended, to increase fluid milk consumption by economi- 
‘ally needy people. Up to $75 million of section 32 funds would be available for 
this program in each of three fiscal years, beginning with the fiseal vear 1960. 

Milk production during 1958 declined by some 700 million pounds from the 
previous vear. Commercial use of milk products, on the other hand, increased as 
a result of population growth and increased per capita consumption, particularly 
of cheese. As a result CCC price-support purchases of dairy products were 
considerably reduced. 

Milk production in 1959 is not expected to be significantly different from 1957 
or 1958 levels. Increased consumer incomes are in prospect, and commercial 
use of milk proaucts per person is expected to be at least as large as in 1958. With 
the rise in population, supply and commercial use of milk products, measured on 
a fat basis, are expected to be more nearly in balance than in several years. 

Existing programs for the disposition of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
of surplus dairy products, including donations to economically needy persons, are 
operating successfully at the present time. Additional administrative machinery, 
problems and costs would be involved in undertaking a program for the distribu- 
tion of a highly perishable commodity such as fluid milk. 

In view of the above considerations, the Department does not feel that a 
family milk program is warranted at this time. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises it has no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TruE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


{S. 1884, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To transfer the administration of the program for distribution of surplus agricultural food commod- 
ities to needy persons, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress asssmbled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Food Admin- 
istration Act of 1959.” 

STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite huge surpluses of various farm products 
there is continuing malnutrition and want among millions of American families; 
that the present high level of unemployment has added millions of citizens to the 
normal reservoir of needy that the existence of costly farm surpluses in the face 
of tragic need is morally wrong and destructive of the faith of peoples here and 
abroad in our society, as well as being economically wasteful and indefensible 
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The Congress further finds that the program for distribution of surplus agri- 
cultural food products to needy persons should be administered through the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in accordance with its general 
responsibilities in regard to health, security, and welfare. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 3. It is the purpose of this Act (1) to transfer from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the adminis- 
tration of the program under section 416(3) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, providing for the distribution of food to the needy persons in the United 
States, (2) to provide for the expansion of the distribution of food to needy 
persons in the United States by authorizing limited assistance to State and local 
governments for local storage and handling and by authorizing the expenditure 
of funds to increase the variety and improve the nutritional quality of foods for 
needy persons, and (3) to establish certain standards of eligibility designed to 
bring about an improvement in health and nutrition among lower income groups. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “agricultural commodity’’ means any food product raised 
or produced in the United States on farms, including agricultural, horti- 
cultural, and dairy products, livestock, poultry, and honey; 

(2) the term “surplus agricultural food product’”’ means an agricultural 
commodity acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation under the 
price support programs or under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 
(49 Stat. 77), including any food product processed or manufactured in whole 
or in substantial part from any such commodity; 

(3) the term “foods which are in adequate supply’”’ includes any agri- 
cultural commodity which is selling below 90 percent of the parity price of 
such commodity; 

(4) the term “‘Secretary’’ means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and 

(5) the term “needy person’? means any person so designated by any 
Federal or State authority approved by the Secretary as a certifying agency 
which operates in accordance with the regulations established by the Secre- 
tary under this Act: Provided, That such term shall include persons so 
designated who are served by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and persons so 
designated in family units, in charitable institutions, and in hospitals. 


TRANSFER OF DOMESTIC FOOD PROGRAMS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Sec. 5. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b), the administration of the 
program for the donation of food commodities under section 416(3) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is hereby transferred to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and all functions and activities carried out by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under such section shall be carried out by the Secretary 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) The transfer of administration made pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
not be effective with respect to the donation of food commodities under such 
section 416(3) for use in nonprofit school-lunch programs and in nonprofit summer 
camps for children, and the administration of such donations shall continue in 
the Secretary of Agriculture in the same manner and to the same extent as if 
this Act had not been enacted. 

(c) So much of the assets, liabilities, ¢ommitments, property, records, per- 
sonnel, and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds 
(including authorizations and allocations for administrative expenses), available 
or to be made available, for the administration of the program administered 
under section 416(3) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and transferred 
pursuant to this section, as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall de- 
termine relates primarily to the administration of such program shall be trans- 
ferred from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare at such time or times as the Director shall direct. 
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COMMODITIES TO BE MADE AVAILABLE 


Sec. 6. In order to continue and expand the program transferred pursuant 
to the provisions of section 5 of this Act, the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized and directed to make available upon request of the Secretary a maxi- 
mum quantity of surplus agricultural food products for distribution to needy 
persons. The Commodity Credit Corporation shall upon request of the Secretary 
arrange for the processing, packaging and delivery to designated points of any 
surplus agricultural food product. 


PRIORITY ESTABLISHED 


Sec. 7. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, surplus agricultural food 
products shall be made available by the Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
Secretary for distribution to needy persons before any such products are disposed 
of in any other manner, except that such produets may be sold by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for an amount equal to not less than the total cost of 
acquisition, transportation, insurance, storage, and other ascertainable costs of 
such products of the Corporation. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SUPPLEMENTARY PURCHASES 


Sec. 8. (a) In order to provide a more adequate and varied diet to needy 
persons, the Secretary is authorized and directed to purchase supplementary 
foods in addition to surplus agricultural food products which are in adequate 
supply for distribution to such persons through the same channels and under the 
same standards and regulations as are established for the distribution of surplus 
agricultural food products. The Secretary shall consult with the Secretary of 
Agriculture regarding the purchase of such supplementary foods to the end that 
such purchases will have a maximum effect on increasing farm income, insofar as 
possible within the purposes of this Act. 

(b) Annual expenditures under this section shall not exceed $150 million. 


ASSISTANCE FOR LOCAL DISTRIBUTION 


Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized and directed to give financial assistance 
to the States and local subdivisions thereof in meeting the cost of food distribution 
to needy persons, including provision for local storage, where such assistance is 
necessary to extend and expand the program for the distribution of food to needy 
persons as directed in this Act, including the addition of other cities and counties 
in the program. Such assistance shall be made available in accordance with 
standards prescribed by the Secretary based upon a formula which shall include 
consideration of the per capita taxable wealth of the States and local subdivisions 
thereof, the per capita revenues of the governmental units from whatever source, 
and the extent of need as represented by the number of needy persons. 


STANDARDS FOR ELIGIBILITY 


Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary is authorized and directed to establish minimum and 
maximum standards of eligibility for participation in the program of food distribu- 
tion to needy persons. Such minimum and maximum standards shall establish 
the lower and upper limits in terms of income or other resources which an indi- 
vidual or family may have and be eligible for participation. The failure of a 
State or local subdivision thereof to adhere to such standards shall constitute a 
bar to participation in this program: Provided, That the right of any State or local 
subdivision thereof currently participating in this program to continue to do so 
shall not be denied under any such standards until the appropriate legislative body 
of such unit of government shall have had reasonable opportunity to adjust 
standards to those established by the Secretary: And provided further, That no 
State or local government shall be permitted to participate in this program which 
denies foods made available under this Act to needy persons who are ineligible for 
reasons of lack of legal residence only. 

(b) In establishing minimum standards of eligibility for participation in the 
program of food distribution for needy persons, the Secretary shall specify that 
the receipt of income or other assistance under the Social Security or related Acts 
as well as assistance from State and local governments, as such, shall not be the 
basis for denying eligibility for surplus foods. Insofar as possible the maximum 
standards for participation should relate only to income currently available to 
needy persons on a per capita basis. 
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MAINTENANCE OF OTHER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 11. Receipt by any person of benefits under this Act shall not be deemed 
to be income or resources under the provisions of the Social Security Act or any 
other Federal legislation pertaining to the security of the aged, blind, disabled, 
dependent children, unemployed, or other similar groups. Any State or local 
subdivision thereof which decreases the cash or other assistance extended to any 
person or group as a consequence of the assistance made available under this Act 
or under the program transferred pursuant to the provisions of section 5 of this 
Act shall be ineligible for further participation under such program. 


AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 12. (a) The Commodity Credit Corporation shall be reimbursed from 
funds appropriated pursuant to subsection (b) of this section for costs incurred by 
it in carrying out the purposes of this Act. Only those costs incurred by the 
Corporation for processing, reprocessing, packaging, handling, and transporting 
surplus agricultural food products pursuant to a request by the Secretary, plus 
the market price of such products at the time such products are requested by the 
Secretary, shall be reimbursed from funds appropriated for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions and purposes of this Act, including such amounts as may be required 
to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for costs incurred by it and at- 
tributable, as provided in subsection (a), to carrying out the purposes of this Act. 





[S. 2098, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To transfer the administration of the direct commodity distribution program, under which 
agricultural food products are made available to the needy in charitable institutions and family units, 
from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and to estab- 
lish a food stamp plan, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Food Act of 
1$59”’. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to (1) transfer the domestic program of 
direct commodity distribution to the needy from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, (2) provide for the exten- 
sion and expansion of the direct commodity distribution program by authorizing 
assistance to State and local governments in administering and handling such 
programs, and (3) provide for a food stamp plan for the purpose of securing an 
adequate and proper diet of foods high in nutritional value which are ordinarily 
consumed in inadequate quantities by the unemployed, the needy, and persons 
with low income, and others. 

DEFINITION 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term ‘food commodity’? means any food product raised or produced 
in the United States on farms, including agricultural, horticultural, and dairy 
products, livestock, poultry, and honey. 

(b) The term “direct commodity distribution’? means the program for the 
distribution of food commodities transferred to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under section 4 of this Act. 

(c) The term ‘food stamp” means a certificate, coupon, or other similar 
medium of exchange issued to eligible recipients. 

(d) The term ‘‘State’’ includes the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

(e) The term “Secretary’’? means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(f) The term “eligible food store’? means an established grocery store, or 
merchant engaged in the distribution of food at the retail level, located in the 
community, meeting the requirement of eligibility as determined by the Secre- 
tary. 

(g) The term ‘sanitary container’? means any container of such material and 
construction as (1) will not permit the infiltration of foreign matter into the con- 
tents of such container under ordinary conditions of shipping and handling, and 
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(2) will not, for a period of at least one vear, disintegrate so as to contaminate the 
contents of the container, necessitating the washing of the contents prior to use. 


TRANSFER OF DOMESTIC FOOD PROGRAMS TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Sec. 4. Not later than ninety days after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
administration of the direct commodity distribution programs under section 
416(3) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is, except as hereafter pro- 
vided, hereby transferred to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and all functions and activities carried out by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
such section shall be carried out by the Secretary within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Such transfer shall not apply with respect to the dona- 
tion of food commodities under such section for use in nonprofit school-lunch 
programs and in nonprofit summer camps for children. 


TRANSFERS OF AGRICULTURAL FOOD PRODUCTS 


Sec. 5. To facilitate the administration and continuation of such program, 
upon request by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Commodity Credit Corporation shall make available a 
maximum quantity of the agricultural food products acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The Secretary shall reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for costs incurred by the Corporation in making such commodities 
available to the Secretary under the provisions of this Act. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall upon request of the Secretary arrange for the processing, 
packaging, and delivery to designated points of any agricultural food product. 


ENRICHMENT AND SANITARY PACKAGING OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


Sec. 6. In order to insure the nutritional value of cornmeal, grits, white rice, 
and white flour when such foods are made available for distribution under the 
direct commodity distribution program or for distribution to schools under the 
National School Lunch Act or any other Act, such foods shall be enriched so as 
to meet the standards for enriched cornmeal; enriched corn grits, enriched rice, 
or enriched flour, as the case may be, prescribed in regulations promulgated under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetie Act; and in order to protect the nutritional 
value and sanitary quality of such enriched foods during transportation and 
storage such foods shall be paced in sanitary containers. For convenience and 
ease in handling, the weight of any sanitary container when filled shall not exceed 
fifty pounds. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized to give assistance to State and local 
governments in meeting the costs of food distribution, including local storage, 
under the direct commodity distribution program to the needy in charitable 
institutions and family units. Such assistance shall be made available in accord- 
ance with standards developed by the Secretary and used as the basis for securing 
the appropriation of funds for this purpose. To this end the Secretary shall 
conduct a study of the current expenditures of local governments on the direct 
commodity distribution program, the amount necessary to extend and expand 
the program as directed in this Act, including the addition of other cities and 
counties in the program, and report to the Congress on a formula for division of 
the funds requested, such formula to be based on the per capita revenues of the 
local government from whatever source, and the extent of need as represented 
by needy persons eligible under such program. 


STANDARDS 


Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized and instructed to establish minimum and 
maximum standards for participation in the program of direct commodity dis- 
tribution to the needy in charitable institutions and family units. Maximum 
standards shall establish the upper limits in terms of income or other resources 
which an individual or family may have and remain eligible for participation in 
the program. Minimum standards shall establish the lower limits in terms of 
income or other resources paid or furnished to the needy by State or local gov- 
ernments, and shall constitute a bar to participation in such program by any 
State or local government which pays or furnishes less than the minimums fixed 
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by the Secretary: Provided, That the right of any State or local government 
currently participating in this program shall not be denied under any such 
standards until the appropriate legislative body of such unit of government shall 
have had reasonable opportunity to adjust standards to those established by the 
Secretary: And provided further, That no State or local government which denies 
food available under the direct commodity distribution program to needy persons 
who are ineligible for reasons of lack of legal residence only shall be permitted 
to participate in such program. 


OTHER AID AS RELATED TO STANDARDS 


Sec. 9. In establishing minimum standards in the direct commodity distribu- 
tion program, the Secretary shall deal specifically with recipients of other types 
of aid under the Social Security and related Acts, as well as the assistance available 
from State and local governments and shall bear in mind that the receipt of other 
types of assistance, as such, shall not bar participation. Maximum standards 
for participation shall, insofar as possible, relate only to income currently 
available to needy persons on a per capita basis. 


FOOD STAMP PLAN TO SUPPLEMENT DIRECT COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION FOR NEEDY 
FAMILIES 


Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary is further authorized and directed to establish and 
administer a national food stamp plan to supplement the direct commodity 
distribution program for needy individuals in family units or in charitable in- 
stitutions. The Secretary shall promulgate rules and regulations for carrying 
out such program. 

(b) The Secretary shall from time to time designate the specific food com- 
modities which may be purchased with food stamps issued pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act, and such stamps may be used only for the purchase of such 
designated food. Food commodities shall be designated by the Secretary which 
contain nutrient ingredients found by him to be commonly deficient in the diets 
of persons receiving agricultural food products under the direct commodity dis- 
tribution program. 


PERSONS ELIGIBLE FOR FOOD STAMPS 


Sec. 11. (a) The following persons shall be eligible to receive food stamps for 
any month— 

(1) every individual who is a recipient of assistance or benefits for such 
month under the programs of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled provided 
for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act; 

(2) every individual who is a recipient of unemployment compensation 
benefits for all or any part of such month from any State; 

(3) every individual who is the recipient of financial assistance, including 
agricultural food products under the direct commodity distribution program, 
for such month provided for the needy by any State or political subdivision 
thereof; 

(4) every individual who, but for lack of legal residence only, would be 
eligible for such month for financial or other assistance provided for the needy 
by the State or local subdivision in which such individual is located; 

(5) every individual in any nonprofit charitable institution, including 
hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged and infirm, and other similar types 
of institutions not eligible under paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), or (6) of this 
subsection; and 

(6) every needy individual, including unemployed individuals not eligible 
for unemployment compensation benefits, with respect to whom the Secretary 
has received a certification for such month from the welfare or public assist- 
ance agency of a State or political subdivision thereof under an agreement 
entered into pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with the welfare or 
public assistance agency of any State or political subdivision thereof whereby 
such agency shall certify to the Secretary, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary, the names of individuals of such State or political subdivision who 
are in need of public assistance but are not eligible for food stamps under para- 
graph (1), (2), (3), or (5) of subsection (a), and the Secretary shall provide for the 
issuance of food stamps to be distributed to such individuals. 
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ISSUANCE AND VALUE OF FOOD STAMPS 


Sec. 12. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the preparation of monthly food 
stamps for issuance to individuals eligible therefor under section 11. Such stamps 
shall be in such denominations as the Secretary shall determine and no individual 
shall receive food stamps with a face value exceeding $5 for any month. They 
shall be issued monthly and shall be valid only with respect to purchases made 
during the month for which they are issued. 

(b) Food stamps issued under the provisions of this Act may be used only at 
eligible food stores and may be used only as part payment for food commodities 
purchased. Part payment shall not exceed one-half of the total cost of the food 
commodities purchased at the time such stamps are used, and in no event shall 
such stamps be used as part payment for any food commodities other than those 
food commodities designated by the Secretary pursuant to section 10. 

(c) Food stamps shall be distributed by the Secretary, in the case of State 
agencies making payments to individuals under the programs referred to in para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 11(a), to the State agency making such payments, 
and, in the case of individuals eligible to receive food stamps under paragraphs 
(4), (5), and (6) of such section, to the State agency which cevtified the name of 
such individual to the Secretary. Subject to such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary, the eligibility of any individual for food stamps 
shall be determined by the State agency making the payment by reason of which 
the individual is eligible for such stamps. 

(d) Unless otherwise provided by the Secretary, food stamps for the use of 
individuals described in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 11 (a) shall be issued 
to such individuals at the same time and together with any payments made by the 
State uader programs described in such paragraphs. Food stamps for the use of 
individuals described in paragraphs (4) and (6) of section 11(a) shall be issued 
to individuals in such manner as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

(e) Food stamps shall not be transferred except as provided in this Act, and 
shall be valid only with respect to purchases made by or on behalf of the person 
to whom they are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF FOOD STAMPS 


Sec. 13. (a) The Secretary shall provide for redemption of food stamps through 
the cooperation of banking institutions throughout the Nation. For such pur- 
poses, he shall designate banking institutions which shall be authorized to accept 
such stamps from designated food stores. Institutions so designated shall pay 
at the time of presentation in cash or by credit to a demand deposit the full value 
of all food stamps presented to them. 

(b) Banking institutions accepting food stamps may present to the Secretary, or 
such other agency as the Secretary may designate, evidence of the deposit with 
them of food stamps presented by eligible food stores, together with appropriate 
vouchers. Such evidence of deposit and vouchers shall be considered complete 
documentation for payment and payments may be made thereon. 

(c) The Secretary may advance moneys to banking institutions, where such 
action appears necessary, to provide funds for the redemption of food stamps. 
Such advances shall be accounted for by such banking institutions at least monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay banking institutions designated to 
receive food stamps, a charge determined by the Secretary to be reasonable for 
the services rendered in acting as such depositories. 


CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Src. 14. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause or 
procure to be falsely made, altered, forged or counterfeited any food stamp or 
stamp similar thereto for the purpose of obtaining or receiving, or of enabling any 
other person to obtain or receive, directly or indirectly, from the United States 
or any of its officers or agents, any money or other thing of value, and whoever 
shall transfer or utter as true, or cause to be transferred or uttered as true, any 
such false, forged, altered, or counterfeited food stamp or stamp similar thereto, 
with intent to defraud the United States or any mercantile establishment, banking 
institution, or person, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized by this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, who shall have food stamps in his possession or under his 
control, or any person who shall use, transfer, or acquire food stamps in any 
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manner not authorized by this Act, or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, or 
who shall buy, sell, or exchange food stamps without being authorized to do so by 
this Act or regulations issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 15. The Secretary shall make an annual report to Congress describing 
the operations of the programs administered by him under this Act, and such 
report shall include but not be limited to information with respect to the following: 
The number of individuals entitled to receive assistance; the number which have 
received assistance; the extent to which the program has been effective in improv- 
ing or maintaining health; the costs of the program to the Federal, State, and local 
governments; and recommendations for improvement of the program. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 16. The Secretary may, from time to time, issue such rules and regula- 
tions as he deems necessary or proper in order to carry out the purpose sand 
provisions of this Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 17. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 

be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


EFFECT ON OTHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 18. Any benefits received under this Act shall not be deemed to be income 
or resources for the purposes of any provisions of the Social Security Act, nor shall 
such benefits be used to justify any decrease of cash or other benefits paid to any 
individual by any State or local subdivision thereof. 

Senator JorpaNn. Senator Aiken, I believe you are the first witness 
on the list. We shall be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman and members, I should like to say 
a few words in support of a bipartisan measure which I have introduced 
in cooperation with six other Senators. 

This is S. 585, a food allotment plan, which is designed to strike 
at the very heart of one of the major problems facing our Nation 
today; namely, that of underfed people and underpaid farmers in a 
land which is presently enjoying unprecedented prosperity. 

This measure I am supporting is not new. I have placed it before 
the Senate in every Congress since 1943. 

I believe Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, cosponsored it. 

Joining with me in sponsorship are the Senator from Minnesota, 
Mr. Humphrey; the Senator from North Dakota, Mr. Young; the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Proxmire, all of whom are members of 
this committee, and the Senator from New Mexico, Mr. Anderson; 
the Senator from Montana, Mr. Mansfield; and the Senator from 
Washington, Mr. Jackson. 

S. 585 is designed to safeguard and improve the health of the Ameri- 
can people, to improve farm income through an expansion of wholesale 
and retail markets, and to eliminate as far as possible Government 
competition in private industry in the distribution of food to low- 
income people. 

Also, Mir. Chairman, one purpose of this is to ward off a depression, 
because as a depression comes on, this plan could be made to work more 
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actively, and go a long way in warding off the bad effects of a depres- 
sion. 

At present, there are more than 26 million people who do not make 
enough money to afford to purchase foods necessary to good health. 

Right here in the United States there are 26 million of these people. 
And if they were anywhere else in the world in the same economic 
position, we would, certainly, be doing something about it. 

These people include the recipients of old-age assistance and 
survivors insurance, dependent children, permanently disabled per- 
sons, the blind, general assistance beneficiaries, children living in 
broken homes and others who are trying to survive on inadequate 
pensions or retirement funds. 

Today, the taxpayers are subsidizing a relief program which is 
doling out surplus foods to millions of Americans on a rather socialistic 
basis. This food is distributed entirely through Government channels: 
the Government donates the food, pays for the processing, finances 
the transportation costs, and then does the final distributing to the 
people. 

I want to emphasize that the food allotment program is not the old 
food stamp plan. Instead, it would get away from direct stamp plan 
handouts of food by working in this way: 

1. A scientific determination of the level of nutrition necessary for 
the health of an average person is carefully made. This need is then 
measured in actual amounts of lower cost foods. 

2. An adequate diet of low-cost foods is then determined in terms 
of current retail food prices. 

3. The buying power of low-income families—persons who cannot 
afford to buy the low cost adequate diet—is supplemented by addi- 
tional purchases made possible by the issuance of food coupons. 

4. The family would have to furnish income information to prove 
eligibility before being admitted to the program by the local adminis- 
trative agency. 

As a matter of fact, they have to prove the need now before they are 
eligible for the free handouts of Government food. 

5. All foods would be bought through normal trade channels on a 
purely voluntary basis. Wholesalers and retailers would be registered 
to accept coupons in exchange for food. Actual payments to retailers 
and wholesalers would be made through duly designated banks where 
the coupons could be redeemed. Funds derived from the sale of 
coupons would be deposited to the credit of any appropriation author- 
ized to finance the program. 

So it would be handled through private industry, all the way, after 
the issuance of the coupons, whereas today the distribution of food is 
handled either by the Government or by Government contract with 
others. 

S. 585 would increase the market for feed grains because it would 
increase the market for the grains. The recipients of these food allot- 
ment coupons would consume as much as 30 percent more of meats, 
dairy products, eggs and poultry, citrus fruits, and vegetables. 

Transportation companies, handlers, processors, merchants, and 
banks would all share in the increased commerce in food. 

S. 585 would be a substantial move to get away from the Govern- 
ment dole and paternalism, and I am sure no member of this committee 
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would be deluded by false claims that the food allotment plan is 
socialistic. 

The great tragedy of this day and age is that we have been unable 
to find ways and means to bring the bounty of our remarkable farm 
production to the people who need it the most. I urge this committee 
to give this measure the most careful consideration, for it is a practical 
proposal to help those little people whose incomes remain fixed at a 
time when price and wages are rising rapidly on all sides. 

I want to add to my statement, Mr. Chairman, that this is not a 
program which I would expect would be put into effect all at once. 
We have simply been offering this bill over the last 16 years, so that it 
could have a trial run. The time will come some day when people 
will be more in need than they are now, and I believe that this would 
be one way of meeting that need, not only of meeting the need, but of 
preventing a depression from becoming more serious, and that it would 
step up economic activities. 

This bill would authorize the Congress to appropriate whatever it 
saw fit to do from time to time. 

It is my hope that the bill can pass, and that Congress, when it 
makes the appropriations, would select areas in which to give it a 
trial. Then when the time came that we needed it on a broader scale, 
we would be in a better position to use it. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you. Do you have any witnesses or other 
people who wish to be heard on your bill? 

Senator ArkeNn. I understand that later on there will be some 
witnesses 

I want to apologize for leaving you this morning, but rather ironi- 
cally I lave to attend a meeting of the Foreign Relations Committee 
in marking up the mutual security bill, through which we will under- 
take to alleviate the needs of a few hundred million people in other 
countries. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

Senator AIKEN. I did want to call attention to the fact that we have 
an estimated 26 million people in this country who are still not living 
decently. 

Senator Jorpan. Senator Kennedy, we are glad to have you with us 
this morning, and we will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Kmnnepy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may file a more detailed analysis of the legislation which 
I have introduced, to follow my remarks in the record. 

Senator JORDAN. It is so ordered. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, I appreciate the opportunity to offer my 
views on pending legislation dealing with the use of farm surpluses 
to feed the needy. It is a matter of critical importance to large sec- 
tions of the country. 

I have prepared a rather detailed statement which I should like to 
have included, in its entirety, in the record, but I will attempt to 
summarize that statement this morning. 
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The encouraging decrease in unemployment last month and the 
increase in average wages, real income, and gross national product 
are cheerful signs of a recovering the problems of the underfed, the 
undernourished, the underhoused, and the underemployed. Poverty 
and hunger are brutal facts. They are uncomfortably prevalent in 
many areas of the nation. It is a striking paradox that in the midst 
of overwhelming farm surpluses—so large that it is frequently called 
the Nation’s No. 1 problem—these conditions exist. 

At the same time we have in storage $6 billion of farm products, we 
have 17 million citizens suffering from some form of malnutrition due 
to insufficient food. We have authorized price support expenditures 
totaling in excess of $3 billion per year but use only a small fraction 
of the commodities purchased—less than 3 percent—for food dona- 
tions to the needy. In fiscal 1957, 489 million tons of surplus foods 
were distributed to needy persons, but in 1958, when large-scale 
unemployment blanketed the Nation, 18 million fewer tons of food 
were distributed to the needy. 

I have long supported and urged the expansion of our Public Law 
480 program, under which our agricultural surpluses can be used to 
raise the standard of living throughout the world. But I believe it is 
equally important to feed our own undernourished citizens. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has broad authority under section 
32 of Public Law 320, 74th Congress and sections 407 and 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to purchase food products and to make 
surplus stocks available to the needy. But this is wholly discre- 
tionary and has been sparingly utilized. Last year, despite unem- 
ployment which reached a high of 5,437,000 and a condition where 
the average earnings of 15 percent of our families were below $40 
per week, the Secretary used no section 32 funds in the food distribu- 
tion program—although he will soon be turning back an unused 
$44 million from this fund. 

It was for this reason that I introduced on behalf of myself and 
Senators Murray, Byrd of West Virginia, Clark, Cooper, Hart, 
Humphrey, McGee, McCarthy, McNamara, Morse, Neuberger, 
Randolph, Yarborough, Young of Ohio, and Young of North Dakota, 
a bill designed to remedy this situation and resolve the paradox of 
unused abundance in the presence of great need. 

I have always believed in the concept that our farm abundance is 
a blessing and nota curse. ‘The bill is designed to use that abundance 
to help us solve the problems of the needy and undernourished family. 

It has six major purposes. 

First, it transfers from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the responsibility 
for distribution of food to the needy. Repeatedly the Department 
of Agriculture has asserted a reluctance to use surplus food stocks to 
feed the hungry. Four years ago Secretary Benson opposed the 
donation of wheat and corn, in the form of flour and meal, to eligible 
domestic recipients on the ground that it could not be justified as an 
agricultural program. More recently, the Under Secretary reiterated 
this position when the Department was asked to expand the program 
for donation of food surpluses in order to alleviate hardship. The 
Department of Agriculture—perhaps justifiably—takes the position 
that it is not in the ‘welfare’ business. 
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Second, the bill authorizes the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to spend up to $150 million in order to provide a balanced 
diet to American families in need of this food. The present program 
is inadequate, unrealistic, and ineffective because it is limited to the 
distribution of those commodities stored by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The present program assumes that a balanced diet 
can be prepared from these products. Even if they were provided 
in sufficient quantities—and they are not—a diet so limited would 
soon produce severe malnutrition. With the funds provided by 
this legislation the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
purchase such necessary food items as whole milk, butter, eggs, fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, and other meats. Purchases will be made so as 
to improve farm income to the fullest extent possible. The current 
crisis on our poultry farms, for example, could be substantially 
improved. ’ 

Third, the bill authorizes greater use of our farm surpluses for 
our needy. With the transfer of distribution to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare goes new authority to distribute 
additional quantities of the farm products in storage. 

Fourth, local welfare agencies will be given limited financial as- 
sistance in transporting, storing, and distributing the food. Many 
communities—including those in Massachusetts—cannot participate 
in any food distribution program because they are unable to pay 
these costs. It is relatively small and should not exceed $500,000 
per year, but this is given as the major reason for nonparticipation 
in the program by local agencies. 

Fifth, all costs under this program will be allocated to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, where they belong. The 
bill deprives the Department of Agriculture of none of its responsibili- 
ties for price support or for the acquisition of commodities. Even in 
the distribution process it must be consulted. But the bill does not 
place primary responsibility for the distribution program in the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department, and it does charge the 
costs to that Department. I believe it is time we recognized that 
this is not an agricultural program. 

Finally, the general emphasis of the program will be shifted to the 
consumer’s side of the picture. Although it will continue to 
affect our agricultural policies by reducing, to some extent, our food 
surpluses, its primary purpose will be to eliminate hunger and mal- 
nutrition. The Commodity Credit Corporation today is primarily 
engaged in an effort to minimize its losses. It is, therefore, reluctant 
to process and donate commodities for which there is any prospective, 
reimbursable use. This bill would eliminate this as the sole criteria 
for donation of food. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to explain the purposes of the bill. 
I believe this is an urgent problem and it demands speedy action. 

It seems to me that ‘by taking this program out of the Department 
of Agriculture and putting it into the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, “and Welfare we really put the emphasis where it belongs. 

This is a program which will provide assistance out of our surplus 
foods for millions of Americans who are suffering severely, who do not 
share in our general prosperity. And it seems to me that if the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare has the responsibility 
it will provide a more harmonious and effective distribution of this 
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food. It will also assist the Department of Agriculture in taking a 
burden from them—an appropriation burden—as well as an adminis- 
trative burden. It will also help the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in getting rid of surplus foods. It will place the responsibility very 
clearly with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, where 
it should be. 

The Congress will still control, through the appropriation device, 
how much of these foods will be distributed. I would think that the 
partnership which could exist between local agencies and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare would, perhaps, provide for 
a more effective program than the present relationship with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, whose interest must necessarily be else- 
where, and be really for the maintenance of the farm income, rather 
than providing for the problem of these inadequately fed families. 

This bill, I think, which has wide support, is not in conflict with 
the program suggested by the Senator from Vermont. I believe that 
it would receive substantial support, as it has, in its introducton, and 
I think it would mean a good deal to the people in those States which 
are adversely affected by unemployment. 

Senator JorpANn. Thank you, Senator Kennedy. Does your bill 
provide that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
should go outside of the Commodity Credit Corporation and purchase 
other commodities? 

Senator KENNEDY. That is right. There is an appropriation pro- 
vided, an authorization for $150 million to purchase other than the 
basics. The reason for that, of course, being that the basics could not 
provide anywhere near even a minimal diet. It would therefore, 
have to go outside, with the hope that purchases of eggs, milk, and 
other products, combined with the basics, could provide a more sub- 
stantial diet. 

That amount, of course, can be controlled by Congress through its 
appropriating device. I would think it would also assist the elements 
of the agricultural community which do not benefit from the supports 
that the basics get. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you again. 

(The statement by Senator Kennedy is as follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT FILED BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


Despite the huge surpluses of various farm products which already exceed 
$6 billion in value, there is continuing malnutrition and want among millions of 
American families. While we can take justifiable pride in the productivity in the 
American economy, particularly the vast improvements in agricultural technology 
which have provided us with our abundance, we cannot overlook or ignore the 
plight of the needy, the aged, the disabled, and the unemployed. S. 1884 is an 
effort to reconcile our abundance with this need. 

For many years this Congress and the State legislatures have moved in the 
direction of the amelioration, if not the total elimination, of poverty and hunger. 
It has been a long road, lengthened by the rapid changes which take place in a 
dynamic society. 

The basic factor in achieving a decent level of living for all of our people is a 
high rate of productivity and economic growth. 

In 1956 the Joint Committee on the Economic Report transmitted a report to 
the Congress on “A Program for the Low-Income Population at Substandard 
Levels of Living,’ (84th Cong., 2d sess., S. Rept. 1311, Jan. 5, 1956) in which this 
statement appears: 

“The complexity of the problems of low income inevitably requires a many- 
faceted approach to their solution and the coordinated efforts of all Government 
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and private groups directed toward helping members of the low-income groups 
help themselves.”’ 
This bill is a part of that many-faceted approach. 


EVIDENCES OF POVERTY AND WANT IN OUR ECONOMY 


The fact that millions of Americans and their families are not receiving adequate 
diets is indicated both by nutritional surveys and by statistics on personal income. 

I am advised by the Department of Agriculture that for a family of four; the 
minimum cost of a minimum adequate diet is about $943 per year. But the 
Bureau of the Census, estimating for 1957, reports that over 14 million families 
(two or more persons) had incomes under $1,000 per year, and 6.5 million families 
had less than $2,000 per year; almost 11 million families (10.7) had less than $3,000 
per year. (See table 1.) This means that about a fourth of U.S. families live on 
$3,000 a year or less. These families include 8 million children. 

Many needy children are in large families. The average income in 1957 for 
families with seven or more persons was $4,674, and the food bill for a family of 
this size would have been $1,976, if they followed the low-cost food plan recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture. 

It is apparent from these figures that the diets of members of many of our low- 
ncome families are deficient. 


TABLE 1.—The percentage distribution of U.S. families by total income before tazes, 
1957 (Bureau of Census) 


Total income: Percent 
I hb ce i a i ei i el 5. 7 
I SN a en 6. 7 
RTI ns ee me a eae aca tee eee 10. 9 
ee a et ce ean cawd eabbee oneness 10. 3 
PRR oot se, Ss oe ee Bg ees ee 11. 6 

II a a 45. 2 


DEFICIENCIES IN THE ESTABLISHED PROGRAMS FOR THE NEEDY 


Our public welfare system and our unemployment benefits permit little more 
than the purchase of minimum housing. I have compiled a series of tables show- 
ing the extent of these benefits. They show: 

1. Over half of the single, retired workers and aged widows in the United 
States receive a total money income of less than $1,200. (See table 2.) 

2. Individual receipts from old-age pensions range from an average of $64.22 
per month down to $29.74 per month in one State. (See table 3.) 

3. Payments per family for aid to dependent children range from a monthly 
average of $107.50 down to $27.97 in one State. (See table 3.) 

4. Aid to blind persons averages only $68.22 monthly. (See table 3.) 

5. The national average payment to persons who are totally and permanently 
disabled is just $63.26 per month. (See table 3.) 

. = Persons on general assistance get a monthly average of $67.84. (See table 

7. Retired workers receive an average of only $71.40 a month under OASI. 
(See table 3.) 

8. The small checks received monthly under one of these programs provide 
the only source of income for most of these families. Table 4 shows that of the 
people receiving retirement benefits under OASI, three-fifths of the beneficiary 
couples, three-fourths of the single retired workers, and two-thirds of the aged 
widows had no other significant money income. The percentage of those in 


other categories without additional income is even larger. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF AGED OAS! BENEFICIARIES 
BY TOTAL MONEY INCOME, 1957 


RETIRED COUPLES a/ 


| Oe 





‘ kL Pb mF 


QZ 
nder 2,400- 7 pong 
600 1” 200 ‘300 z 400 3,000 4,000 5000 |= 2  ~ and ever 


TOTAL MONEY INCOME (in i Ilars) 
SINGLE RETIRED WORKERS 





TOTAL MONEY micoae (in a ‘ers ) 
AGED WIDOWS 


. 
; a VD) 
Hilitie AL cp, cm 


4/000 5,000 
ae ae le (in dollars) 


e oN 

vs 
=EN 
358 
: 


2/ Both husband and wife entitied to benefits ol! yeor 


SOURCE: BOASI Beneficiary Survey, 1957. 
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TABLE 3.—The national average of monthly OAD, ADC, AB, APTD, GA, OASI 
benefits and weekly unemployment benefits, February 1959 








Per recipient 








High Average Low 
Old age pension... SRsceekeeeecedasceseetyeetserewes 1 $105. 76 $64. 22 $29. 24 
Aid to dependent children 2_____. atone anaes 164. 27 107. 50 27.97 
Aid to the blind - Sass : ‘ 112. 39 68. 22 34. 89 
Aid to permanently and totally disabled............-..- aaanenee 128. 75 63. 26 29. 47 
General assistance - . - -- -- Kat oot nein en el 101. 43 67. 84 13. 29 
Old-age and survivors insurance __.._.. ene « oSRERRRERY «oe eeleah «— hawamein’ 371.40 Spee okigaden. 
CE, COURTS) 0 90-0 ne - gcse) - = 65s eannl--dheme inh <cembonndes Oe Fowncecnes 


1 The figures for average monthly pay ments and ranges for all categories except O ASI and unemploy ment 
are found in the advance release on public assistance, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, for 
February 1949. 

2 Per family. 

3 The figure for the national average retired workers benefit for 1959 is found in the Social Security Bul- 
letin, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, February 1959. 
4 Social Security Bulletin, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, February 1959. 


Tasie 4.—National survey of old-age and survivors tnsurance beneficiaries, 1957— 
Independent money retirement income of beneficiary groups! other than OAST 
benefits: ? Percent distribution by amount during survey year 3 


{Preliminary figures] 

































































Married couples | Single retired 
| workers 
| | r || ~ | Wid- 
Husband the re- | owed 
| tired worker | | moth- 
Independent money retirement income | os ___| Wife | Aged} ers 
other than benefits Pe. Lt the | wid- | with 
| lw ife re- | Wo- | ows | en- 
|T otal| Wife | be- | Wife | tired | Total) Men | men | jtitled 
| en- |came} not |work-| | chil- 
ltitled| en- | en- | eré | dren 
| all |titled|titled| | | 
| year} in | 
year | | | | | 
| 1 { | | | 
| All benefici: ry groups 
| moat = — - 
| | | 
Number of groups....-.------- ---| 1 1,840] 1, 088) o3s| 441 73) 4 1,01 a 789) 629) 889 
— i — — —— | — —— — —|——— =} —— 
A eciiacincecbisttiececte 0) 100. 0, 100.0} 100.0|¢100.0| 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 
No other income 5_____.--- ae ats want awe 30. 3} 34.5) 32.0) 637.0) 44.3) 47.7) 40.8) 43.2) 49.3 
Other income ---....-.--- Saehuiles can ae 68.5) 69.7) 65.5) 68.0) 663.0) 55.7) 52.3] 59.2) 56.8) 50.7 
Less than $75_............-.....--..| 13.5} 14.2} 10.1] 13.6) 15.1) 15.9] 12.5) 10.5) 17.5) 13.6 
nia tl 4.6 4.2 5.0 5.2} @4.1 5.6 4.0 7.4 5.6 3.1 
$150 to $200......................-..) 69} 7.4, 5.9} 6.3} ¢6.8| 5.3) 5.0} 56] 5&2 38 
Gee $0 Geee..-........-. neal 9.4; 10.5) 890 8.4) 64.1 8.4 8.6 8.2 7.2 6.3 
CE Ee | 7.8} 81) 10.1) 59) $6.8) 6.6) 5.3) 80) 84 7.0 
7 1,100. .....-....-- eee 7.6 5.4 7.3) 13.4) ©5.5) 6.3) 8.5 4.1 4.55 3.3 
$1,200 to $1,499........._--- adnan 4.8) 5.5 4.6 3.9) 614 3.0) 4.0) 1.9 1.9) 3.8 
$1,500 to $1,799. .....-_-- wsacsleat 2.7; 2.7 3.4 2.0; *5.5 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.6 2.2 
$1,800 to $2,099___._.___-- re 2.8) 2.8 2. 5 2.3} 66.8 -5 2 8) -8} 2.1 
8) ll Lee | 1.7 2.1 8 1.4) 61.4 -4 4 . 5) i Le 
$2,400 to $2,600..............- Le 6 7 1.8) 61.4 -2 on . 3} 3 2 
Ros Oe ck ncewncnde . 8} -6 1.3 om SAF 4 4 ie dnas 8 
Ne OP Ra ccc deccecncnns- 1.6 1.8 33 Me skeen 4) 5 .3} .8 - 
LES Ea - 8) .6 1.3 9} 61.4 .4 .4 5} .3 .4 
SOE GEE ccc ecmncccnccncccesl” ea Ue 1.3 ._ <a id .8 5} 10 9 
$10,000 or more_..__..-.--.----- i a it . 8 Aas 108 ,GRei2: 
Median. --__- pounds Glenna Meee $158) $176) $161) $139) 6 $66) $28 $15 $36) $30| $5 














iT ‘he | beneficiary group includes 1 person for single retired workers and aged | w idows Ss, 2 persons for married 
couples, whether or not the spouse was entitled to benefits, and 2 or more persons for widowed mothers with 
entitled children. 

2 Represents money income received during survey year from employer, union, and veterans’ pensions; 
rents, interest, dividends, and annuities; and income from trust funds and from other reasonably permanent 
sources. 

3 The “‘survey year’’ was a period of 12 consecutive calendar months ended in September, October, and 
November, 1957, depending on the date of the interview. 

4 Husband not entitled to OASI benefits. 

5 Includes 17 married couples, 10 single retired workers, 3 aged widows, and 3 widowed mothers with 
entitled children who reported negative or break-even independent retirement incomes other than benefits. 

¢ Percentage and median computed on small base and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 


ae ee 


fmt fod fet ed 
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TABLE 5.—Average payments under various security welfare programs, 
January 1959 


Estimated Minimum 








Number average adequate 
Program recipients annual food cost for 
(million) ! payment 2 family of 
| four 3 
| 
ORR bn oni in po an 5 one Aa an 5 EEL dene nngnae ; 2 = = $943 
2. 87 OF 
ADC, .....------0ne-pne-2-----qnensnennnnenanenenneenncnenenne { 5.763 1, 283 943 
De So ih ct OR ces eth ale ous ie dda ~ 110 | 765 943 
FFI isos cpntdbabnboces sup damedatnidacnsadnh temgsaawe » 329} 650 943 
GA cw nnnccncennccncuseseswwaresasensdenniteotweaneoerbenuenesun - 466 | 822 943 


| | | 
1 Op. cit., p. 31. 
2 Computed by multiplying January payment by 12. Excludes ‘‘Vendor payments for medical care.’’ 
3 Food costs for a worker’s family of 4 persons based on various sources show a range from $1,099 in Kansas 
City to $1,540 in New York. See SS Bulletin, vol. 22, No. 4, Apr. 1959, p. 13. 
4 Total recipients—1 parent plus dependent children. 
5 Families. 





I have frequently called attention to the inadequacy of the unemployment 
compensation benefits from the standpoint of both the amount of the benefits and 
the extent of the coverage. In 1958, 44.1 million workers were employed in jobs 
covered by unemployment compensation laws, but 13.1 million were not covered 
at all. 

According to the most recent figures, 3,627,000 workers are unemployed. Of 
these 2,173,000 were receiving some compensation and 1,454,000 were receiving 
none. In many cases all savings had been exhausted. 

A recent television broadcast dramatically called attention to the numbers of 
families in the position of forced dependence for their very existence upon a 
surplus food program. This same broadcast showed the desperate circumstances 
of the unemployed and the inadequacy of the present system of distribution. 


TaBLE 6.—Highest month of unemployment for 1949-59 





Month of Number of 





Year | highest un- | unemployed 
employment 
sciitiscniscitaniaigaain eas | onhil 
ar ce Amagen Beale ee eee Mig, 2. 4, 000, 480 
| — penn nw tntagieassink gine Cocaben Sil oe ----| February - 4, 828, 000 
Deke icshs «anc dhan ; enn nnnnnnennenneennse---2--------| JONGMFY.......| 2, 683, 000 
1 cgi eckcteinliienicdetegel-aaiit acta -ioeaeceih-ieaiiaid basal ‘aici ----| February --.._| 2, 358, 000 
Sh etn ilies akin nan engietgeegass ilalenamenmeaamnasteradncl SE ns 2, 676, 000 
ek <aenit 2 ~ eas hen buted ts otsaen aerate’ snp enea bebe tep-teneee oh) MRM ceil 4, 052, 000 
Fo so dcp as emiinedes tenee caver wane ae onarmuy abt aie Seek telnetaaiie January..--- | 3, 697, 000 
ioe. aan aegis oats Se eee ae | June_- 3, 374, 000 
1087}... czevouti cca ate Leds lntn hee 0b died gant aden eee | December... --| 3, 374, 000 
Ps a oetasiocaieene Hahesdeteaianatdause alts atc lena iii : S POenss aaa 5, 437, 000 
| | 
UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES FOR MONTHS IN 1959 
WOE s op cece osc bAanenacaccndcsddbudsases ddan aaddugnsutaa whan aera : | January.._- 40 4, 724, 000 
1959_ __ suk ilieliaatetaaiees Cd interarm cae ae wet naiiemitead ...--| February--.--| 4, 749, 000 
TODD aces a cnisstxieciee tbls cae-omdhs-< tepid subicdee<abthh<ssh- cee March.......- 4, 362, 000 
SOs can cea erent ieee cee ae oe ee ea ee BE sadcnnoen 3, 627, 





1 In 1957 the month of June showed 3, 337,000 
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TABLE 7.— 
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Number of claimants exhausting unemployment benefit rights by calendar 
quarter, meee 





Total 


1, 934, 759 
1, 853, 336 
810, 580 
931, 362 
764, 420 
1, 768, 927 
1, 204, 272 
1, 020, 334 
1, 191, 260 
2, 600, 035 


| January to | 
March 


370, 998 | 
730, 140 | 
272, 699 | 


300, 563 
214, 804 
351, 104 
473, 330 
280, 707 
314, 375 
484, 014 


April to June | 


| July to Sep- 
tember 


438, 515 533, 991 
527, 984 
191, 869 | 
254, 377 
193, 290 


174, 822 
210, 282 
165, 007 
504, 966 
268, 620 
248, 209 
273, 317 


351, 882 
273, 984 
314, 128 
721, 972 


342, 086 | 


777, 912 | 


| October to 


December 


591, 255 
253, 125 
171, 190 
166, 140 
191, 319 


616, 137 


| 
| 
469, 287 | 
| 


1 Excludes ‘claimants exhausting under temporary programs, 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


These are the statistics of hardship. The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture estimates, on the basis of recent surveys, that about 
12 percent of our families, or approximately 7.5 million people, have poor or very 
deficient diets. Twenty-nine percent of the families with incomes under $2,000 
a year and 15 percent of those with incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 are 
similarly subject to the diseases and ravages of malnutrition. 


TaBLe 8.—Percent of households in the United States having diets in spring 1955 
that did not contain all of the nutrients in the quantities that the National Research 
Council recommends 


With diets below 
| recommendations in 1 
or more nutrients 


With diets below recommendations in specified 
nutrients 


taxes 


Money income after income} | | 


Poor 
diets 


Not poor 
but not 
meeting 

recommen- 


Iron 


ee | Thia- IRibo-| Ascorbic 
mine |flavin| acid 
he 


dations 


29 
39 | 
34 
31 
25 
23 
22 


All households of 2 or more 
persons 


$2,000 to $2,900... _- Pied 


35 
35 | 
37 
36 
37 
32 
33 


48 | 
64 
52 | 
49 
44 
39 
38 


The NRC recommendations have been designed for use in planning diets that are adequate for most peo 

ple. Therefore, the levels of nutrients so recommended are more than many people actually need, and are 
coxtedeiby higher than needed to prevent malnutrition. Because needs of individuals vary, diets falling 
below these standards are not necessarily bad and the people consuming them are not malnourished. 


Source: 1955 household food consumption survey, Rept. No. 6 and unpublished data from survey. 
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In the Washington Post recently (May 25) Mr. P. 8. Brown noted that “about 
1 child in 7 under 16 years of age, living in the District, is in a family whose 
income is below the public assistance budget standards. Many of these are 
hungry. They simply don’t get enough to eat, as schoolteachers and welfare 
workers well know.”’ 

I am including as an appendix to this statement the results of some recent 
studies conducted by State agricultural experiment stations around the country. 
The subjects of these studies were generally schootchildren, a significant percent- 
age of whom revealed symptoms of malnutrition—deformed bones, receding gums, 
—— vision, skin eruptions, and so forth. Conditions such as these were not 
indigenous to any particular section of the country or any locality. They were 
found everywhere that such studies were made. 


BACKGROUND OF S. 1884 


Since 1949 approximately 70 bills or resolutions have been introduced dealing 
with food stamp plans or programs for the direct distribution of food. Of these 
only one important contribution to the solution of this problem has passed. This 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to grind wheat and corn into flour and 
meal. Today well over half of the food that is distributed to needy families is 
flour and cornmeal. 
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GROWTH OF THE SURPLUS FOOD PROGRAM 





Since the 84th Congress there has been a dramatic increase in the size of the 
surplus foods program. In 1954, 37.5 million pounds of food were distributed. 
In 1958, 471.5 million pounds were distributed. The cost of the food distributed 
has risen from $11.9 million in 1954 to $74.9 million in 1958. But this is not 
enough. It comprises less than 3 percent of the total expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in these years for farm price and income stabilization. More- 
over, the overwhelming bulk of surplus foods distributed are cereals, rice, and beans. 
This month they will comprise of wheat, flour, cornmeal, rice, butter, dried milk, 
and dried eggs. 

Although almost 6 million people are presently receiving food under this program 
(see table 11), they do not receive an adequate diet.+ 

The Agricultural Marketing Service has recommended a weekly food ration 
which exceeds that being allowed to the average recipient. Even the recom- 
mended ration, however, falls far short of the minimum low income diet prescribed 
by the Bureau of Nutrition of the USDA. In order to provide an adequate diet 
for the present recipients, the amount of food donated would have to be increased 
four times and the types of food would have to be different. A table showing the 
recommended ration and the amount needed to supplement that ration in order 
to provide an adequate diet for those now receiving surplus foods, which follows, 
illustrates these deficiencies in the present program, 


TABLE 11.—Number of needy persons in family units receiving donated foods in 
March 1959 


POND Gos or coins 2 ei ee 136,210 New Jersey___._..-_---- : 17, 695 
Aeon Ss A a 60, 956 New Mexico............-- 42, 057 
pe 205. d70 New York................ ' 405, 013 
CON sn ny Se 52,445 North Carolina___..__.__-__ 739 
Colorado... ...~. : 26,370 North Dakota_________- 12, 820 
Connecticut : eee Cre oo a on se g : 67, 804 
District of Columbia_ - -- - ~~ oe; kone CORURNORE os oo 257, 368 
RN ae 38,488 Pennsylvania___......___- 858, 791 
RINE ot oo ee ee 85, 687 Puerto Rico___________- 605, 666 
OR AS Ae. RA ep : 103, 654 Rhode Island____________- 12, 312 
Me ost one Rah 91,094 South Carolina_________- 1, 886 
POneGe oo 12,107 South Dakota__.._...____- 38, 531 
Kentucky -_----. ee ee 294, 874 Tennessee___________-_ ne 171, 041 
SOREIANN C5 6. os a gad 2 a ee ey aes ae es 5 143, 051 
TNS sitneata a er ee Set eth a SAR pace aelletelS A aE het e 25, 778 
I Sait cn ieeeenirek nes ak ee Re. 15, 157 
Massachusetts. .........-- S10 Vinee oe 41, 580 
ReIGnIGM, boo. 5c4 Coos Poke} 514, 851 Washington_____________- 7,151 
PRION Cai iets 4 oc tercpane cts sence 51,252 West Virginia.......-.- wht 301, 264 
Pe NNN ar c a ea aca 400, 920 Wisconsin __------ Sexe heed 65, 142 
| ee eee ee ee 123,466: Wyomilign s 2 cs2cce3 eer 9, 688 
SE Re eee eer 13,012 Trust territory.._..._...-- 4, 050 
DROOIN escecct. weld a eae 2, 010 —_——_———- 
INOWONR fact cous ode cad 1, 247 Total, United States. 5, 741, 298 


iced steatelan 8, 992 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture Release 1247-59, May 15, 1959. 
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TABLE 12.—-Quantities of food needed to supplement the foods on the surplus distribu- 
tion list (as of Apr. 24, 1959) to provide a restricted diet to recipients 


Supplemental amounts needed 
Food group per person per week! 
Grain products (in terms of flour and cereals) ___.____..__-- 2 pounds, 3 ounces. 
icici danceciacnawuebickil 8 ounces. 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes__-_---_- Reta e mee daa sea 3 pounds, 6 ounces. 
a a alushibidbnhn okendlew 1 pound, 8 ounces. 
ne WIND CINE SOU ois whe nb eccdecceneune 3 pounds, 3 ounces. 
Milk, cheese (fluid milk equivalent of milk products) - --- ~~ 34 quarts. 
Meat, SN EE biisdeckdhgiausccnsdUibatnedeseeus 15 ounces. 
Se Relitiit Salatinidlinthnis tina ei eanink ccecaletahille eadaeatandade til (SE OeeeL 3 eggs. 
DP i. £6 tbctinaneatntdttiktetbnnGadevaumedenate: 6 ounces. 
Sugar, SND sa. ee Sd Ses Swat ek wien et ese Wee 11 ounces. 
Estimated cost of supplementation (at January 1959 retail 
prices assuming the assortment of foods, with each 
group that families — make). 
Tilia dh icic wind ished oiled ed debdaiel date dice $3.10. 
MID ries scene Se eee aes $2.50. 


1 Based upon the average per person for a family of 4; man, woman, child 10-12, and child 7-9. 
Source: USDA, Agricultural Research Service, Household Economics Research Division. 


TABLE 13.—Quantities of food needed to supplement the foods on the surplus distribu- 
tion list (as of Apr. 24, 1959) to provide USDA’s low cost food plan on which 
many welfare agencies base their family food allotments 


Supplemental amounts needed 

Food group per person per week! 
Grain products (in terms of flour and cereal)____-_-__--- 1 pound, 11 ounces. 
ih ORE MOR... nent cance aes kaa ne Cee 5 ounces. 
Ds ctr eee em ahem ene eben wait Kin ween wee 2 pounds, 7 ounces. 
Citrus fruit, tomatoes_----.......-----------------..-. 2 pounds, 2 ounces. 
Dark-green and deep-yellow vegetables__._.......--.---- 10 ounces. 
Other vegetables and fruits. _._.........--...-----.--- — 15 ounces. 
Milk, cheese (calcium equivalent of milk products) __------ quarts. 
NN OMECTY, ORIEN oe Simi nde ane mnce awn e 2 pounds, 10 ounces. 
tnair ae cots sb ae a etaetel Pi cht aneeemats 1% dozen. 
asics nw > oa» odin diaine ahs einen at 4 ounces. 
Sugar, Ne saint seth wt ince nein mnie is aa ea etic 12 ounces. 


Estimated cost of supplementation (at January 1959 retail 
prices assuming the assortment of foods within each 
group that families usually make) ---_-....----------- $5.50. 


1 Based upon the average per person for a family of 4: man, woman, cbild 10-12, and child 7-9. 
Source: USDA, Agricultural Research Service, Household Economics Research Division. 


The present program is employing our abundance in such a way as to reach 
only a portion of the pon who need its benefits. Only one-third of the counties 
in the 44 participating States are currently served and the number of persons 
eligible in each State bears no apparent relationship to population, poverty, 
unemployment or any other ascertainable criteria. (See tables 14 and 15.) 
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TaBLE 14.—Comparison of December 1958 needy person recipients of donated 
commodities to estimated population as of July 1, 1958 


Percent Percent 
of popu-| Num ber of popu-| Number 
lation | of recip- lation | of recip-| Civilian 
States participating | receiv- | ients, States participating | receiv- | ients, 
ing Decem- ing Decem- 
| com- | ber 1958 | com- | ber 1958 
modi- 
ties 


Puerto Rico 
West Virginia 
Oklahoma. ----.-.-.-- 


Kentucky 
Pennsylvania 


596, 076 
331, 441 
278, 223 
219, 354 
246, 960 
254, 377 
829, 550 
538, 385 
51, 891 
40, 020 
37, 162 
137, 713 
31, 019 
154, 551 
131, 571 
12) 688 
92) 468 
34, 851 
8, 477 
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100, 482 
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TABLE 15.—Number of persons in family units eligible for and participating in 


commodity distribution, February 1959 


| 


| Recipi- Number of recipients 

| Number of jients as a | _ 
State | eligibles! | ercent of 

| eligibles Total | Public Indians Other 


assistance 





Alabama | 90 135, 135 | 46, 102 89, 033 
Arizona 81 53, 642 | 21, 398 11,015 21, 229 
Arkansas i] 297, 789 | S8, 992 | 
California | 83 71, 857 20, 376 20 | 
Colorado ji 93 27, 442 19, 599 
Connecticut 65 882 
District of Columbia 83 19, 752 
Georgia ‘ 91 13, 584 
Illinois ‘i 87 58, 156 
Indiana ‘ a 8S i 19, 071 
Iowa... ; ' 90 97, 184 45,015 171 
Kansas s J 100 11, 953 11, 900 
Kentucky . | 91 278, 808 75, 265 203, 543 
ES ee eae eat 99 178, 262 178, 262 
Maine S4 58, 887 25, 979 831 32, 077 
NE i msec 84 | 16, 683 21, 994 24, 689 
Massachusetts a: 32 4,414 $, 123 291 
Michigan es 90 536, 129 219, 573 316, 556 
Minnesota 93 19, 751 27, 237 4, 108 18, 406 
OO oes at 93 440, 993 75, 847 265, 146 
Missouri | 72 124, 620 35, 027 89, 593 
Montana | 93 11,916 235 11, 405 276 
Nebraska 100 2, 102 2, 102 ‘ 
Nevada oe Ss: es | v4 1, 598 853 263 182 
New Hampshire 7 | Q7 9, 597 4,579 5, O18 
New Jersey ex J 97 21, 693 13, 903 7, 790 
New Mexico | 87 42,183 | 28, 723 13, 460 
New York 69 | 374, 516 262, 395 112, 121 
North Carolina 84 904 904 
North Dakota 90 12 5 769 9, 752 2,144 
Ohio S8 67, 992 61, 232 6, 760 
Oklahoma | 295, 835 8S 260, 159 113, 358 146, 801 
Pennsylvania : | 931, 788 84 7SU, 423 258, 206 522, 217 
Puerto Rico. ; ool 637, 749 4 602, 253 100, 550 i 201, 703 
Rhode Island ‘ | 19, 997 62 12, 470 8, 602 3, 868 
South Carolina 2, 660 100 2, 660 2, 660 
South Dakota = 42,372 92 4,153 13, 497 19, 783 5, 873 
rennessex 194, 699 ) 174, 484 36, 378 138, 106 
Texas 162, 739 92 149, 484 $6, 74¢ 102, 738 
Utah 35, 739 66 23, 410 18, 067 1,081 +, 262 
Vermont . ; ‘i 16, 858 87 14, 741 4, 668 10. 073 
Virginia 42, 404 87 36, 982 6, 878 30, 104 
Washington 8, 284 SY 7, 354 5, 370 1, 984 
West Virginia | 323, 787 91 204,8 85, 300 ‘OY, 566 
Wisconsin 71, 561 88 63, 158 16, 628 866 15, 664 
Wyoming 10, 798 91 9, 843 ), 167 4, 676 
Trust ‘Territory 5, 835 100 5, 835 5, 835 

' 

| 


Total | 6, 548, 813 87 5, 710, 670 2, 371, 976 61,397 | 3, 277, 297 
| | 


! Number of persons certified as eligible to receive donated commodities. 


In summary: 

1. We have the most productive economy in the world. We have burdensome 
surpluses of food products at the very time that tens of millions of our people 
are living on inadequate diets or actually suffering malnutrition or slow starvation. 

2. The various social security and welfare programs are inadequate to the task 
of preventing malnutrition and hunger. They should be improved as quickly 
and completely as they can be, but in the meantime we should do whatever we 
can do to fill the gaps. 

3. There is evidence of great need for even the limited types of surplus foods 
which have been available, and with improvements in the program more States, 
counties, and cities would undoubtedly participate and the extent of participa- 
ation—the number of people benefited—would increase. 

4. The food program has not been operated with the needs of the consumers in 
mind. It has been administered more in an impossible attempt at a fiscal profit 
than in an attempt to fill a need. 
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ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION OF THE PROVISIONS OF S, 1884 


This bill is not offered as a complete solution to the continuing problem of 
farm price and income stabilization. 1 think it will help agriculture by increasing 
the consumption of farm products, but the increase will not be enough to influence 
farm prices materially. It will help the farm program by placing the cost of 
the food distribution program where it belongs, so that it will not be charged to 
the farm program. But 1 do not wish to be misunderstood. This bill is primarily 
designed as an aid to the needy. The benefits to commercial farmers will be 
incidental to its main purpose. 

This bill provides for the transfer of the existing domestic surplus food distribu- 
tion program from the Department of Agriculture to,the Department of Health, 
iducation, and Welfare. This transfer is an essential part of the measure for 
several reasons. It will enable us to charge the costs of the program to welfare. 
It will enable us to fix the responsibilities for administration and improvement 
of the program in the Department responsible for welfare measures. It will 
enable us to make funds available to the welfare department without raising the 
specter of increased opposition to a legitimate farm program. It will put the 
administration of the program in the hands of the department which administers 
most of the other welfare programs and whose staff should have a better grasp 
of the needs and problems invoived in its administration. There is evidence that 
the present Secretary of Agriculture has no interest in the food program. 

For instance, in 1955, while the Congress was considering 8. 661, which author- 
ized the Seeretary of Agriculture to grind wheat and corn into flour and meai for 
distribution to the needy, Mr. True D. Morse, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
stated: 

“DEAR SENATOR KLLENDER: This is in reply to your request for a report on 
S. 661, a bill to authorize the Commodity Credit Corporation to process food 
commodities for donation under certain acts. 

“The Department does not favor passage of S. 661. 

‘“* * * By providing authority to pay processing costs, 8. 661 would permit 
the donation of wheat and corn in the form of flour and meal, respectively, to 
eligible domestic recipients. 

“The domestic distribution of wheat flour and cornmeal cannot be justified 
on the basis of theJneed for surplus disposal operations. Such distribution would 
be more in the nature of a welfare or a relief program, which is not a direct re- 
sponsibility of this Department. 

‘“* * * The Departinent’s first responsibility is to secure all possible sales.”’ 

He continued, contending that the domestic distribution of flour and cornmeal 
would not do much to reduce surplus stocks; would increase the cost of the pro- 
gram; might well interfere with ‘‘normal marketings” of flour and cornmeal; and 
would not lead to any material inerease in consumption of these products. 

Not once in this communication is there any evidence tnat Mr. Morse or his 
superior, Mr. Benson, felt any responsibility to the needy or any interest in 
relieving their hunger. That was over 4 years ago. 

This vear Mr. George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, addressed a letter 
to Mr. Benson in which he expressed a desire to see more done with surplus foods, 
He asked Mr. Benson if he had all the authority he needed from the Congress, 
whether he had all the money he needed, and sought to clarify what was needed 
to increase the distribution of surpluses to the needy. 

First Mr. True D. Morse, for Mr. Benson, replied that he would have to study 
the questions raised. Later, Mr. True D. Morse, for Mr. Benson, replied that 
they had all the authority they wanted, all the funds they needed, and that they 
were doing all they intended to do on the domestic surplus food program because 
their first responsibility was to the farm program and that meant holding the 
costs down. 

‘‘We in the Department,” Mr. Morse wrote, ‘‘* * * are most sympathetic 
to the plight of needy persons * * *. In earrying out programs for [alleviating 
hardship] * * * we must, however, not lose sight of the fact that the primary 
responsibility of the Department is to carry out farm programs that benefit 
farmers. We must, therefore, operate our donation program in a manner that 
would not jeopardize the farmer’s stake in the various agricultural programs by 
incurring additional or excessive costs that cannot properly be justified as a charge 
against farm programs.”’ 

Section 6 of the bill provides that the CCC shall make available to the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ‘‘a maximum quantity of 
surplus agricultural food products * * * and upon request of the Secretary 
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arrange for processing, packaging, and delivery to designated points of any surplus 
agricultural food product.” This section does not change any current operations 
of CCC except that the requests for food for distribution to the domestic needy 
shall come from the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare instead of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Section 7 of the bill stipulates that surplus food products shall be made available 
by CCC for distribution to needy persons and that the requests for this purpose 
shall have priority over any other request or means of disposal except and unless 
they can be sold by CCC for an amount equal to not less than the total cost of 
their acquisition, transportation, insurance, storage, and other ascertainable costs 
of such products to the corporation. The basic purpose here is to establish a 
priority for the needy in this country, but to achieve this end it is essential that 
certain practices of the Department of Agriculture be discouraged. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Benson refuses to make peanuts, peanut 
butter, and peanut oils available to the needy primarily because he hopes to 
salvage a part of the cost of the peanuts by holding them for commercial sale. 
The poor and hungry should also be considered. Of course, the CCC would be 
reimbursed for the peanuts distributed to the needy. This will not interfere 
with any legitimate use of surplus products for foreign aid or sale. 

Aside from the transfer of the food program to the welfare department, the 
next most important provision of the bill is in section 8. This section authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to purchase supplementary foods—which are in adequate supply—in addition 
to surplus agricultural food products, for the purpose of giving the needy a more 
balanced diet. It also instructs him to consult with the Secretary of Agriculture 
regarding these purchases to the end that they may have a maximum effect on 
increasing farm incomes. Expenditures under this section are limited to $150 
million per year. 
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The bill also authorizes and directs the new Administrator to give financial 
assistance to States and local governments in meeting the cost of food distribution 
to the needy. It is my understanding the renason some States and local govern- 
ments restrict participation—and only about a third of the counties in the Nation 
participate in this program at all—now is: (1) The limited types of food available 
do not make it particularly attractive and (2) the cost of a liberal program in some 
areas, or any program at all in others, puts an undue strain upon their financial 
resources. The cost of this assistance would not be very great. It will probably 
not exceed $500,000 per year. But I think this provision is essential to a good food 
program. The ability of State and local governments to pay expenses varies 
almost as much as that of individuals. Because an area is poor, because it is a 
depressed area due to the migration of industry, the exhaustion of resources, or the 
impact of automation, is no reason why the needy should go hungry when we have 
an abundance of food. 

Section 10 authorizes and directs the new Administrator to fix minimum and 
maximum standards of eligibility for participation in the food program. This is 
essential for budgetary reasons. It is essential also to secure equal participation 
and to avoid misuses and abuses of the program. It is stipulated that no State 
or subdivision of a State shall be denied the right to continue to participate if the 
standards adopted run counter to the current standards of that political area until 
there has been ample time for adjustment of existing standards. Except, how- 
ever, that no State or local government shall be permitted to benefit from this 
program if it denies access to this food solely because the needy are not legal 
residents. The tragic plight of the needy person who is without legal residence 
or far from home is all too familiar. Under this program he would not be deprived 
of participation upon that basis. 

Section 10(b) specifies that in establishing standards of eligibility for the receipt 
of benefits the Secretary shall stipulate that the receipt of income or other assist- 
ance under the social security or related acts as well as assistance from State and 
local governments, as such, shall not be the basis for denying eligibility for.surplus 
food. And it specifies further that the maximum limits for participation shall 
relate to current income of the needy insofar as possible. The first section is 
largely self-explanatory. The mere fact that a retired worker may be receiving 
a benefit under OASI should not preclude him from benefiting from the food 
program. Nosuch categorical exclusion should be permitted. The second provi- 
sion is inserted for the purpose of encouraging the Secretary to simplify standards 
and to prohibit the adoption or enforcement of standards which would compel the 
temporarily unemployed to sell their homes and exhaust the last bit of their savings 
before they can receive any assistance. Neither the individual nor the community 
is benefited by making the needy subscribe to a pauper’s oath before they can 
receive public assistance. 

Section 11 stipulates that State and local governments cannot use the benefits 
of this program to decrease cash assistance. Every American is in sympathy 
with the basic principle that insofar as possible security and welfare assistance 
should be on a cash basis. This section recognizes that fact. 

Section 12 provides that tne CCC shall be reimbursed by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for costs occurred in carrying out 
the purposes of this act. It provides that all costs of processing, reprocessing, 
packaging, handling, and transporting surplus food products pursuant to a request 
by HEW shall be reimbursable, plus the market price of such products at the time 
they are requested by the Secretary. 

The final section authorizes the appropriation of funds for carrying out the act. 


APPENDIX 
NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCIES REVEALED IN COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Research into the dietary habits of typical communities has been conducted 
over the past 10 years by a number of State agricultural experiment stations. A 
significant percentage of the persons studied were found to have insufficient diets, 
and physical evidences of some malnutrition were observed wherever examinations 
were conducted. 


Undernourished Virginia school children 


A study in 1954 revealed the following deficiencies in the diets of preadolescent 
children in the Blacksburg, Va., school district: 
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Percent of children having food intakes of specified nutrients within certain ranges 
of the National Research Council’s recommended allowances by area, race, and 


age groups 
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The results of physical examinations administered on participating children are 
summarized below: 

Skin facial.—-Ten percent or less of the white children had symptoms of either 
nasolabial or other seborrhea. Sixty-one percent of the Negroes had signs or 
symptoms of nasolabial seborrhea and 42 percent had signs or symptoms of other 
seborrhea. 

Skin general.—The general condition of the skin of most of the children of both 
races appeared to be good, the exception being slight follicular keratosis and thick 
pigmented pressure points, while among the white children bluish red mottling 
of the skin was frequently observed. For thick pigmented pressure points, the 
variation was from 16 percent for the whites to 27 percent for the Negroes. None 
of the Negroes showed signs and symptoms of bluish red mottling, but it appeared 
among 18 percent of the white children. 

Eyes.—Seven percent of the white children had signs or symptoms of blepharitis. 
Among both races signs or symptoms of conjunctival injection appeared. It was 
found among 2 percent of the white children and 5 percent of the Negroes. 

Lips and mouth.—Fight percent of the white children and 2 percent of the 
Negroes had angular lesions. Six percent of the whites and 5 percent of the 
Negroes had signs and symptoms of cheilosis. 

Tongue.—Eleven percent of the white children and 10 percent of the Negro 
children had papillary hypertrophy. Light percent of the whites and 20 percent 
of the Negroes had signs or symptoms of papillary atrophy. Five percent of the 
Negroes and none of the whites had evidences of purplish magenta tongue. Two 
percent of the whites and 5 percent of the Negroes had tongue fissures. 

Gums.— Recession was the only gum condition found to be pathological among 
many of the children. It was found in 20 percent of the white children and 17 
percent of the Negroes. Five percent of the whites had bleeding gums but only 
2 percent of the colored children were found with this condition. Five percent 
of the white children and 7 percent of the Negro children had atrophy of the 
gums. The other signs and symptoms for which the gums were examined were 
found to be pathological among only a small number of the children. 

Neuromuscular.—Calf tenderness was found only among 7 percent of the white 
children and among 2 percent of the Negroes. No other abnormal neuromuscular 
sign or symptom was found among as many as 5 percent of the children of either 
race. 

Skeletal.—Knock-knees was the skeletal sign most frequently found to be 
pathological. It was found among 13 percent of the white children and 10 percent 
of the Negroes. Eight percent of the white children and 7 percent of the Negroes 
had bowlegs. 

Teeth.— Over 50 percent of the children of each race had carious teeth while 49 
percent of the white and only 12 percent of the Negro children had filled teeth, 
Forty-five percent of the white and 54 percent of the Negro children had missing 
teeth. This is to be expected as many of the children were of the age when they 
lose their first teeth. 


Milk consumption in Mississippi and South Carolina 

A Mississippi farm researca bulletin (October 1955) reported that over one- 
fourth of the persons in low-income Mississippi families received less than a pint 
of milk per week. This compared with a recommended minimum of 2 quarts 
per week. 

Similarly inadequate milk consumption levels were recorded among Negroes in 
the Coastal Plain of South Carolina. Less than 20 percent met the dietary 
minimum. 


Reece 
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Percent of families using specified quantities of milk or its equivalent per person per 
day, by region and race, urban ana rural families, South Carolina, 1953-54 


{Includes only milk used at home} 








Number of families Families using specified cups per person 
— [a etm 
Location and race Coastal | Coastal Plain Piedmont 
Plain Piedmont 


Less than 2 cups Less than | 2 cups 
2 cups or more 2 cups or more 





Number Number Percent Percent Percent Percent 
52 26 




















i re 272 256 48 
i Ne 187 220 | 33 | 67 21 79 
:.......-.- 85 36 82 18 61 39 
— | See eee ete ace 
Rural, all pe 276 228 | 58 42 22 78 
re 154 160 | 38 | 62 12 88 
ss: teheeata an deanteanis 122 68 | 83 | 17 | 44 56 

| 


Average quantity of milk or its equivalent used per person at home, by income and 
region, urban families and rural nonfarm families, South Carolina, 1953-54 



































| 
Milk equivalent per person in a week 
Number sti nenteiigipilie aD ila 
Location and income | of | 
| families | Both Coastal Piedmont 
| regions Plain 
Quarts | Quarts | Quarts 
I Oixictanetnancss ox si Wiesel | 528 4.2 3.8 4.5 
Under $2,000. .........----------- eke aa 103 | 2.6 2.2 3.4 
2,000 to $4,000. ........... paednas auceesen ares 3 | 224 4.2 3.9 4.4 
a ae ee aidieeaue 201 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Rural nonfarm, all. ....._-- mcssnttshlitennsetel Sk ee 4.6 
| ee ia pai ee 
NE cnet cos aewasemnmans condw eee pened 82 | 2:3 ho 3.4 
Se OES Oe ee eee Basic k es ace ee -| 68 4.1 3.6 4.7 
CO RE ee Se ee eee 48 5.9 6.2 5.8 
| | | 





Wn) Bulletin 437, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station of Clemson Agricultural College, 
ay 1956. 


Vitamin A intake in Rhode Island 


A study of representative Rhode Island schoolchildren showed that 22 percent 
of the boys and 18 percent of the girls received less than two-thirds of the National 
Research Council’s recommended allowance of vitamin A, and 15 percent of the 
boys received less than one-half the amount recommended (Bulletin 327, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station, 1955). 


Symptoms of undernourishment in New Mexico 


Physical evidences of nutritional deficiencies were evidenced in over half of 
the schoolchildren examined in the vicinity of the agricultural experiment station 
at Las Vegas, N. Mex. Fifty percent of the boys received less than two-thirds 
of the recommended minimum of calcium (Bulletin 384, New Mexico Agricultural 

<xperiment Station, March 1954). 
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Towa, Kansas, and Ohio 


In coope r tive studies of schoolehildren in 3 Midwestern States, an average 
of 1 out of 15 children revealed physical evidences of undernourishmeut £ 
; Phirty “one percent of the boys and 41 pereent of the girls at an Iowa school 
were receiving less than 67 percent of the NRC-r commended amount in at least 


yt ae tel nt category. ao of many children in sll three States were poor 
as the following table indica 
General nut De lue hildren’ | ali 

value of children’s diets in relation to National Research Council 


recommended allowances (1948 


| —— a — a - ——— 


: Some nutrients } 
| Cases Some nutrients below 100 percent Aj? nutrients 100 
below 67 percent but none befow 67 perrent or more 


Classificatior | 
— percent 


' 


| Number Number | Percent | Number! Percent | Number} Percent 





Sec cakes | 
} 
Children: 
Iowa : 63 | 22 35 26 41 15 24 
Kansas ‘ 119 | 57 | 18 54 45 8 7 
Ohio. , 57 | 8 | 14 39 68 10 | 18 
Boys: | 
All ages: 
Iowa 34 | 14 | 41 10 29 10 29 
Kansas | 63 | 29 16 9g 46 5 g 
Ohio 27 | 5 | 18 | 17 63 5 18 
11 years and below: ! 
Iowa 18 | k 17 } 7 39 8 44 
Kansas 47 22 47 2 47 i < 6 
Ohio 16 | 4 5 ’ 56 19 
12 years and above: ? | 
lowa 16 | 11 69 3 19 2 | 12 
Kansas ‘ 16 | 7 44 7 44 | 2 12 
Ohio 11 | 3 9 8 73 | 2 18 
Girls: } | 
All ages: | 
Iowa. - bowl 29 8 | 28 16 55 5 17 
Kansas ‘ o 56 | 28 50 25 45 3 | : 
Ohio eo 30 | 3 | 10 22 73 5 17 
11 years and below: ! 
Iowa “ cee 21 | 3 14 14 67 4 19 
Kansas. --- icomewel 48 | 22 46, 24 50 2 4 
Ohio 20 | 1 | 5 15 75 4 | 20 
12 vears and above: ? } 
“Towa | 8 | 5 | 62 2 25 1 12 
sr eintens 8 | 6 | 75 I 12 1 12 
Ohio 10 | 2 | 20 7 70 1 10 
| ! i 





1 Kansas and Ohio, ages 9-11 years; Iowa, ages 6-11 years. 
2 Kansas, ages 12-14 years; Ohio, ages 12-15 years; Iowa, ages 12-18 vears. 





Source: Technical Bulletin 81, Agricultural Experiment Station, Kansas State College, Juity 1956. 


Poor diets in Montana 

Many Montana students have poor diets, as indicated in a 1958 study of high 
school students in two Montana communities. The following table indicates by 
percentage those evidencing physical signs assoc inated with malnutrition. 








iam Jan | 

Nutrient Number of | Percentage | Nutrient | Number of | Pereentage 

signs | | signs 

- ea ee rane 
Vitamin A 0 | 40.0 || Riboflavin—Con 2} 14.5 
| 1 35. 5 3 3.6 
3 15.4 ee 0 86.4 
3 | 8.2 | 1 | 13.6 
4 | .9 || Ascorbic acid ; 0 | 71.0 
avin 0 | 38.2 1 | oF 4 
aes 1 | 43.6 2 | 3.6 
2 EE a 


Source: Montana State College Agricultural Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin 536, Widens 1958. 
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Mining community in West Virginia 

Nutritional studies made in Nonangalia County, W. Va., during 1950-52, re- 
vealed that ‘‘a number of children had mild cases of gingivitis and cheilosis (inflam- 
mation of gums and cracking of lips), which are sometimes attributed to deficien- 
cies of riboflavin, niacin, iron, and ascorbie acid. Some children also exhibited 
slight enlargement of the thyroid gland.’’ Commenting upon these findings, the 
report concluded: ‘These physical symptoms are important since they may be 
indicative of inadequate nutrition over long periods.”’ 
we An examination of a number of mining families whose children had deficient 
diets was reported as follows: 

RESULTS 
Blood levels 

The hemoglobin ratings for most of the subjects were either “‘fair’’ or ‘‘good.”’ 
The 1 to 3-year age group and adult males were exceptions and were predominantly 
in the “‘poor” and ‘‘excellent”’ groups respectively. 

More than half or the children were rated “‘poor”’ or “‘fair’”’ for blood serum levels 
of ascorbic acid, vitamin A, and carotene. This is not surprising because many 
of the children in this study were selected on the basis of having been found to have 
low serum levels of one or more of these constituents. The parents, too, had low 
serum ascorbic acid levels—more than 70 percent of them were rated either ‘‘poor” 
or“‘fair.’”’ However, the parents had higher levels of vitamin A than the children— 
more than 70 percent were in the ‘“‘good”’ or ‘‘excellent’”’ range. Most of the 
parents were rated either “‘fair” or ‘‘good”’ for carotene. 


Medical inspections 

Some physical signs possibly related to nutritional deficiencies were found in a 
large portion of the adult group. (See table 13.) Thickening of the bulbar con- 
junctiva was observed in 18 percent of the men. Cheilosis was seen in 18 percent 
of the men and 10 percent of the women. 

Numerous gum signs were observed. Swelling, thickening, recession, and 
retraction of the gums and blunting of the interdental papilla were all observed 
in a relatively high percentage of the adults, as shown in table 13. 

The incidence of the above gum signs Was appreciably lowe: in the children than 
in the parents in spite of the fact that more than one-fourth of the parents were 
toothless and consequently could not exhibit the signs. However, this is to be 
expected since extended periods of dietary deficiency are usually required to 
produce physical signs of malnutrition. 

Nasolabial seborrhea was common in teenage boys but not in other groups. 


Percentage distribution of subjects according to ratings of blood constituent levels 
(mining families) 


Adults Age group—children 


Nutrient in blood | | 














| | 
Male | Female) 1 to3 | 4to6 | 7to9 | 10to12)/ 13to18| 13to1s 
| | male | female 

—E — - sar — = | ——— | oo 

Hemoglobin: 
es ; 0 | 5 | 45 10 0 0 0; 12 
Fair 3%, etek 18 | 33 | 36 | 77 | 61 39 | 50 53 
Good._ 29 | 30 | 18 10 33 58 j 27 24 
Excellent... -- 53 | 33 | 0 | 3 | 6 4 23 12 

Ascorbic acid: | | | 
<n aes 3 58 | 41 | 33 38 26 | 13 | 55 | 7 
ele o <s 33} 33 il 19} 26) 33 | a 10 
Good. j yee se 8 15 | 0 10 17 | 33 | 27 20 
Excellent __ ae yes. 0 | 11 | 56 33 30 | 20 y 0 

Vitamin A: | 
Poor...-. : | 18 | 18 | 22 | 55 44 | 33 | 26 27 
Wai ES. 0 | 13 44 if 6 | 29 | 21 | 33 
TO re Sis. gales ag 47 42 33 32 7 | 38 | 47 | 27 
Excellent_.- << 35 | 26 | 0 0 | 3 0 | 5 | 13 

Carotene: j | | | 
NE eae 7 6 | 24 44 23 22 | 21 26 20 
ee sR 59 47 | 22 | 41 50 | 7 42 53 
I sd 5nd6e-sanckase wee! 35 | 2 33 | 36 | 22 | 8 | 203 27 
Excellent_ ‘ 0 8 | 0 0 6 0 | 5 | 0 
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Percentage incidence of certain physical signs possibly related to nutritional 
deficiencies (38d and 4th grade children) 














Percentage of subjects 
Physical signs ae nia Suggested deficiency 
(18, 19, 20) 
Urban Industrial | All subjects 
saiagistiinagtnsciactatag latent teaeiionent eas 

Eyes: | 

I Since tian eenn 4.2 9.5 6.4 | Vitamin A, riboflavin. 

Bulbar conjunctiva, in- 1.0 5.3 3.4 | Ascorbic acid, riboflavin. 

creased vascularity. } | 
Bulbar conjunctiva, thick- 1.0 2.6 | 1.7 | Vitamin A, riboflavin. 
ening. 

Outer canthi, lesions ------- 2.6 7.4 4.7 | Riboflavin. 
Skin (face): | 

Nasolabial seborrhea... _--- pietien eis naa .2 | Riboflavin, vitamin A or C. 

MI eit S eis carcass PW Pennaccucesneecs .2 | Riboflavin, vitamin A. 
Mouth: 

Rae, COONS... onc nnccniace 22.0 11.6 16.5 | Riboflavin, niacin, iron. 

Buccal mucosa, stomatitis__|....-....-.---- ‘ .5 | Niacin. 

cir wenn cae 19.4 19. 6 19.4 | Ascorbic acid. 

Tongue, papillae changes__. 1.6 ut | 1.7 | Riboflavin, niacin. 
Thyroid gland: Enlargement... 12.6 10.6 | 11.8 | Iodine. 
Skin (arms): 

0 ee eee Ow Vicane | 73 

eee 4.7 2.6 | 3.7 | Vitamin A, 

PEs sicker cnnncnsosens | <cigubinaiaed 5 | .2 | Ascorbic acid. 


Percentage distribution of subjects according to ratings of blood constituent levels 
(3d and 4th grade children) 

















Indicated level of nutrition 
. 1 Number of 
Nutrient in blood subjects | 
| Poor | Fair Food Excellent 
aes 34 See e “srt Pee ae eee aor) 
Hemoglobin: | 
i 165 3.0 | 59. 4 29.7 7.9 
gh ee 151 4.6 | 59.6 26.5 9.3 
Vitamin A: 
Ss nut etn nalaianl 114 15.8 32. 4 44.8 7.0 
RE aaa eam | 102 28. 4 48.0 22.6 1.0 
Carotene: | | | 
a | 115 10. 4 | 52.3 | 33.0 4.3 
ecustrial....-........- é | 107 20.6 | 45.7 32.8 9 
Ascorbic acid: | 
Ne ted | 176 | 7.4 | 29.0 17.6 46.0 
NR. ooss ote Bae 167 10.8 29.3 23.4 36.5 
| | 








Source: Bulletin 375T, West Virginia University Agricultural Experiment Station, June 1955. 


Senator JoRDAN. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, 
Senator Byrd. Do you have a statement that you want to put in 
the record? 

Senator Byrp of West Virginia. I would like to read it. 

Senator JorDAN. Very well. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in your consideration of proposed measures to expand the distribution 
of Government food to the needy, it might be natural for you to think 
that perhaps the need for such legislation is becoming less urgent today. 
You might reason that, in view of the increasing number of indications 
that the economy of America is improving, there would be less neces- 
sity to broaden our national program to provide foods to welfare 
families. 


SR on > ee ee 


ee 
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But the plain truth is that, despite many indications of a general 
economic upturn, the need for an emergency foods program continues 
to be as great as ever. In fact, the number of Americans dependent 
upon Government food has just passed the highest peak in 17 years. 

Figures from the Commodity Distribution Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that, during the month of March, there 
were 6,552,592 Americans eligible for surplus commodities, and 
5,741,298 actually receiving them. (Figures include Puerto Rico and 
Territories.) ‘These numbers represented an increase of more than 
half a million recipients in roughly 2 months. The Department of 
Agriculture states that March was the highest month in this regard 
since 1942. 

The situation in my own State of West Virginia also was at its 
worst in March, when 332,085 West Virginians were eligible tor foods, 
and 301,264 were receiving them. (The figure for March recipients 
includes 85,504 public assistance persons, and 215,760 non-public- 
assistance persons * * * the unemployed, low-income families, etc.) 
The number of recipients represented 15.3 percent of the State’s 
population. 

However, West Virginia’s condition was no worse than that of 
several other States. Mississippi led the Nation with 18.5 percent 
of its population receiving surplus foods, and Arkansas was second 
with 16.9 percent. West Virginia was third. 

In the past week, new figures for the month of April show a slight 
decline in the need for surplus foods—to 6.2 million eligibles and 5.3 
million recipients nationally, and to 331,641 eligibles and 299,037 
recipients in West Virginia. But this still represents a staggering num- 
ber of Americans, despite the slight decline. 

I cite these statistics, Mr. Chairman, in an effort to show that 
America’s needy family problem has not just magically disappeared at 
an upward wave of the economic wand. Much of our Nation may 
be enjoying a return of prosperity, but more than 6 million of our 
people have been certified eligible for surplus foods, and more than 5 
million of them actually are receiving the foods. 

The diets of those families dependent upon Government foods are 
appalling to normal, well-fed Americans. Let me give you an ex- 
ample: At the beginning of this year, in my State of West Virginia, 
the average needy family of four—father, mother, and two children— 
was receiving the following monthly quantities of surplus foods: 10 
pounds of corn meal, 9 pounds of dried skim milk, 20 pounds of flour, 
2 pounds of rice, and 4 pounds of butter. Can you imagine a family 
of four trying to survive for a month on such rations? Our West 
Virginia Department of Heatlh stated publicly that such quantities 
of food could not, by themselves, constisute an adequate diet, as they 
provide only 26 percent of the needed calories, 36 percent of the re- 
quired protein, and 46 percent of the necessary calcium. 

Since that time, the Department of Agriculture has announced 
that butter is to be dropped from the distribution list on June 30, 
the end of this month. This makes matters even more disheartening. 

The families dependent upon Government food face a cheerless, 
half-starvation existence, unless they somehow manage to obtain addi- 
tional foods. Children cannot be expected to grow healthily; fathers 
lack nourishment and energy to face the struggle of seeking work; 
mothers go hungry in order that their youngsters may have larger 
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portions of food; sickness strikes easily; and general health conditions 
deteriorate. 

Mr. Chairman, it was with these grim facts in mind, I am sure, 
that each of the special food bills which you now have under considera- 
tion was drawn up. Each of the measures, I believe, recognizes the 
need to do something more for the 6 million Americans in need of 
Government foods. 

Kor my part today, however, | shall speak only of S. 663, the so- 
called emergency foods bill cosponsored by Senator Randolph and 
myself and 24 other Senators. 

I sincerely believe that S. 663 would provide an effective, workable 
approach to the problem. The bill is based on the assumption that 
the best method of improving the diets of families dependent upon 
Government food rations is to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase from the open market quantities of supplemental foods to 
be added to the farm surplus commodities now being distributed. The 
bill also is designed to be only a temporary measure, in the hope that 
the economic conditions which have forced these families to rely upon 
Government foods may be greatly improved by the end of the period 
which the bill would cover. 

The proposed legislation would authorize and direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture, during fiscal year 1960, to use $160 million of that 
money now available to him under section 32 of the act of August 24, 
1935, to buy additional foods to augment those now distr ibuted. 

It is hoped that the Secretary would concentrate upon the purchase 
of basic, moderately priced, good protein items which might be 
effectively and efficiently transported, stored, and distributed. I am 
thinking of canned meats, dried beans, powdered eggs, shortening, 
and other such foods. These basic foods, while not elegant fare, 
would add tremendously to the bleak diet of flour, meal, rice, dried 
skim milk and butter now available—and remember that butter is 
soon to be dropped from the list. 

The bill is not a mandate to the Secretary of Agriculture to expend 
the full amounts of money authorized. It is expected that he would 
adjust. this supplemental purchase program so that it will augment 
the varieties of foods available under the regular surplus donation 
program. Therefore, the need for expenditure for additional foods 
would be lesser or greater, depending upon the amount and variety 
of surplus foods available. 

While the Secretary should take care to plan for orderly purchases 
to avoid market disruption, it is not believed that the levels of ex- 
penditure set forth in S. 663, if the purchases are carefully and wisely 
made, can significantly disrupt a food market that retails about 
$50 billion worth of food a year. In fact, I believe that such pur- 
chases would have a definite beneficial effect to the foods market, 
which I shall explain in just a moment. 

Furthermore, it is the intent of this bill that these supplemental 
food items shall be made available to the States under the same 
terms and conditions now in effect governing the distribution of 
surplus commodities to needy families—these having been shipped 
in carload lots to points designated by the States. 

One of the attractive features of this bill is the fact that no special 
appropriation would need to be made to put it into operation. More 
than enough money already is available through the provision of 
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section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935. This act, I believe, provides 
a permanent appropriation to the Department of Agric ulture of 
30 percent of the receipts of all U.S. custom duties. The section 
specifies that the money is to be spent on programs to encourage the 
export and domestic consumption of American farm products. Pro- 
grams now being carried out are surplus removal, export, diversion 
of food products to nonfood uses, and other such under takings. These 
section 32 funds normally amount to more than $200 million each 
year, but for the past several years the entire amount has not been 
used by the Agriculture Department. Although the Department 
is allowed a yearly carryover of $300 million of these funds, it still 
has had even greater excesses for the past 2 years, and the extra 
money has reverted to the U.S. Treasury. In 1958, a total of $83,- 
585,000 was turned back, and this year it is estimated that $43,- 
657,000 will be turned back. Therefore, ample funds are available 
for the new bill. 

Now, at first glance, it might appear that our new bill would cause 
a departure from the traditional interpretation of section 32—that 
interpretation being that the funds provided by the section should 
be used only to improve market conditions for foods which are in 
surplus supply. It might be argued that our bill, which calls for 
purchases designed primarily to improve the diets of undernourished 
families instead of designed to uphold crop prices, would constitute 
a departure from the primary purpose of section 32. 

But this first-glance opinion would be incorrect. Upon closer study, 
it can be seen that this bill not only complies perfectly with the pur- 
poses of section 32, but that it actually would make a significant 
contribution toward improving market conditions for foods in surplus 
supply. In the first place, the language of section 32 specifies only 
that the money provided by the section be used to encourage the export 
and domestic consumption of American agricultural commodities. 
There can be no question that providing more food for half-starving 
American families would constitute an increase in domestic consump- 
tion. In the second place—and this is the important point—the 
proposed program would help in the effort to solve the dilemma of 
American farmers whose products are not bringing worthwhile prices. 

At present, as you know, the Department of Agric ulture conducts 
two major programs to uphold farm prices—the price support program 
for basic, nonperishable foods, and the surplus removal program. for 
perishable foods and other commodities not covered by the price 
support program. These two programs, in order to protect farmers’ 
incomes when surpluses begin to flood the markets, carry out nation- 
wide purchases of the excess products. 

But, the condition of America’s farm products market is rarely clear 
cut, with a neat dividing line between products which are in surplus 
supply and products which are not. There always are a number of 
borderline food items which present a problem. They are in excessive 
supply to a degree that their prices are somewhat depressed, but not 
to a degree that they are deemed eligible for assistance under the 
surplus programs. Therefore, they continue to remain in a slightly 
sluggish condition on the market. 

Now, it is in the problem of these borderline products that I feel 
that S. 663 would prove to be valuable. In putting the bill into 
effect, the Secretary of Agriculture would be expected to make 
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judicious, economical purchases, with his decisions as to what type 
of foods to buy based largely on the prevailing market conditions. 
Therefore, it follows that the Secretary probably would choose to 
purchase mainly borderline commodities, as their depressed prices 
would make them good bargains. And the purchases would, in turn, 
help improve the status of these slightly surplus items. Thus, the 
overall objective of stabilizing and improving the Nation’s farm prices 
would be well served. 

Of course, gentlemen, this price-support aspect of the bill would be 
only a side benefit of the measure. Its basic objective still must be 
a humanitarian one. It is a crucially needed emergency step to 
alleviate the suffering and hunger of millions of American men, women, 
and children. If we can continue to provide billions of dollars for 
hungry persons in foreign countries, 1t is unconscionable that we 
could refuse to give a small fraction of that amount. for our own 
flesh and blood. 

I know you have heard that many times. I supported the foreign 
aid program for 5 years. I was a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives. I stopped supporting 
the program last year, not because I think that no measure is neces- 
sary, but for reasons of waste, maladministration and inefficiency in 
the administration of the program—the fact that it is spread over too 
broad a field and carried on in too many countries. 

I repeat that it is unconscionable that we continue to provide bil- 
lions of dollars for hungry persons in foreign countries, but refuse to 
give a small fraction of that amount for our own flesh and blood. 

Lord Asquith once said: “The test of every civilization must be 
the point to which the lowest and most unfortunate are allowed to 
fall.”’ 

America is being put to that test today. I fervently hope that we 
shall not fail it. 

I would like to include, if you please, in the record, three para- 
graphs from a letter which I hold in my hand, written by Dr. William 
R. Laird, the founder of the Laird Memorial Hospital, Montgomery, 
W. Va. _ I would like to read these three paragraphs. 

We have very few patients referred to the hospital because of food deficiency 
states, but we are seeing patients who come in for the treatment of other diseases 
who have a malnutrition state and admit that they have not been getting enough 
to eat. 

Nurses probably are a bit more alert than physicians; certainly they are very 
much more interested in social and economic conditions. They inform me that 
there is a great deal more suffering than physicians speak about. Supervisors 
who have been here for years, dedicated souls who are concerned for their fellow 
men, report that female patients admit they have been hungry for days because 
they wanted their children to have the food available and not suffer. 

On yesterday an unemployed man and his wife seeking work were fed in the 
waiting room because they claimed they had had nothing to eat for 4 days. Again 
on yesterday, a white male, age 68, was admitted. He was unemployed. he 
total income for him and his wife was $71.90 a month from the social security. 
He pays $10 a month rent; his utilities in the winter cost from $15 to $22 a month. 
He was hungry. A trusted member of the administrative staff who is never 


guilty of overstatement told me this morning that experiences like this are not 
unusual. They occur daily. 


Dr. Laird also spoke of a man who died in the waiting room of the: 


hospital, who died of starvation. 
I would also like to include in the record, Mr. Chairman, an item 
which recently appeared in the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette, under 


the caption, ‘For 300,000 West Virginians: A Slow Starvation Diet?’” 
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That completes my testimony. 

I assure you that I do not pretend that S. 663 is a panacea for the 
ills that presently affect our suffering population. There are other 
bills that are before you. I am a cosponsor, with the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts who preceded me in giving his testimony 
here, of S. 1884. I believe that something must be done about this 
problem. I am confident that the committee, in its wisdom, can, 
after very careful study, arrive at some workable, plausible, practicable 
solution to this problem which continues to trouble us and continues 
to haunt us day and night—the unemployed, the underfed, the suffer- 
ing of people of West Virginia and other States of this Union. 

(The letter dated February 14, 1959, and the newspaper excerpt, 
are as follows:) 

THe Larrp Memortau Hospitat, 
A Division or Larrp Founpation, INc., 
Montgomery, W. Va., February 14, 1959. 
Mr. JosePH ALSop, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Atsop: Never, I believe, have I tried to give emphasis by over- 
statement, but perhaps in my monthly report to the Laird Foundation I am guilty 
of doing the thing I have always avoided doing. My reference to the man who 
died of starvation lacked clarity. He did not come in because of that. He was 
a hermit and perhaps he was himself partly responsible for his deplorable condition. 

We have very few patients referred to the hospital because of food-deficiency 
states, but we are seeing patients who come in for the treatment of other diseases 
who have a malnutrition state and admit that they have not been getting enough 
to eat. 

Nurses probably are a bit more alert than physicians; certainly they are very 
much more interested in social and economic conditions. They inform me that 
there is a great deal more suffering than physicians speak about. Supervisors 
who have been here for years, dedicated souls who are concerned for their fellow 
men, report that female patients admit they have been hungry for days because 
they wanted their children to have the food available and not suffer. 

On yesterday an unemployed man and his wife seeking work were fed in the 
waiting room because they claimed they had had nothing to eat for 4 days. 
Again on yesterday, a white male, age 68, was admitted. He was unemployed. 
The total income for him and his wife was $71.90 a month from the social security. 
He pays $15 a month rent; his utilities in the winter cost from $15 to $22 a month. 
He was hungry. A trusted member of the administrative staff who is never 
guilty of overstatement told me this morning that experiences like this are not 
unusual. They occur daily. 

The population of the county of Fayette where I reside is 82,000. A member 
of the county court told me this morning that from 21,000 to 22,000 of this group 
are being fed from commodity surplus. I am led to believe the diet of this group 
is well balanced. 

On staff rounds this morning I talked with 20 patients. Only two told me there 
was no suffering in their communities. 

There is one very bright spot on the horizon. That is the health and welfare 
fund of the United Mine Workers of America. When this first came into existence 
I was a bit skeptical. I realize that there is no such thing as perfection, but this 
organization borders on it. Conditions in this section of West Virginia would be 
much more deplorable than they are if it were not for the checks the retired miners 
are receiving from this fund. 

The hospitals opcrated by the mine workers were at first viewed with doubt. 
It was feared that this organization could not operate hospitals properly. If there 
were such a thing as competition in medicine, which there is not, I should have to 
say that those hospitals are our competitors. 

I am in daily contact with patients from these hospitals and have had oppor- 
tunity to see and evaluate the work they are doing. The hospitals, like the fund, 
border on perfection. The establishment and operation of these hospitals is in my 
thinking the outstanding achievement in medicine in my day and generation. 

I do not know whether you are familiar with the typical coal camp or not. 
Around every coal camp are little restaurants and small businesses catering to the 
miners. There are numerous derelicts and biological oddities who probably 
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should not have been born and who probably can be classed as hangers-ou Many 
of the sufferers are from this group. 

One disturbing thing about the situation is the attitude of the voung people. 
In conversation they will express agreement with George Bernard Shaw’s cynical 
observation that America is an interesting but doubtful experiment in civilization. 
Many of them advocate radical changes in government, and by this I do net mean 
that they are advocating communism. 

You are known far and wide for your integrity and accuracy, and I should 
regret making any overstatements. I must confess that I created and endowed 
the Laird Foundation with its two divisions, the Laird Memorial ‘Hospital and 
the Summersville Clinic. I lived with the problem while financing these institu- 
tions and it may be that I am a bit overconcerned. 

It is possible that very few physicians in this area would confirm my impressions. 
\ll my life I have tried to treat the whole man. [| invariably go into the co 1iplete 
problem of social and economic conditions in the background, and I feel I know 
more about conditions than the average physician, 

Then too, I have been much impressed by Lord Asquith’s observation: ‘The 
test of every civilization must be the point to which the lowest and most unfor- 
tunate are allowed to fall.” 

Among other things, we called the Summersville Clinic this morning. This is 
a division of the Laird Foundation located in the county of Nicholas. The 
physician in charge reports that 10 percent of the children admitted are suffering 
from malnutrition. A consultant at the Summersville Clinic, a staff member of 
the Laird Memorial Hospital who visits once a week at Summersville, feels that 
this figure may be not quite accurate, perhaps, a bit high. 

Thank you for your telephone call of yesterday afternoon. If it is not an error 
in taste, I may confess that I was a bit amused when you introduced vourself as ‘‘a 
newspaperman.” It would be like John Foster Dulles introducing himself as 
“Secretary of State.’’ 

I have followed your career since you first had a career. I have long admired 
your accuracy and your excellent use of the English language. 

My best wishes attend you for ever increasing health, happiness and usefulness. 
If I can ever be of use to you, do me the honor of calling on me. 

Faithfully yours, 
Witiiam R. Latrp, M.D. 

Norte.—I am complying with your request and mailing to vou the articles 
which I mentioned in the telephone conversation of yesterday. 





For 300,000 West Vrr@inians: A Stow Starvation Dibr? 
(By Harry Ernst) 


So you’can’t afford butter and envy the 300,000 West Virginians who reeeive 
a free supply each month? 

Pause and reflect on the drab, inadequate meals which they can prepare—day 
after day after day—with the surplus food commodities they get from Uncle Sam 

A typical familv of four, with possibly an income up to $130 a month to cover 
all other living expenses, will receive these surplus commodities: 

Twenty pounds of flour, 10 pounds of cornmeal, 9 pounds of powdered milk, 
2 pounds of rice, 4 pounds of butter (thanks to the U.S. Government’s subsidy of 
dairv products) and, until this month, 10 pounds of cheese. 

Obviously man can’t live by surplus commodities alone. 

They don’t provide what nutritional experts consider an adequate diet. With- 
out cheese, the 300,000 West Virginians drawing surplus commodities get: 

Only 26 percent of the calories they need each month, 36 percent of the pro- 
teins and 46 percent of the calcium. These figures were provided by the State 
health department’s bureau of nutrition. 

“It’s fairly obvious that this isn’t an adequate diet.’’ said Mrs. Marian B. 
Cornell, director of the bureau. ‘They also would need other foodstuffs to 
fullv utilize these commodities.”’ 

The bureau of nutrition has sponsored cooking demonstrations and adapted 
recipes to help recipients get the most from their surplus commodities. 

Mrs. Cornell said it would take about $12 a week at present prices to buy the 
additional foodstuffs—including other cereals, fats, vegetables, juices, potatoes 
and frait—to give a family of five an adequate diet. 
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The Bureau also recommends what essential items to buy at the lowest cost. 

“Surplus commodities are purchased by the Federal Government to aid agri- 
culture,’’ explained William Waggy, supervisor of commodity distribution for 
the State department of public assistance. 

“They weren’t intended to provide a balanced diet. However, they are a 
tremendous help for needy families.’ 

Mrs. Cornell and social workers heartily agree. 

How many West Virginians are dependent on surplus commodities alone to 
stay alive? 

No figures are available, but probably only a small percentage of the 300,000 
individuals and families now reeeiving them. 

“Most of them do have some income, largely unemployment compensation,” 
Waggy said. 

State unemployment compensation benefits have been averaging about $22 
to $24 a week. If they spent the recommended $12 a week for additional food- 
stuffs, this would leave $10 to $12 to meet all other living expenses. 

“T would ss iy that only a small percentage of the recipients are dependent wholly 
on surplus commodities,’’ said Mrs. Nellie White, a caseworker for the Salvation 
Army, which helps determine their eligibility. 

But she questioned whether their limited incomes would permit them to buy 
enough additional foodstuffs to provide a sufficient diet. 

For example, a family of two adults and one or more children can qualify for 
surplus commodities only if their income doesn’t exceed $130 a month. 

Take out rent, utilities, clothing and other expenses, and hardly any money 
would be left to buy food—even if the family had a monthly income of $130. 

Other income limitations placed on recipients include $50 a month for a single 
person, $35 a month for a man and his wife and $95 for a father or mother and 
one child. 

Many of the recipients of surplus commodities, of course, have incomes below 
these eligibility limits. 

They would include elderly persons living on small pensions, the unemployed 
who’ve exhausted their unemployment compensation benefits and those with 
tiny DPA welfare grants. 

In recent months, at least 26,000 West Virginia workers have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation benefits—which means they now have no income 
except, possibly, what they pick up from occasional odd jobs. 

“Very few of those who receive surplus commodities aren’t eligible for them,’ 
Waggy said. ‘And we’re constantly checking to eliminate the few people who 
become ineligible after they find jobs.” 


Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much, Senator. 
Senator Byrp. Thank you. 


Senator JorDAN. Senator Humphrey, we will be glad to hear from 
you-now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, I am going to give a résumé 
of a proposal that is before the committee. 

I am a member of this subcommittee. Of course, I am keenly 
interested in the project before us, that is, the proposals we have 
before us. 

I want to say to Senator Byrd that his testimony was very moving 
and filled with the kind of documentation that should be a shock to 
every decent American. 

It is incredible that while mountains of food are owned by the 
Government, and larger mountains of food are wasted every day 
in the garbage cans of the Nation, we have not yet perfected a system 
of distribution that can provide for our fellow Americans. It seems 
to me that this is a moral indictment of every Member of Congress 
and of every member of the executive branch. 
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There is absolutely no excuse whatsoever for any person in the 
United States of America, regardless of his station in life, wherever 
he may live, for not having a very adequate diet. And I mean by 
that more than volume of food. I mean a nutritionally balanced diet. 

It is the duty of the Congress of the United States, in the light of 
the fact that we extract from the public substantial amounts of taxes, 
to see that these public revenues are used for humane and compas- 
sionate purposes when it comes, at least, to our fellow citizens who 
are in need. 

As I listened both to Senator Kennedy and Senator Byrd—and 
I am a cosponsor on both of these bills—on this subject which has 
been close to my life ever since I have been in the Senate, and before, 
and to Senator Aiken, who came in here to testify in behalf of the 
bill which, I believe, was the first bill on this subject matter that was 
introduced in the session of this year, S. 585—when. I hear such 
testimony, it seems incredible to me that we find ourselves blocked, 
either by inertia or by the incapacity to formulate legislation to get 
this thing underway. 

I know that the administration has reasons for not supporting 
these bills. That does not make the bills any less worthy at all. 
All that means is that somebody decided that it was going to cost 
too much. 

I think the Senator from West Virginia has pointed out very well 
that the cost in human disease and suffering and sickness, and may 
I say, in just sheer humiliation, is more than any budgetary cost. 

Senator Aiken has been one of the most active proponents of the 
food allotment program, which is more than just an old-fashioned 
food stamp plan. The whole proposal, in which I join with him, is to 
upgrade the diets of the American people, because there is evidence 
all over the Nation of inadequate diets. 

Again, the volume of the food may be adequate, but the nutritional 
value of the food frequently is inadequate. It is not a balanced diet. 

I do not have any prepared statement on this, Mr. Chairman. I 
have been living with these bills, however. In fact, Senator Symington 
and myself worked all last year on a bill together. We presented it 
to the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, because it rep- 
resents a proposal relating to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

That particular bill relates primarily to the recipients of social 
security. 

I was in New York just the other day working with some doctors 
on matters of health protection relating to our elderly citizens. 

I wonder how many Americans know that one-third of all of the 
people 65 or over in the United States have a cash income of under 
$2,000 a year. And one-fifth of all of the Americans 65 years of age 
and over have a cash income of under $1,000 a year. That is a onb- 
stantial number of people. 

Anybody that tries to live on $1,000 a year in this day and age, 
if he can do it, is either a miracle man or is living in a rather depraved 
condition, because it just literally is impossible. 

I will be interested in hearing the Government witnesses when they 
testify. I know they are very fine men. I have the highest regard 
for them. I hope they will support these bills, because every one of 
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them deserves support. It does not make any difference which one 
we select. They all deserve support. 

Let me say a word or two 3 ae the bill which I think offers a 
proposal to us. As I say, any one would be an advantage. I want 
to make that quite clear. 

We do not have before us S. 1686, which is the Symington-Humphrey 
food stamp bill; that has been referred to the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. That plan would provide for food stamps to be used as 
a partial payment toward the purchase of $10 worth of designated 
food products each month, $5 provided by. the Government and the 
individual putting up another $5, in order to get an improved diet. 

Secondly, it provides for assistance to those receiving benefits under 
the programs of old age assistance, aid to the blind, and so forth, as 
provided for in the Social Security Act, and to the unemployed. When 
we had surplus dairy products, some people thought this was a rather 
disturbing and shocking thing, and it was, in the sense that we were 
not quite sure what we were going to do with it although we had 
thousands and thousands and millions of people in this country with 
inadequate protein diets, inadequate dairy product diets. 

And any man who has worked in the social welfare field knows this. 
I can take you into practically one-half of the counties of the United 
States where they have welfare programs, and there is not one of these 
welfare recipients who could not use more butter, more milk, more 
cheese. However, in Washington we just had a mental block—we 
could not figure out what to do with it. And we finally decided, if 
we would put it on ships and send it to Greece and Italy that would 
be all right, but it ail be difficult to put it into the United States. 

Now we have what we call the commodity distribution program. 
In that program you would get great cans of butter, great big casks 
of powdered milk that no one could carry. But if you had to put it 
up in half pounds and quarter pounds, in usable containers, then it 
got to be a problem. We did break down the size of the containers, 
right here in this committee—we did some work on that, so that the 
commodities could be better used. 

My proposal that is before this committee, Mr. Chairman, is quite 
simple in the sense that it is a combination of the other bills we have 
here. I thoroughly concur with Senators Byrd and Kennedy with 
reference to the need of expanding surplus commodity distribution. 

Senator Johnston, chairman of this subcommittee, has a food en- 
richment program to enrich the surplus foods, so that there are more 
vitamins, more minerals, more nutrients in the food. Many of the 
surplus foods need enrichment in order to provide a more adequate 


let. 

The bill that I would like to call to your attention is a combination 
of these surplus commodity proposals and the food stamp plan intro- 
duced by Senator Symington and myself, which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. It was introduced in order 
to get it up for discussion in this committee. The Committee on Labor 
ont Public Welfare has been mighty busy, as you know, with the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill, and the minimum wage bill, and the health bill, 
and has not had the time to give to this food stamp proposition. 

The bill that I refer to—the number of this bill is S. 2098—would 
transfer the domestic program of direct commodity distribution to the 
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needy from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as Senator Kennedy and Senator 
Byrd have recommended. 

{t would provide for the extension and expansion of direct distribu- 
tion by authorizing assistance to State and local governments. In 
other words, some of the State and local governments do not have the 
facilittes under present conditions to handle the food. I wish they did. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, I think the States can afford to 
establish those facilities. They have not, tn some instances. In the 
meantime, while these levels of Government are arguing about who 
ought to establish the facilities the people are going hungry. And they 
are all American citizens, every one of them. They are not just citi- 
zens of Minnesota or North Carolina or West Virginia or Massachu- 
setts or Vermont. They are citizens of the United States. And if it 
so happens that for some peculiar reason, whatever it may be, budget- 
ary or departmental or jurisdictional, a State or a locality cannot. pro- 
vide the proper facilities for the distribution of foods which we have 
in abundance to American citizens, then the Federal Government 
ought to act. 

[ will say this, food denied is people denied. And we ought not to 
stand in the way of getting the job done. 

The third purpose of S. 2098, the Humphrey-Symington bill is to 
provide for a food stamp plan to insure adequate diets and high 
nutritional foods for the unemploved, the needy, the low-income 
groups, and so forth. 

Also, this bill provides for the enrichment of cornmeal, grits, rice, 
flour, and for sanitary packaging. ‘That is Senator Johnston’s pro- 
posal. We transfer the program to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare where it belongs. 

T can understand the Department of Agriculture’s concern every 
time any program relates to food, the costs are charged up to the 
farmers, charged up to the Department of Agriculture. 

This is a national policy that we are talking about and the costs 
should be charged up to general purposes under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The bill provides for assistance to State and local governments in 
meeting costs of food distribution, including local storage. It au- 
thorizes a study of local programs in order to establish a formula for 
the disposition of assistance funds. 

We establish a national food stamp plan to supplement direct com- 
modity distribution programs to needy persons, both in the family 
and in charitable institutions. 

The food stamps will be issued for the purchase of designated foods 
only. And those foods will be those which will provide those high 
nutritional values most often deficient in diets of low income and 
needy persons. 

A maximum of $5 a month in food stamps is set. 

Purchases will be made through the usual retail grocery outlets. 
I do not want any person in the United States who happens to be on 
old age assistance or old age and survivors assistance, a widow with 
dependent children, or the recipient of aid because of blindness, or an 
unemployed person, or any elderly person who is in need, who is on 
some kind of county assistance program—I do not want them to have 
to line up, to queue up at a Government commodity center. We do 
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not have that in this country. We do not want any Government 
commodity center. We have got grocery stores. We have got deli- 
catessens. We have got supermarkets. We have got places where 
food is distributed. 

When a person is to be a recipient under a food stamp program, let 
that person walk in with his head high, as an American citizen and 
buy those foods, just like anybody else buys foods—to buy certain 
nutritional foods. They get $5 in Government stamps. And then 
the grocer takes those stamps and goes to the bank and cashes them 
like he would a $5 bill. ' 

[t is a program that has worked before. There is no administra- 
tive problem in this that a high school senior can not work out, if he 
has a B average. And if that is not the case, we will get some high 
school seniors and get it worked out, because it can be done—it has 
been done before. It was done during the depression years and it 
can be done again. Plus the fact that now we have the whole estab- 
lishment of social security, the whole establishment of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, with well-paid technicians who 
are competent and able and desirous of doing it. 

[ have talked to some of these technicians. They want to do it. 
The only reason they are not doing it is because it is the policy of the 
Government, the administration, not to do it. 

I am here to testifv this morning to change the policy. It is inde- 
fensible. At this particular moment it is immoral and indecent and 
cruel, because the people need this material and they need it badly 

The benefits received under this act shall not be considered as 
income or resources for the purposes of any provision of social security, 
and such benefits may not be used to justify any decrease of cash or 
other benefits paid by a State or local welfare agenevy. W hen he gets 
that extra $5 in food stamps, I do not want it cut back $5 in his 
benefits. The purpose is to supplement, not to replace. The pur- 
pose is to implement and to aid, not merely to take the place of 
something else. 

So whatever we do here, and [ am going to be around here to see 
that we do something, just as the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina is, to help our needy people. 1 know what the arguments are 
against it. Somebody will say that we cannot afford it. That is a lot 
of hogwash, because we can afford it. 

Most of the food we already own. And most of it, if we do not do 
something with it, will accumulate storage costs. And I would rather 
store this food m the good bodies of the American people. It does not 
cost as much, by the way. And you get more good out of it. 

And insofar as the nutritional foods that we need are concerned, this 
country ought to have some plans about a good, solid, substantial diet 
for its people. 

Senator Jorpan. You want to have the stomachs bulge instead of 
the bins. 

Senator Humpnsrey. Even if the bins and stomachs do not bulge, I 
would like to see the bodies as strong as the walls of these bins. 

I think I have said my piece. I think you know how I feel about it, 
as a matter of fact I feel so strongly about it that I am not quite sure 
that I understand why we have not done it before. 

I want to pay my respects to Chairman Ellender for calling this 
meeting, and to Chairman Johnston and to you, sir, for giving the time 
to chair the meeting. 
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It is quite a privilege to chair a meeting like this that is trying to 
do some good for people. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you. We appreciate your testimony very 
much. 

Senator Hart, I believe you have a statement to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP A. HART, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Senator Hart. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, instead, I 
would merely like to file my statement, and to inquire if I may, as a 
member of the full Committee on Agriculture but not a member of 
this subcommittee, sit with you during the course of the hearings? 

Senator JorpAN. You certainly may. We will be glad to have you 
do that. 

Senator Harv. I will do it for my education. I have heard most 
of the testimony of Senator Byrd, as well as all of the testimony of 
Senator Humphrey, with all of which I agree, and will not belabor 
any point. 

Next Monday this committee will hear experts from Michigan, men 
who have been working intimately with the existing food distribution 
program there, and they will represent and reflect the feelings of the 
retail food interests, public agencies responsible for the Michigan 
program and groups whose memberships have benefited. 

I think this is the sort of thing that will add emphasis to the very 
strong statement made by Senator Humphrey that this is possible 
and that we kid ourselves badly if we think that we can long survive 
with bulging warehouses and empty stomachs. And, indeed, those 
whose primary concern is the sound farm program I think will come 
to realize that if we do not do something about the surplus and at the 
same time do something about feeding these starving people, we will 
have no public support for any farm program. 

Senator JorpaAN. Thank you very much for your statement. It 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Hart is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, it is encouraging to be having hearings on the various bills on 
expanding the use of our Nation’s agricultural abundance for the well-being of 
the many Americans who are unable to have adequate and sufficient food. I am 
hopeful that following the close of these hearings every effort can be made by 
those of us who are members of the Agriculture Committee to report to the Senate 
a sound and greatly expanded program for taking our surplus farm production and 
ie it on the tables of Americans who just are not able to buy the minimum 
ood that they and their families need and must have. Congress must not 
adjourn this session until a new surplus food distribution program is law. 

here is a growing realization that the difficulties accruing from our mounting 
farm surpluses are not going to be resolved simply by assuring all Americans an 
adequate diet. Even if we achieved a reasonably adequate diet for all our 
citizens, I do not believe this would be more than a partial step toward meeting 
the challenge of our surplus production. 

So it is not with the hope that the bills before the subcommittee would miracu- 
lously eliminate our huge stockpiles that I support an expanded food distribution 

rogram for the needy. Rather, I believe that we in the Congress cannot morally 
justify a continuance of governmental programs which stimulate agricultural 
production and build surpluses while there are hungry children, older people, 


unemployed workers, and many others who have wholly inadequate diets week 
after week and year after year. 
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We must put farm surpluses to use because it is wrong for people to be hungry 
in the midst of abundance. We must expand food distribution programs to 
bring more adequate diets to the needy and the distressed if we are to obtain the 
necessary public support for the future recasting of a strong and sound agricultural 
economy in the United States. 

The State of Michigan has been a beneficiary of the present limited food distri- 
bution program. During March 1959, 514,850 persons received federally donated 
surplus food in Michigan. Unlike many States, Michigan has been able to have 
almost all sections of the State participate in this Federal program. Seventy-four 
of our 83 counties are now participating. The city of Detroit has pioneered in 
administering a very sizable program. 

There is need for the Congress to recognize this program for what it is—basically 
a welfare program designed to help people. This is one of the reasons I was 
pleased to join with Senator Kennedy and many others of my colleagues in 
sponsoring S. 1884. I thought that the basic administration of the welfare 
aspects of the program were not compatible with the duties and responsibilities 
vested in the Department of Agriculture, but could be much more effectively 
administered in the Department of HEW. I would hope that such a transfer 
would alleviate some of the public confusion that results when nonfarm programs 
are being budgeted and charged to the Department of Agriculture. 

Perhaps the $150 million authorized in the Kennedy bill will not be adequate 
to do all that is needed, so I would hope that your subcommittee would attempt 
to obtain the very best assessment of the true needs of our people and, if more 
funds are necessary, an increased authorization made in the bill. 

There have been many letters coming to my office inquiring as to why more 
foods, such as edible oils, shortening, peanut butter, and other commodities 
presently held by the ccé, could not be processed and used to supplement the 
rather drab and limited food items now being distributed. I have been unable 
to find satisfactory answers as to what is preventing the Department of Agri- 
culture, under present law, from expanding the range and variety of foods avail- 
able. So I hope that your subcommittee will find where the roadblocks to these 
expanded programs may lie. 

zast year, I understand, it was necessary for the Comgress to enact special 
legislation to move edible oils in an oversea program for distribution by relief 
agencies. But today no edible oils are available for the domestic food distribu- 
tion programs, and this at a time when butter may be removed from the domestic 

rogram. 

, - transfer to the Department of HEW, as provided under the Kennedy bill, 
of the responsibilities for screening and supervising the standards of eligibility of 
persons coming under the program would result in alleviating some of the hard- 
shipc and unfairnesses that now occur when arbitrary liquid assets standards are 
applied. I would hope your subcommittee would develop testimony on this 
limiting part of the present program. 

The Kennedy bill and the similar bills are not, of course, the only approaches 
to this basic problem of providing adequate diets to our families of very low 
income. I would only mention that there is pending before the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare a bill which I am cosponsoring with Senator Symington 
to establish a food stamp program. A food stamp program is not incompatible 
with these present proposals before the Agriculture Committee, and in fact I 
hope that, in the near future, hearings may be held on the various food stamp 
proposals so that this session of the Congress will have full data on every approach. 

Mr. Chairman, later you will be hearing from experts from tne State of Mich- 
igan—men who have been intimately associated with the workings of the existing 
program. They will represent retail food interests, the public agencies responsi- 
ible for the program and groups whose memberships have benefited. Much 
better than I, they will furnish firsthand data on the need for improving and 
expanding the existing food distribution programs of our Government. But, 
more important, you will hear of the really wonderful experiences there are in 
seeing families feeding their children milk and foods that they could not eat if 
we had not opened our storage warehouses. My plea today is that we open these 
warehouses wider, and that we of this Congress do it with a full understanding 
of how very fortunate our Nation is that we have these storehouses of abundance 
to which we can turn to feed our hungry and needy. 


Senator Jorpan. Senator Morton has presented a statement which 
he would like to have filed in the record at this point. It is so ordered. 
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(Statement filed by Hon. Thruston B. Morton, a U.S. Senator from 
the State of Kentucky, is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my sincere regrets for not being here today to 
testify personally in behalf of legislation which is of prime interest to thousands 
of men, women, and children in Kentucky, particularly in the depressed coal- 
mining region of eastern Kentucky where living has virtually been reduced to a 
level of simple survival. There is, of course, a vital interest in the legislation 
under consideration in many other areas of our country where deteriorating 
economies have burdened our people with a frightening hardship whose most 
serious consequences are malnutrition and starvation. 

The bill which you have before you, 5. 489, was introduced with but a single 
purpose in mind: to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to supplement the very 
limited types of commodities being distributed to the needy from the publie store- 
house in order to give them a better balanced diet than is possible through foods 
now availa’ le under the commodity distribution program. 

This would be accomplished first, by amending Public Law 480 to provide that 
our hungry and needy would have first priority in the disposal of surplus foods, 
including commodities acquired under the price support programs, and, secondly, 
by changing section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase additional food for distribution through normal relief 
channels already established. It is disturbing that we have such privation in a 
land of plenty—when our farmers produce in superabundance, yet many people 
are starving. 

As presently administered under the law, the distribution of surplus commodities 
to foreign countries has first priority. The hungry American comes last. 8S. 489 
would give primary benefit to those of our countrymen who, through no fault of 
their own, are living from day to day at the barest possible level of subsistence. 

The bill would also direct the Secretary of Agriculture to spend $50 million this 
fiscal year and $100 million in fiscal 1960 for additional food to supplement the 
school lunch program and the quantity and quality of food currently being dis- 
tributed to the needy. The money would come from funds already accumulated 
under section 32 of the law of August 25, 1935. This law directed that 30 percent 
of all customs receipts of the United States be deposited in a fund, known as sec- 
tion 32 funds, to be used to encourage and develop domestic and foreign use of 
American agricultural products. I understand that the fund now has some half- 
billion dollars which could be put to a good use under the provisions of 8. 489. 
Malnutrition is a serious problem in several areas of Kentucky, and if permitted 
to continue eventually will undermine the health, the welfare, and the morale of 
a proud people. 

We in Kentucky are pleased with the substantial recovery made from last year’s 
temporary economic recession, but unfortunately such a comeback failed to en- 
compass a few sections already suffering prior to: 1958. In the large eastern 
Kentucky coalfields, the recession simply heaped poverty on top of economic con- 
ditions already experiencing sorely troubled times. More than two dozen counties 
have been certified for emergency relief. I don’t believe that you can find a 
»yrouder or more spirited population in the United States than those living in the 
<entucky mountains. The unemployed are willing and ready to work for their 
living, but there are no jobs. They would rather labor hard and long for their 
daily bread than receive it from the relief office, but when there is no work, no 
income, they have no choice if they expect to survive. 

The economy is basically a single-commodity livelihood. Agriculture is marginal 
and discouraged of expansion by the terrain. Several factors, principally the lack 
of adequate flood protection to the best plant sites in the valley’s scarce flatlands 
and the absence of a good highway transportation system, are detrimental to 
industrial growth. The hope of economic recovery in eastern Kentucky is neces- 
sarily long range, but our challenge is to sustain that hope with action now. 

Declining coal production has brought starvation and its consequences into 
eastern Kentucky. The loss of traditional markets to competing fuels has de- 
pressed the industry. Added to this is the great increase in mechanized mining 
and the consequential reduction of employment rolls. The sum total of the coal 
industry’s reversals adds up to thousands of men, women, and children being 
nudged toward deeper water. 8S. 489 will help these people at least ‘‘tread water’’ 
until they can get back to firmer ground. I feel that the bill is highly meritorious 
and I strongly urge that it be favorably considered. 
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Senator JorDAN. Senator Humphrey, did you have any additional 
remarks? 

Senator Humpnrey. I am just waiting for the administration wit- 
nesses. I like these men, too. 

Senator JorpAN. Will Secretary Miller please come forward. We 
will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Senator HumpHrey. May I just say that in my comment about 
“my bill,’ it was not my bill only, but Senator Symington’s bill, also. 
I know that he will want to have some sort of a statement, so may we 
reserve a place here in the record for him? 

Senator Jorpan. We will be glad to so order it. He may appear or 
insert it at the proper place in the record. 

Senator Jorpan. You may proceed, Mr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE; ORIS V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; HOWARD P. DAVIS, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. Mruter. I am Clarence L. Miller, Assistant Secretary, and 
I have with me Mr. Oris V. Wells, Administrator of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, which has immediate supervision of the school 
lunch and domestic programs. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to 
read, please, sir. 

Senator JorpaANn. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. Thank you. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity to discuss the Department 
of Agriculture’s recommendation with respect to a series of bills which 
relate to Federal food assistance programs for needy families. 

Each of the five bills under study by the subcommittee during this 
hearing involves a somewhat different method of providing the addi- 
tional Federal food assistance. Nonetheless, they all centemplate a 
definite change in the scope of the Federal Government’s responsibility 
in this area. Currently, that responsibility is limited to the donation 
to States of surplus foods that have been acquired by the Department 
of Agriculture under price support or surplus-removal programs. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask for a point on procedure? Does 
the. Assistant Secretary wish questions during his testimony, or do 
you wish to wait until you have finished? 

Mr. Mitier. Whatever will please the Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. I merely had a question as to the number 
there; does that figure include the costs of the school lunch program? 
Or is it exclusive of the costs of school lunch program and institutional 
feeding—it does not include institutional feeding? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir. 

At the outset, therefore, I believe it would be desirable to report 
briefly on the Department’s current operations in this field and the 
policies it follows in the administration of this program through the 
State and Territorial governments. This can serve as a backdrop 
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for the changes that are contemplated by the various bills being 
considered today. 

During April, 44 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
American Samoa and the Trust Territories of the Pacific were partic- 
ipating in the needy family surplus food donation program. In that 
month, 6.2 million people were certified as eligible to receive surplus 
foods. The actual number of recipients in April totaled 5.3 million, 
compared with 4.4 million in April a year ago. For the record, we 
are ree a State-by-State breakdown of participation data for 
April. 

We would like to incorporate that in the record. 

Senator Jorpan. That will be made a part of the record at the 
conclusion of your statement. 

Mr. Mituer. At this point, I might add that April participation 
did represent a reduction from March of about 465,000 people. 
Normally, some decline takes place about that time of year, as farm 
employment opportunities pick up in the Southern States. 

Thus far this fiscal year, monthly participation in the needy family 
program has averaged about 5.2 million people. This is in sharp 
contrast to the situation 5 years ago when less than a million needy 
people were receiving Federal surplus foods and the program was con- 
fined to but 223 counties. In April of this year, 1,200 counties and 
an additional 165 cities were participating. Through the first 9 
months of this fiscal year, the States have distributed over one-half 
billion pounds of surplus goods to needy families. This exceeds the 
amount distributed in all of the last fiscal year. 

It is apparent from these comparisons that the States in operating 
their family welfare programs have found it possible in the past 5 
years to make better use of Federal surplus foods to help out in emer- 
gency situations and to provide supplemental assistance to the aged, 
the handicapped, and others on State or local public assistance rolls. 

It is, of course, the policy of the Department to extend full coopera- 
tion to States in this matter, as part of our total effort to make full 
and best use of the surpluses we acquire as a result of farm price 
stabilization programs. We attempt to dispose of our acquisitions in 
a way that will recover at least part of the costs to the taxpayer, where 
that is practical, as is contemplated by law. And, we believe, that 
course to be the proper one to follow. Beyond this, however, the 
Department stands ready to assist States to use effectively remaining 
surplus foods in school lunch programs and in helping needy people 
in institutions and family units. 

Now, a word as to how the actual distribution of the surplus foods 
is accomplished. 

First, the Department enters into an agreement with some agency 
of the State government which assumes basic responsibility for pro- 
gram operations. We do not deal directly with political subdivisions 
of the State. 

Second, provisions are made for the sharing of costs between the 
Federal Government and the States. The Department provides the 
surplus food to the State at no cost, finances necessary processing and 
packaging costs, and ships the commodities in carload lots—on a 
freight paid basis—to receiving points designated by the various 
States. States are responsible for arranging for the receipt, storage 
and delivery of the surplus foods made available to them. They also 
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make arrangements with their counties and communities for the opera- 
tion of a distribution center where the eligible families can receive the 
food. (In a few metropolitan areas, local arrangements have been 
worked out to distribute surplus foods through retail stores.) 

Third, under our present operations States are responsible for estab- 
lishing eligibility standards as to recipients and for developing a pro- 
cedure for certifying applicant families. The Department, however, 
requires that the eligibility standards used by a State bear a relation- 
ship to the standards that the States use, under their own regular 
welfare assistance programs. ‘This requirement, we believe, is logical 
from the standpoint of gearing this surplus food program into the basie, 
on-going, welfare assistance programs of State and local governments. 
Also, we believe that this requirement helps to insure that these 
surplus food donations can be accomplished without any significant 
interference with regular food markets. 

We believe that experience has demonstrated the effectiveness of 
these food donation policies. By requiring an agency of the State 
government to assume overall responsibility for the program, we can 
be assured that the food donation program will be operated in a manner 
that is consistent with the policies the State follows in the administra- 
tion of its basic welfare assistance programs. Under the present 
arrangement, delivery costs within a State can be held to a practical 
minimum through the use of State, county, or municipal food storage 
and handling facilities and, in some cases, with the use of volunteer 
labor. In addition, such a system maintains sufficient flexibility to 
permit the scope of the program to be adjusted to changes in the need 
for such a program or in the volume of surplus food available for dona- 
tion. 

Against this background, I should like to summarize briefly the 
principal provisions of the bills under review today. 

S. 489 would require minimum expenditures of section 32 funds in 
the 1959 and 1960 fiscal years for the purchase of food commodities 
other than those available for distribution under section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. The foods so purchased would 
be distributed to schools and needy families. ‘The minumum expendi- 
tures are $50 million in the fiscal year 1960. The bill also would amend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954—our 
Public Law 480 program—to provide that sales for foreign currencies 
and grants to foreign governments shall not be made unless the 
Secretary has first made the commodity available for donation to 
needy people in the United States. 

S. 585 authorizes the operation of a national food-allotment plan. 
Through the use of food-allotment coupons, the food purchasing 
power of low-income groups would be increased. Participants would 
purchase an allotment of coupons equal in value to the retail cost of an 
adequate diet. ‘These coupons could be used to purchase food, at 
prevailing retail prices, at any participating retail store. The cost to 
the participant for such an allotment of coupons would be an amount 
equal to 40 percent of his income or 25 percent of the face value of the 
coupons, whichever is greater. Permissive authority is provided to 
designate a portion of the coupons in the basic allotment, or to provide 
additional free coupons, to be used for designated surplus foods or for 
foods which are most needed in diets. 
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S. 663 authorizes the use of funds available to the Department under 
section 32 to acquire food commodities for distribution to needy 
people during the fiscal years 1959 and 1960. The use of up to $40 
million of section 32 funds is authorized for 1959; and up to $160 
inillion during 1960. Purchases would be made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture with a view to the least possible disruption in commercial 
markets. The food commodities so purchased are intended to supple- 
ment the surplus food currently being made available to needy persons 
and the distribution of such foods would be made under the terms and 
conditions now applicable in the surplus food donation program. 

S. 862 would authorize the use of funds available under section 32 
of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended, to increase fluid milk 
consumption by economically needy people. Up to $75 million of 
section 32 funds sauna be available tor a program in each of 3 
fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal year 1960. 

S. 1884 includes the following major siaibinaianies (1) Transfers to 
HEW the responsibility for the Federal food donation program for 
needy people, including needy people in institutions; (2) provides that 
HEW shall have first priority on the use of Federal surplus foods, 
except when CCC can sell such foods at prices which would return its 
full investment to CCC; (3) provides that CCC would be reimbursed 
by HEW for any costs incurred by CCC in making surplus foods 
available to needy persons, including the market price of such food 
at the time of transfer; (4) authorizes the HEW Secretary to make 
supplemental purchases of food for distribution to the needy, in 
amounts not to exceed $150 million per vear; (5) authorizes an ap- 
propriation to assist States and local communities in meeting some 
intrastate costs of distributing federally donated foods; and (6) pro- 
vides that the HEW Secretary establish national eligibility standards 
for the program. 

The Department of Agriculture does not recommend enactment of 
these bills. 

S. 1884, among other things proposes the establishment of a new 
permanent welfare assistance program, under which the HEW Secre- 
tary would purchase and distribute up to $150 million worth of food 
each year to needy persons in institutions and family units. While we 
are sympathetic to the problems of our neediest citizens, we do not 
believe this proposed approach represents a sound solution. 

First, it would require the establishment within HEW of food pro- 
curement facilities and personnel which, unavoidably, would duplicate 
the food procurement organization within the Department of Agri- 
culture. Likewise, in connection with the distribution of these special 
purchases and of surplus foods, S. 1884 would result in many dupli- 
cative actions by HEW and Agriculture, because our Department 
would still need to maintain an organization to accomplish the distri- 
bution of donated foods to schools and summer camps not covered by 
S. 1884. 

More importantly, however, we do not believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should undertake a direct food procurement program on a wel- 
fare basis. We do not see how it could help but be disruptive to 
orderly food marketing or help from exerting an upward pressure on 
food prices. The operation of welfare assistance program, basically, 
is a State and local responsibility. Nonetheless, a complete review 
would show that the Federal Government already is providing sig- 
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nificant amounts of financial assistance to help States and localities 
carry out that responsibility under the welfare grants authorized by 
the Social Security Act and through the donation of surplus foods. 
We do not feel additional Federal action with respect to food assistance 
is warranted, although we support continued full use of Federal surplus 
foods to supplement the diets of needy people. 

Butter, dry milk, rice, flour and corn meal have so far this year been 
available for donation to needy people in family units and these foods 
provide significant extra nutrients to needy people. At the rates of 
distribution recommended by the Department for a four-person fam- 
ily, for example, these surplus foods alone would provide almost one- 
fourth of the energy and protein allowances recommended by the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council. With the 
exception of fat and ascorbic acid, the donated foods also would provide 
between about one-sixth to one-third of the NRC allowances for other 
nutrients. In addition, these contributions will be increased during 
the period needy families and institutions receive the dried eggs now 
being purchased under a section 32 surplus-removal program. As of 
May 28, a total of 3.5 million pounds of dried eggs, valued at $3.9 mil- 
lion, had been purchased. . 

The Department very strongly objects to the proposals contained 
in S. 489 and S. 663 that section 32 funds be used to finance a direct 
food purchase and donation program beyond that required to meet 
section 32 surplus-removal objectives. While we believe the cost of 
acquiring surplus commodities should be regarded as a proper cost of 
stabilizing farm prices, placing such an additional food purchase 
requirement upon the Department, makes the primary purpose one 
of the relief of needy persons. We do not believe that this would 
be a proper use of agricultural funds. 

Senator Humphrey. May I just interrupt to say that what the 
bills before us attempt to do is to relieve the Department of that 
particular obligation. 

In other words, the Byrd bill, I believe, the Kennedy bill, my bill 
and Symington’s, all seek to take away from the Department of Agri- 
culture the cost for these foods that you are distributing. 

I think you make a good point. I ‘don’t think that the Department 
of Agriculture per se should be engaged in the welfare business. 

Nevertheless, it is the custodian of a substantial amount of com- 
modities by act of Congress. And, therefore, the whole question 
becomes one of who can best administer these programs for welfare 
purposes, or for the needy, because if the American people have a 
choice between even price supports and for helping needy people, I 
think they most likely are a compassionate people and would want to 
help the needy. 

And you have as your job—I surely don’t criticize your position, 
don’t misunderstand me—your job is to run an agricultural program 
with a mandate from Congress to support agric ultural prices and agri- 
culturalincome. Your job i is not to act as a welfare agency. So what 
we seek to do in these bills, or in whatever bill that comes out, what- 
ever the final judgment of the committee may be, I think what we 
seek to do is to recompense the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
whatever food stocks are taken from you for welfare purposes, and 
secondly, if there is an additional appropriation for stepping out into 
the market to buy foods in order to balance diets with a substantial 
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sum like that $150 million that you mentioned here a while ago, that 
cost should not be charged up to Agriculture, indeed that should be 
charged up as a general welfare cost to the country. I thoroughly 
concur in your view of not charging this up to Agriculture. But 
really what we are talking about, gentlemen, you know, when we get 
all through this business of who pays for what, the same people pay for 
it all. Itis the taxpayers. And what is really happening is that the 
departments of Government are arguing about their budgets. 

Now, | know that you take enough heed in the Department so that 
you want to make sure that your budget is given the best chance it has 
to survive and make the best presentation, and I don’t blame you, as 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture for not wanting to 
take on the burden of humanity. But the truth is, this is just book- 
keeving that we are talking about. 

Mr. Mituer. The Department of Agriculture recognizes that 
favorable aspect of these bills other than the two that I am addressing 
myself to. 

Senator Humpurey. I just want to emphasize that favorable aspect, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Miturr. Likewise, we do not believe that the agricultural 
funds should be used to finance additional welfare assistance in the 
form of fluid milk, as is proposed in S. 862. 

We also believe that the provisions of S. 489 would place an un- 
necessary limitation on the very substantial accomplishments being 
realized under title 1 of Public Law 480. As we have previously 
indicated, we believe that it is in the best interests of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that, to the extent possible, some financial return be realized for 
commodities acquired under price support operations. Title I sales 
not only promote U.S. foreign policy interest, but to the extent that 
foreign currencies are used by U.S. agencies, they also represent sav- 
ings in dollars to the United States. The quantities of surplus farm 
commodities moved through export channels under title I sales have 
reduced takeovers under the support program, had a favorable impact 
on farm prices, and have laid the groundwork for the future develop- 
ment of new export markets. 

Senator Humpnurey. | thoroughly agree with all of that statement, 
I want to say again, and I only hope that the Department will be 
more than enthusiastic about this worthy program. I noticed the 
other day that Senator Dirksen said the Department was for a 3-year 
extension of Public Law 480 now. I thought that was remarkable, 
because the last time I heard from you you were for a 1-year extension 
of Public Law 480. 

What js your later position? 

Mr. Mittrr. } am still speaking for the Department of Agriculture. 
Senator Dirksen has more information than I have. 

Senator Humpnrey. He got up and said he was presenting the 
administration’s counterproposal on the wheat’ bill—I think my 
colleagues will remember, Senator Jordan and Senator Hart were 
there—and there was an excellent presentation, a very moving pres- 
entation, I felt, of a rather bad case. And one of the things that I 
liked about it—and I complimented him, because I think we ought to 
look for areas of agreement—was the 3-year extension of Public Law 
480. 
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And I must confess that I was rather catapulted out of the chair 
when I heard that, because the last I had heard was that the admin- 
istration favored a 1-year extension. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, what is the position? Is it 1 year or 3? 

Mr. Mixer. I am not able to address any remarks to that at this 
time, Senator. Inasmuch as this was proposed as an overall approach, 
TI would not address any remarks to any segment of it separately. 

Senator Humpurey. What is the most recent official position of the 
Department of Agriculture on extension of Public Law 480? 

Mr. Miuver. I would say that as far ps I am concerned, 1 year, 
$1% billion is the last official position that I have full confidence in. 

Senator HumpHrREy. But you would be willing to review that again 
in the light of the commitment of the Republican leader in the Senate? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, sir. 

We would like for you to review the other two legs of the stool, too. 

Senator Humpurey. I am having trouble fixing on that one leg, 
I can’t find out whether that is a 1-inch leg or a 3-inch leg; if you will 
tell me what it is, we will look at the other two. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

With respect to overseas food grant from CCC inventories author- 
ized by title II of Public Law 480, no commodities presently are 
being made available which are not being distributed to domestic 
outlets. 

Senator Humpurey. I think that is a very important observation. 
I fully concur in this; we have checked into this very carefully. And 
I have, as one Senator, no complaints about the way the Department 
is operating its oversea distribution under title II as compared with 
the needs in the United States. I don’t think that the needs are 
being sacrificed here in the light of the obligations under title II from 
independent examination of the records that we have been able to see. 

Mr. Mruter. Thank you, Senator. 

Even under the present surplus food donation authority, the 
Department would not favor the establishment of national eligibility 
standards as is proposed in 8. 1884. We strongly feel that States are 
in a better position to develop standards that fit their own individual 
needs and welfare patterns. This principle already has been recog- 
nized in the federally assisted welfare programs under the Social 
Security Act. Likewise, the Department does not believe the Federal 
Government should retreat from its traditional policy that States 
and local communities should finance the cost of intrastate food 
donation operations. The fact that so many of our most economically 
distressed counties are participating in the program would appear to 
indicate that this requirement does not place an unbearable burden 
on States and local communities. 

I should like to conclude with some general comments on 8. 585, 
the bill to authorize the operation of a national food allotment pro- 
gram—this is a type of food stamp plan. This is by far the broadest 
program proposed in the various bills under review. _In effect, operat- 
ing on a nationwide basis, it would work to place a floor under family 
food consumption levels in this country by guaranteeing each family 
enough purchasing power to provide it with a low-cost adequate diet. 
We do not feel this to be a proper function of the Federal Government. 

A very substantial Federal expenditure would be required to operate 
a national food allotment plan. Our estimates indicate that the cost 
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could be about $2.5 billion a year. Even a more modest stamp pro- 
gram, one that would reach only those people receiving some type of 
welfare assistance, would cost about $600 to $700 million a year. It 
should also be emphasized that, in general, the impact of food stamp 
plans on agricultural surpluses fr equently i is overstated. 

A food stamp plan would have no direct effect upon our major 
surplus problems—corn, cotton, and wheat. If a stamp plan could 
be operated on a large-enough scale, it would tend to work toward a 
gradual expansion of our livestock industry, thus, indirectly result in 
some possible reductions in price support expenditures for dairy 
products and feed grains. However, we do not believe these possible 
savings would loom large in the light of the additional outlays involved 
in the operation of a stamp plan. In addition, with agricultural 
production resources available for any resulting increase in the demand 
for livestock products, a stamp plan is not likely to relieve present 
pressures on commodities such as cotton and wheat. 

That concludes the statements that I have prepared, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Are there any questions that any of the Senators would like to ask 
Mr. Miller? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Senator Jorpan. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Senator Humpnrey. First of all, 1 want to say that I happen to 
think a great deal of Mr. Miller; he is a very fine man, and his asso- 
ciate with him is also a very fine man. These people are hard-working 
members of the Department of Agriculture. 

Now, we may have some little disagreement over policy. I never 
can quite understand where those policies all come from. So I don’t 
like to hold each witness accountable for the rather elusive policy 
formation system, at least elusive insofar as I am concerned. But 
they are the witnesses, so I will have to ask them a few questions. 

First of all, I want to say that I gather that the statement is con- 
curred in by the Secretary as the head of the Department? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And it represents the administration point 
of view? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Yesterday, one of our most esteemed col- 
leagues, Senator James Murray, who has many years of seniority here 
in the Senate, and is known for his big, good, and warm heart as well 
as his keen mind, and his real affection and compassion for people, 
addressed himself to this subject of food stamps and commodity 
distribution. 

I am reading from the Congressional Record of June 3 on page 8693: 


Senator Murray— 





these are Senator Murray’s words, and I am sure he will stand by 
them— 


back in January 1944 before Mr. Benson became the farmer’s savior, he appeared 
to be heard on the Aiken-LaFollette bill, the national food allotment plan, a bill 
to establish a national food stamp program to protect the low-income people of 
the Nation from suffering during the war. 


Now Senator Aiken has the same type of proposal before us again, 
a national food allotment plan, and he has given years of study to this. 
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I go back on the Record: 


According to the other witnesses on Senate bill 1331, this food stamp program 
was going to cost approximately three billion dollars a year. 

I digress again to note that it was Senate bill 1331 that was before 
this committee in 1944. 

Back to the Record: 


The gross national product in the preceding year had been $192.5 billion. 


It was $436.7 billion (1958), considerably more than twice as much 
as it was in 1943. I mention this because today we would think about 
a $6 or $7 billion program now about the same way we would have 
thought about the $3 billion program in 1944. 

I believe that is a fair statement. 

Senator Murray speaking again: 

Mr. Benson appeared in his role as executive secretary of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives. He was very much in favor of the $3 billion welfare 
food program. He said his organization represented 4,600 farmer cooperatives 
and that they had a membership of 2,300,000 and that his council was all for the 
food stamp plan and had been for years. 

He read a resolution by his council adopted in January 1940 which commended 
the Department of Agriculture for the food stamp plan, called it an effective mech- 
anism for moving agricultural surpluses into consumption among low-income 
groups, and urged extension of the plan to a national level as rapidly as possible. 

He went on to say that in January 1944, the council adopted another resolution 
which read in part: ‘‘We favor the adoption of a sound food stamp plan adminis- 
tered at the State and local levels.” 

Presumably Mr. Benson was not in disagreement with his council at the time 
and thought that a welfare food program was a very fine thing, even a stamp plan 
which today would cost $6 or $7 billion a year. I should like to think that he 
would stride into the hearing this week and say that S. 1884 should be passed, 
except that the amount made available should be increased to $6 or $7 billion 
a year— 
et cetera, et cetera. 

Now, Senator Murray is indicating by this testimony that at one 
time in the life of this illustrious gentleman, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—and a fine man he is—supported actively as the executive 
secretary of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, one of our 
great organizations, a national food stamp plan, and supported the 
national food allotment plan, the plan that Senator Aiken has offered 
here. 

I wonder if there was any comment that anybody would like to 
make? 

Mr. Miuier. Senator Humphrey, I would be unable to make a 
comment, for I do not know the circumstances under which the testi- 
mony was given, I have not reviewed the conditions that were pre- 
vailing at that time, and I am not aware of the testimony given. 

I am stating today what is the position of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the administration regarding the food stamp plan. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I was of the opinion that apparently 
the Secretary wasn’t opposed to it, and I am trying to find out who 
in the Department is, because he was for it. Ard he was for it when 
we didn’t have very many food surpluses. 

In 1944, I tell you, there weren’t many food surpluses. Of course, 
there was a war on then. And in case anybody doesn’t know it, there 
is one on now—it is a little different, there isp’t much shooting, but 
there is plenty of war; we are spending about $45 or $50 billion a year 
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in the cold war—and thank God it is cold and not hot. But I cheer 
the Secretary’s statement there, and I was just hoping that this policy 
would continue. I think that he is to be commended, in fact, I 
would hope that the committee staff might look back into these hear- 
ings in 1944 on 8. 1331. I think it would be very interesting to see 
just what witnesses had to say in that period of history. 

Senator Harr. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator HumpnHrey. Yes. 

Senator Hart. What was the organization for whom Secretary 
Benson then spoke? 

Senator Humpurey. The National Council of Farm Coopera- 
tives—it is a very fine organization of farmer cooperatives. 

Senator Harr. But not related or influenced by the Federal Bureau 
of the Budget then or now? 

Senator Humpnrey. No. 

As a matter of fact, it is a completely independent organization, 
and has a fine reputation. And it was a great honor for Mr. Benson 
to be its executive secretary. And he did a good job, there is no 
doubt about that, in my mind at least. 

Senator JorpaNn. Senator Humphrey, I am going to ask Senator 
Hart to take the chair a few moments. I will be right back. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to ask Mr. Miller to give us, if 
he could, the list of counties which are labor surplus, that means 
counties in which there is a relatively substantial surplus of unem- 
ploved labor. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. We tus. May I ask, are those officially designated——— 

Senator Humpurey. By the Department of Labor. Maybe you 
could get those. 

Mr. Wetus. We would have to get those from the Department of 
Labor. There is some kind of a designation. 

Senator Humpurey. Those are the counties which are. basically 
eligible for the surplus food donations, not only because of that, but 
they would obviously be included in the surplus food donations. And 
I would like to know not only the list of counties, which you would 
have to get from the Department of Labor—and the staff here could 
do that as well—but a list of the counties which were obtaining sur- 
plus foods which are labeled surplus labor areas. 

Mr. Mitier. We would be giad to get it. 

Senator Humpurey. And if there is any way of getting it, the 
number of people certified in each county as eligible for such assistance. 

Mr. We ts. Let me ask Mr. Davis this. Could you get numbers 
by counties? 

Mr. Davis. You would have to go out to the States to get them. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you have them by States? 

Mr. Weis. We have immediately available here in W ashington 
only the State totals. 

Senator Humpurey. Give us whatever information you can. I 
know you will cooperate to the maximum extent. 

Mr. Wetts. We will get the information. 

Senator Huicenne. You said something to the effect that there 
were 1,200 counties and 165 cities that participated in the commodity 
distribution program as of April 1959. 

Mr. Miutuer. I believe that is correct. 
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Senator Humpurey. How many counties and cities did not partici- 
pate! 

Mr. Wetts. There are over 3,000 counties in the United States. 
Mr. Davis. Better than a third. 

Senator Humpurey. About a third participated? 

Mr. Davis. Better than a third participated. 

Senator Humpurey. With a little over 3,000 counties, I would say 
would be about two-fifths. 

Mr. Mituer. About 40 percent. 

Senator Humparey. About two-fifths participated. 

Mr. We tts. Representing probably a much larger proportion of 
the population. 

Senator HumpHrey. That is another point. What I am trying 
to get at is, what kind of coverage are we getting out of existing com- 
modity distribution programs? 

Mr. WE ts. Let us give you an estimate of what proportion of the 
actual population is in those counties. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think that would be a very interesting study, as 
long as you are trying to find out what sort of coverage you are 
getting from the people. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is it, because you may be covering the 
vast majority of the population in 1,200 counties, or you may not. 
It doesn’t really tell the story. And I think we ought to know what 
kind of coverage we are getting because of the shift of the population 
to the large metropolitan areas and the depletion of population in 
some of the rural areas. 

Senator Hart (presiding). On the point that Senator Humphrey 
seeks to establish, it is agreed that the Department will furnish for 
the record all information bearing on it that is available to the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. We tts. May I say, I don’t know whether we could get it, 
but I think if we could, it would be worth while working with the 
Department of Labor to get also some estimate of the extent to which 
unemployment areas are covered by this program. 

Senator Humpurey. That would be very helpful. 

Mr. We ts. The reason I say this is, Senator, because as a rule a 
county, city or a State will hesitate to provide the mechanism to 
distribute our surplus food unless they have a rather concentrated 
problem on their hands. When they get such a concentrated problem, 
they not only supply commodities to their unemployed, or the group 
that created the problem, but they also always pick up a group of 
welfare people who are there to begin with. They will not do it for 
the normal welfare load. And I think we ought to try if we can to 
get a fair picture by looking at the unemployment pattern and how 
the unemployment areas are covered. 

Senator Humpurey. That would be very helpful. And I have a 
feeling, Mr. Chairman, that in the next hearing we should invite an 
appropriate representative of the Department of Labor to be present, 
just to get the feeling of this hearing, so that the questions that are 
asked relating to these unemployment areas could be answered by 
them, because the Department of Agriculture doesn’t have these 
figures. 

Senator Hart. Unless there is an objection, arrangements will be 
made to have the Department of Labor represented. 


— 


i 
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Senator Humpurey. I believe that Mr. Miller has brought out quite 
impressively that the Depar tment does have a commodity distribution 
program underway. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Tell me about packaging on this. You may 
recall—I was looking for my notes on this matter—but I recall that 
some 4 or 5 years ago we had a bill here before this committee, and 
Senator Holland held the hearings on it—I believe it was his S. 1661— 
relating to the packaging of surplus commodities into usable units. 
I am not trying to be. picayune about this, or just obstreperous, but 
the Department opposed that bill, and we nevertheless passed it. 
Now, what kind of packaging do you do on these surplus commodities? 

Mr. Mitier. Let Mr. Davis here tell what packages he puts his 
cornmeal, wheat and cheese and rice up in. 

Senator Hart. For the record, would Mr. Davis state his full name? 

Mr. Davis. Howard P. Davis, Deputy Director of the Food Dis- 
tribution Division, Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. With the enactment of Public Law 480, title II] of 
which amended 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, provision was 
made for processing the surplus commodities, and also for packaging, 
and incidentally transportation. Before that commodities were 
donated where is, as is. 

Now, under the present arrangements we are repackaging most of 
the commodities in consumer-sized packages. The butter that is 
being distributed is being distributed in one-pound prints—— 

Senator Humpurey. When did that start? 

Mr. Davis. In 1954 or 1955, with the enactment of that legislation. 

The dried milk is packaged in 4%-pound cartons with polye thylene 
liner. The cheese that we are currently distributing to schools and 
institutions formerly was distributed to needy families in 5- -pound 
bloc ks. The flour is packaged in 10-pound sacks, the corn meal in 

5-pound sacks. The rice we are currently distributing i in 100-pound 
sacks, the theory there being that it is a relatively simple matter for 
the local people, sometimes with voluntary labor, to sack up the rice 
for distribution in whatever sized package they find most useful. 

The dried eggs that are currently being shipped for distribution 
to welfare families are in No. 24% cans, which provides 13 ounces of 
dried eggs, or about the equivalent of 30 eggs. 

Senator Humpurey. Hermetically sealed cans? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. Senator, I might add that in this particular instance 
it was rather difficult for us to get a very large quantity of eggs packed 
in these small containers, for some of the companies were not equipped 
to package them. 

However, we have overcome that difficulty at the present time 
and we are packaging all that we are purchasing—no, not all—in the 
small cans. 

Mr. We tts. For needy families. But for institutions we are putting 
them in larger containers. 

Senator Humpnrey. For institutions you are putting them in 
bigger containers? 

Mr. Davis. In No. 10 tin cans. 
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Mr. Mixer. You understand, we made an announcement the day 
before yesterday that we are going to purchase eggs in frozen form 
So in turn, as the facilities become available to process them, and after 
the glut is over, and they are operating at full capacity, they could 
in turn dry the frozen eggs and put them in small containers also. 

Senator Humpurey. You have heard the testimony of Senator 
Kennedy and Senator Byrd about the apparent lack of local facilities 
for handling some of these materials. I am sure that neither of these 
Senators would have included this provision in their respective pro- 
posals unless they felt that there was a redl need for some kind of 
assistance to local communities in handling the surplus commodities 
or the commodity distribution. 

What is your experience on this? Are you running into trouble 
because of the inadequacy of facilities for distribution and storage 
in handling at the local level? 

Mr. Miuuer. I would rather Mr. Davis answer that 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Of course it is a rather serious problem, because we 
are obviously distributing food in channels, through channels that 
have not been used before for distributing food and are not as well 
developed as commercial channels. 

However, we have found that the ability of the local communities 
to set up the necessary machinery and provide the necessary facilities 
varies just as those local communities’ participation in a lot of other 
programs vary. 

Where there is initiative and where there is imagination, they have 
been able to do it in many different ways, using unused public 
buildings for storage in many cases, using trucks during part of the 
time when the trucks were not in regular use, using voluntary labor, 
and so forth. 

Now, it does require, however, some additional expenditure on the 
local level, something that has not been included in the budget before. 
It is new money. And as the Senator, I am sure, knows better than 
I, new money is hard to come by. 

Senator Humpurey. It certainly is. 

Mr. Davis. The standard items are provided year by year, but 
when a new program comes along it is quite difficult. I think if 
Senator Byrd were here he could tell vou what West Virginia has 
done in this regard, they have just doubled their State appropriation 
to handle this program in West Virginia, and will be providing addi- 
tional. warehouse space and additional personnel. We feel that it 
can be done, and we think the counties have demonstrated it. 

Mr. Miter. It largely depends on the attitude of the local ad- 
ministrator as to what type of program they want to put in. Louisi- 
ana is one of the most active States, I believe, that we have, in their 
participation and in their contribution and in operating their facilities 
efficiently. 

It largely depends on the attitude of the local people, whether they 
want this program at all. 

Mr. Wetts. May I say a word here as Administrator? 

Senator HumpHrey. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. WeEtts. This question of assistance in providing facilities or 
the extent to which counties, municipalities and States provide fa- 
cilities as a part of their contribution to the program is one where I 
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think from an administrative standpoint you create an almost im- 
possible problem unless you firmly insist that the counties, munic- 
ipalities and States do take responsibility and do contribute facilities 
and other services. Many of the poorest counties and municipalities 
in the United States are now providing these services. But if you 
create a situation where they may look to the Federal Government 
for assistance, with the county, municipal and other tax rates being 
what they are and the reluctance of local administrators to increase 
their outlays, they will put all the pressure they know how on the 
Department and you people up here to get that assistance. The 
interesting thing, ‘and why I waat to get into this unemployment 
situation, is the fact that those States and areas that are in trouble 
do find a way to do it. 

Senator Humpurey. Look, I don’t have a closed mind on this. 
I want you to know, I am not discussing this just to have an argu- 
ment, I am discussing this with you because I want to get the record 
filled with accurate and comprehensive testimony. I don’t think 
the public knows very well about what is being done, and this is an 
opportunity for you to tell what is being done, and maybe you can give 
us some suggestions of what more could be done within the existing 
confines. 

Now, I know what your departmental position is. I am interested 
in getting the food to the needy and not into an argument. But 
what I think we really want to do is to improve the distribution 
system to see whether or not the program as it is presently outlined 
or presently programed is meeting the needs and the requirements. 

Now, Senator Byrd of West Virginia and Senator Cooper of 
Kentucky have, time after time, addressed the Senate in a very touch- 
ing and moving manner and the Senators listen to what they have to 
say. They listen to what they say about the problems of some of 
their coal miners who are without work, and some of the families 
where the breadwinner has lost his job. And I have heard these 
gentlemen point out that there are real instances of tragic—I won’t say 
starvation—but inadequate diet. 

Now, is this because the food distribution program from the de- 
partmental level is inadequate? Is this a breakdown in distribution 
between the State and the local units to the people? Or what is it 
that causes this? Why would the kind of testimony we heard this 
morning be presented if there wasn’t something radically wrong? 

Mr. Mituier. Let me say this, Senator. The States set up criteria 
under our general supervision as to the quantities of these com- 
modities that an eligible participant may receive. While we have an 
overall concept of the maximum amount they can consume, we will 
always take into consideration the representations of the States as 
to the sufficiency of these amounts. We can generally provide, of the 
basic commodities that we have available, a sufficient quantity to 
meet the requirements of the individuals participating in the program. 
So I think it is safe to say that a participant in this program 
receives a sufficient amount of the basic commodities that we have, 
namely, white flour, corn meal, dry skimmed milk, butter to meet 
his daily requirements. 

Now, in addition to that, we are going to have the dried eggs 
coming on in the near future. We are saying that we want to make 
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the best use of these commodities that we have, the fullest utilization 
of them 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to get in here some of these 
State welfare directors with whom you work. Maybe we ovght to 
get an inquiry of some kind out to them. This is something that we 
could take up in a little executive session. But there is only one way 
to get at the adequacy or the inadequacy of the current program, and 
that is to talk to the people at the Washington level who are supposed 
to be supplying the food, the people at the State and local level who 
are supposed to be responsible for its distribution, and then the 
people at the level where the food is supposed to go as to whether 
they are getting it, and in adequate amounts. I think the time is at 
hand, considering the surplus stocks that we have, and with the 
problems that we have gone through for 2 or 3 years, and with 
unemployment in some areas very critical—I think the time is at 
hand to button this thing down and get a system that works to the 
satisfaction of the people who are the recipients of the system. 

Now, I have a note here that was given to me. I just want to ask 
this of you. It says that in South Carolina the school lunch people 
said the rice was dirty, the bags were too heavy for them to be handled, 
many times, by the women who were in charge of the program, and 
that it took hours and hours of work in cleaning the rice; also and 
that it was unenriched, and that is why Senator Johnston introduced 
his bill for the enrichment of certain grits, flour, rice, and so on. 

Now, what is your comment on that? 

Mr. Mier. [| testified on that bill, Senator Humphrey, some 
time ago. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, I know you did. 

Mr. Mituer. The bill proposed that the Department of Agriculture 
be required to enrich the rice being furnished under the school lunch 
and domestic donation programs. 

We pack rice in 100-pound bags, that is the way rice moves all over 
the world, and it moves in the United States that way until it is 
broken down into individual consumer packages, into the 1- and 
2-pound lots that you buy on the grocer’s shelf. It is not the common 
practice of the rice industry to enrich rice. It is a common practice 
of the milling industry, as you well know, and of the cornmeal industry, 
to enrich both wheat and cornmeal as it goes through the process 
of milling. There is hardly any flour mill or cornmeal mill in the 
United States that doesn’t have that as a part of their equipment. 

The enrichment of rice is another problem. It requires a more 
intricate process. 

As far as the rice being dirty, Senator, that is like a sack of wheat, 
the rice is packaged in new burlap 100- pound bags. They are handled 
in as sanitary a manner as rice or other food grains are handled, they 
are transported in railway boxcars according to specifications. If 
there is any damage in transit, the school authorities should notify 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, or they should place a complaint 
against the railroad themselves for any damage, contamination, or 
an undue amount of torn sacks. 

Now, sacks a hundred pounds in weight are large, we agree. We 
don’t think it gets down to the school level of the individual woman 
operating the school lunch program herself, that have to handle 
100-pound bags. 
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But if the State of South Carolina feels that it is coming to them in 
an unsanitary condition, it is not the fault of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, they should either put in a claim against the railroad, 
or in the case of individual shipments, write us. 

Senator Humpurey. In your statement, Mr. Miller, about the 
objection of procurement facilities and personnel being duplicated if it 
went over to HEW, if this program of food distribution went over, 
insofar as procurement is concerned, couldn’t USDA make the 
purchases and just transfer the commodities to HEW? Wouldn’t 
that be a possibility if the program were so authorized? 

Mr. Mutter. I was talking about the duplicity, because we would 
still have our school lunch program. 

Senator Humpur:’ y. In other words, it would almost be right, then, 
to say that if you are going to put this commodity distr ibution program 
under HEW, you really ought to put your school milk program and 
your school lunch program under them, o r keep it all over in Agri- 
culture. That is what you are really aie isn’t it? 

Mr. Miuier. I would say for good administration the y should be 
kept together—I wouldn’t want to hand that one to my friends in 
HEW. But you understand why I say this to you, it is because the 
same personnel handle both programs. Mr. Davis and Mr. Garber, 
who handle the domestic donation programs, also handle the school 
lunch program. 

Senator Humpurey. You understand that a food stamp plan does 
not necessarily apply merely to surplus commodities? 

Mr. Miuuer. That is right, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And you understand—of course, you do—but 
I think the public should understand that the present program of 
commodity does apply only to surplus commodities. 

Mr. Miiirr. That is correct. 

Senator Humpyrey. And so when the alleged good news goes out 
that the dairy production is in balance with dairy demand at the 
consumer, at the market level, that means that there is no butter or 
no dried milk or no cheese left for the folks who don’t have butter, 
dried milk or cheese because of income problems, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Mier. If it is not coming into the inventory of Commodity 
Credit Corporation it is not available. We are happy when that 
situation arises——— 

Senator Humpurey. From a departmental level, I know you are 
happy in that situation, and I gather this committee on occasion has 
been happy with that situation. 

But I am going to expose myself, unhappy when folks are eating, 
and I feel that we need a production program of these products that 
will not only take care of the immediate cash needs, I mean the cash 
requirements of the consumers, but also some of the elemental, basic 
human requirements. 

One of the things I worry about in this whole program is that when 
you draw merely “from Commodity Credit Corporation, your school 
milk program may go out the window, or your school lunch program 
may go out the window, because you are not always judging what 
are the needs of the people, but rather what the extent of production 
is relating to Commodity Credit purchases. And that is what we 
are really doing today. 
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“In other words, if there happens to be butter available, then the 
unemployed get some butter—if there isn’t any, it is just too bad 
you were unemployed at the time we ran short of butter. 

Mr. Mituer. Our prime responsibility is the operation of the price 
support. 

Senator Humpnrey. This is why Senators say put this over in 
HEW, because the prime responsibility of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is health, education, and welfare for people, and in the 
instance of the needy people, with some special emphasis. 

Mr. Miuuer. I am also saying, from the administration standpoint, 
we are still saving the responsibility for a donation program rests with 
the county and State governments and not the Federal Government. 

Senator HumpHrey. You mean the responsibility for administra- 
tion? 

Mr. Miuuer. The responsibility for the whole public assistance 
program. 

Senator HumpHrey. You mean insofar as even the supplies are 
concerned? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, except as ours are available as an incident to 
the operation of our price support operation—I am talking about 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Senator Humpurey. That, of course, is open to some discussion. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is like saying that the responsibility for 
all education rests with the State and local governments. I think the 
responsibility for the management of education and for the curriculum, 
and so on, does but the Federal Government may decide, as it has done 
in the instance of federally impacted areas where there is a sudden 
influx of defense workers, that while the responsibility for the manage- 
ment of education is local, part of the duty of providing for education 
becomes Federal, because there are people involved under unusual 
circumstances. 

And I think this is all a matter of publie policy. You are saying 
that presently the Department’s public policy is that these problems 
are local and State. And we are saying here that if you can provide 
Federal assistance for unemployment compensation, as we do, by act 
of Congress, maybe we can supply Federal assistance for nutrients for 
diet. 

I have no more questions. 

Senator JORDAN (again presiding). ‘Thank you, Senator Humphrey. 

Do you have any further statement to make, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. I have no further statements to make. 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to have you know I was supposed 
to be at the hearing on the foreign aid bill, but since we were talking 
about the needy at home, I stayed with the folks at home. 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Davis, Senator Hart would like to ask you a 
question. 

Senator Harr. Perhaps I should address it to the Secretary. 

I made a note at one point in the comment of one of the witnesses 
that butter is now or shortly will be unavailable for this distribution. 

Mr. Miter. We have notified the States that we are not as of this 
time programing any more butter past the first of July, I believe it is, 
is that right, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. We ts. Yes. 
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Mr. Miter (continuing). And that they should make plans accord- 
ingly. We have determined that the supplies of butter in the hands 
of Commodity Credit Corporation will be sufficient to carry on our 
school lunch program, but not our domestic donation. Should it 
become available, as we have notified the States, we will again resume 
the program as it does become available. 

Mr. Weuts. If our purchases in the next few months are more than 
we think they will be. 

Senator Harv. That raises this question. And I ask it now not for 
purposes of entrapment, because it will very quickly be evident that 
I simply don’t understand. There are in surplus certain commodities 
which if processed would produce edible oils. I have in mind Senator 
Jordan’s peanuts. 

Senator JorpAN. Peanut oil? 

Senator Harr. What about peanut butter? Why don’t you con- 
vert that into peanut butter? I have 8 children, and peanut butter 
sells a lot better in our house than butter. And from the looks of 
them, it is quite nutritious. 

Mr. Mituer. I will let Mr. Wells answer your remarks about peanut 
butter, he has had experience in this before. This has been done on 
occasion. 

Mr. Wetus. The legislation under which we operate in effect pro- 
vides that if the Commodity Credit Corporation can sell the com- 
modity, itshalldoso. ‘The Secretary, before he donates a commodity, 
must make a finding that there is no reasonable prospect of a market, 
for some time ahead, not at the going market price, but at any price 
which would substantially reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

It is true that there are some surplus peanuts in storage. As a rule 
I think I am correct in saying, Mr. Miller, that the Department intends 
to carry those peanuts forward until we see what the new crop is like, 
because the acreage allotments or quota on peanuts provides for enough 
acreage to supply the vear’s normal domestic consumption assuminr 
average yields. And if we happen to have a short yield and with our 
stocks out of position before we recognize what the yield is going: to be, 
we might find ourselves confronted with a high price and a cifficult 
import situation. 

I believe that in the last several years we have, after the new crop 
has been determined, to the extent that we have been able to find a 
market, we have sold peanuts; and also we have in the last 2 or 3 
years found a way, either through Commodity Credit Corporation 
or section 32, to process some portion of these peanuts into peanut 
butter. 

But again the school lunch program is given first preference, and if 
I remember correctly, the distribution has been wholly to the school 
lunch program. 

Senator Hart. Then no legislation, no additional legislation, would 
be needed to permit you to make the processing, if these other fac- 
tors 

Mr. We tts. What L am saying is, first of all, if it appears that we 
ean make any sale at any substantial return to Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Secretary is directed to do that. And then as a 
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matter of management I think we want to carry those peanuts until 
we have a pretty good idea of what the new crop is going to be like, 
because if they need to be released back into the commercial market, 
that should be done. 

Senator Harr. But after satisfying yourselves that there is no 
market? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. And we have as a matter of fact moved peanut 
butter into the school lunch program in the last few years. 

Mr. Miuuer. In the case of soybeans, it did appear that we would 
have a surplus, after producing 550 million bushels, a record produc- 
tion, but these soybeans are moving to the market well, there is a good 
demand for oil, an excellent demand for soybean meal, and soybeans 
in the export market. 

Commodity Credit Corporation is recovering—in the case of the 
last of the cottonseed—it actually sold the cottonseed for all it had 
invested in it, or at a slight profit, as an indication of the condition of 
the present market. 

So that in some cases we are able to absorb all of our production 
even though we are increasing production astronomically. 

Senator Jorpan. They do make margarine out of soybean oil and 
cottonseed oil, don’t they? 

Mr. Miuumr. Yes, they make it out of both. 

Senator Jorpan. And they also make it from fish oil. But you 
don’t have to handle fish oil. 

Mr. We tts. Mostly soybean. 

Mr. Miuuer. Peanuts are too high a product to make margarine 
out of. 

Senator Jorpan. Too expensive? 

Mr. Mituer. Too expensive. 

Senator Hart. What about this corn surplus? Can’t you make 
edible oil out of corn? Can’t you process corn? 

Mr. Mixurr. That is the most expensive process, sir, it is a very 
expensive process to extract corn oil and to manufacture margarine 
out of it. Some of it is coming on the market at the present time, 
but if you will notice, it is still a premium-priced product. Corn oil 
and the extraction of it is a rather intricate process. You have to 
extract the germ and press it. 

Senator Hart. With respect to corn—so that I will have the record 
straight—assuming these other, I will say, economic factors were 
checked out, and you found yourself in a situation like you have 
already described which occasionally occurs with respect to peanuts, 
there is no new statutory authority required to convert corn into oil? 

Mr. Mixer. No, none of these things. 

Senator Hart. So that if all of a sudden the price of processed corn 
oil came down, you would be free to make this processing conversion, 
is that right? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Senator Harr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Senator Hart. 

(The table referred to above is as follows:) 


41997—59—_6 
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Number of persons in family units eligible for and participating in commodity distri- 
bution April 1959 

















| Number participating Number of recipients 
a a 
State | eligibles ! 

Counties | Cities Total Public as- Other * 

sistance 
a eae as es! ro Fs 
a ioe aia 152, 053 45, 377 88, 340 
(Se ee i eee 70, 861 22, 204 36, 441 
BONeNOR, -. 42 tooo a MO gcc tctoccen 313, 434 91, 553 178, 022 
SS SE ae nding Oe tants ces deine 40, 752 15, 291 12, 935 
Colorado Fle ao meicaendinndas | 13 | catiaied ‘ 26, 372 18, 483 6, 607 
Connecticut Pancha eehanhas eae 4 1, 384 858 189 
District of Columbia-_-.......-~|....-- watt 1 39, 770 19, O71 13, 849 
Georgia.._......--- wae WO. oe tl 39, 795 10, 095 20, 141 
Illinois as an fe nae 99, 959 54, 922 27, 685 
Indiana hnwicil eeiandiiniguiakis 70 }_. ‘ | 115, $93 | 44, 286 | 48, 924 
Iowa pace - pheeibtslsinsiaciorel Oe Sidcdnndcndel 102, 804 41, 517 46, 861 
Kansas CESS EES a Wiha udad coastal 12, 337 11, 927 33 
Kentucky BES APRS { 86 | | 327,856 | 79, 574 214, 221 
Oe, ee ee 25 | ‘ ; 161, 985 pe awil ein 158, 852 
Maine i eiiatapbietes joann 16 | ad ia 70, 310 27, 645 34, 876 
LS 2 | 1 | 53, 865 | 24, 794 21, 467 
Massachusetts__....-- caine eainaianne 7 | 13, 060 | 4, 116 299 
Michigan —_- aeiietaen 74 | 1 550, 859 223, 934 254, 815 
I ati nil leiaceadne 23 | 2 53, 516 26, 105 | 22, 586 
Mississippi a at 65 ake | 228, 180 | 151, 72! 55, 485 
en io a 11 | 1 180, 284 35, 243 81, 453 
Montana ure B lasiiees 15, 362 225 11, 983 
Nebraska. - s (3) secs -| 2, 009 i ee 2, 009 
Nevada-.-.--- ‘ ; B eawebes. 1, 585 555 357 
New Hampshire--__- : a 10 aaa | 9, 700 3, 836 5, 190 
ae 1 | 24 18, 962 | 10, 030 6, 897 
New Mexico i Eieadbeak ; 45, 955 28, 764 10, 677 
New York--.----- _— | 48 | 2 | 564, 428 266, 617 136, 963 
North Carolina ‘ | i — 625 ina etetiae te 550 
Deere Wpemkote.. ....<...<<o-.- Richa iinel 14, 017 348 | 8,018 
Ohio a fie og 2G ofc 79, 016 59, 903 | 4, 923 
Oklahoma .| WEE nititidenatinnn 293, 738 | 114, 784 | 139, 791 
Pennsy!vania 54 : 914, 412 271,411 | 509, 359 
Puerto Rico 77 ais oie” 637, 226 | 405, 772 | 198, 543 
Rhode Island _- a 16 | 19, 963 | 8, 452 4, 004 
South Carolina ss l asia 804 sake i SU+ 
South Dakota 36 |_--- ‘neon 41, 059 10, 340 22, 780 
Tennessee esas : 40 j-.-..-......| 201, 018 | 34, 350 | 138, 280 
Texas . 61 4 153, 413 | 44, 461 | 91, 672 
Utah ‘ ' 20 | ional . 34, 200 | 16, 472 | 3, 569 
Vermont ' sack eee 99 | 17,418 | 4,645 10, 305 
Virginia : ; | 43, 187 | 7, 319 32, 404 
Washington ; Peo 2 5, 482 | 3. 665 1, 169 
West Virginia a aoe 331, 647 86, 311 | 212, 726 
Wisconsin tid 21 | 3 | 72, 352 : 5,718 | 42,785 
W yoming . iaoal ME Rice 10, 327 | 8, 996 4, 672 4, 324 
Trust Territory | _ | Tee ue 3, 218 | I Bil ie 3, 218 
Samoa (American) : OF Dicuss, 2, 875 hy OND Pea cedinancsl 2, 875 

a 5 . a eae ae Jail dip cieieepaoaasciniaiaaia 
NN 1, 200 | 165 | 6,189,427 | 5,277,635 | 2,347,379 | 2, 930, 256 
| | | 








1! Number of persons certified as eligible to receive donated commodities. 
2? There were 64,447 Indians in 11 States receiving commodities. 

3 Distribution to Indians on reservation. 

4 Indicates number of island districts. 


STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY TABLES ON DISTRIBUTION OF DONATED COMMODITIES 
IN AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


In March 1959, approximately 5.7 million needy persons in 44 States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Trust Territories were receiving surplus foods under the direct 
distribution program. 

This program was operating in 1,214 counties and in 164 cities and towns; 
the total population in these areas represented 52 percent of total U.S. popula- 
tion, based on 1950 census figures. (Census estimates for July 1, 1958, by coun- 
ties, not available.) 

In the March issue of Area Labor Market Trends, published by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 74 major areas and 193 smaller 
areas were classified as areas of substantial labor surplus, i.e., 6 percent or more 
of the labor force unemployed. Surplus commodities were distributed in 72 of 
the major areas and in 100 of the smaller areas. 
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Of the 5.7 million needy persons receiving commodities in March 1959, some 
2.7 million lived in areas listed by the Bureau of Employment Security as areas 
of substantial labor surplus. 

The commodity donation program reaches a large number of distressed rural 
areas which are not officially designated as labor surplus areas. And, in the case 
of Puerto Rico, for example, commodity recipients in March totaled 606,000 or 
27.4 percent of the population, but only 110,000 of these people resided in desig- 
nated surplus labor areas, 

It should be emphasized that participation in the commodity donation program 
is at the option of State and local officials. The Department stands ready to 
supply surplus commodities any time anywhere it is requested to do so. The 
statistics indicate that those areas suffering from long-term economic difficulties 
tend to make greater use of the donation program, than do the areas which only 
on oceasion and temporarily undergo a recession. 

It should be noted, too, that for purposes of comparison the list of substantial 
surplus labor areas for March was used. By May, the economic picture had so 
improved that 9 major areas and 22 smaller areas were eliminated from the sub- 
stantial labor surplus category. Four new smaller areas were added, but the net 
change in population affected showed a drop of more than 7 million, from the 
62.4 million residing in labor surplus areas in March. 


Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1959 























} 
| Recipi- | Recipi- 
Substantial labor surplus | 1950 pop- | ents of Substantial labor surplus | 1950 pop- ents of 
areas ulation | surplus || areas } ulation | surplus 
| foods | foods 
} | 
ALARAMA | CONNECTICUT—Ccontinued 
| } 
Birmingham area: Jefferson | | Waterbury area: 
oe ees el ee Litchfield County: 4 
Mobile area: Mobile County.} 231, 105 |----- a WOU ccecadunaceekael WR oon Sine 
Alexander City area: New Haven County: 8 
Coosa County-.-...-...-..} RE. A tno neenscs ede Reta TE, COP ton cncwans 
Tallapoosa County $b OEE iawn nennda } Ansonia area: | 
Anniston area: Calhoun | | Fairfield County: Shel- | 
County..-- eo ae, | eee Oi fe oe ieee *.. 
Florence-Sheffield area: | New Haven County: 4 |} | 
Colbert County ---_-.------| 39, 561 | 7,014 || WI aie ctarece: a C8 
Franklin County. se 25, 705 | 5, 848 || Bristol area: 
Lauderdale County- --. 54, 179 | 7, 382 Hartford County: Bristol_} Se Oe Bi cadence 
Gadsden area: Etowah County _ | 93,892 | 10,709 || Litchfield County: Plym- | 
Jasper area: Walker County-_| 63, 769 8, 334 ee enrL.*._., 
Talladega area: Talladega) | Danbury area: 
Si catan ani eceatee! 63, 639 14, 166 || Fairfield County: 8 towns. SR 778 foes... ae 
| Litchfield County: 6 
ALASKA | | WO a gta sks tee | SE Se t.cceaeea 
Danielson area: | 
Anchorage area: 3d judicial Windham County: | 
division, Anchorage district_| - ek ee ee Core... .222ctee | SG Vancanecue 
| Plainfield__...._- el 8, 071 130 
ARKANSAS \| TORI ccnccnsacnans 9, 304 443 
|| Meriden area: 
Fort Smith area: Sebastian Hartford County: South- 
County---.- Webb ga ickca ial sass sewe 64, 202 | 2, 660 || Do eniicsaccadaess | eee 
1 New Haven County: | 
CALIFORNIA 1} Bos sk csiee nen | 44, 088 291 
1 Wallingford... ....--- | yg RR 
Eureka Area: Humboldt || Middletown area: 
NN ian concn ciacaene 69, 241 | 605 || Hartford County: Marl- 
Ukiah ‘area: Mendocino | | DRS tee eS. 
OOMNG sence ooo nc | 40, 854 | 19 || Middlesex County-____--| ee 
|| Norwich area: New London 
CONNECTICUT 11 County: 9 towms.-........-- GGSGEE Paicsnosce 
|| Thompsonville area: 
Bridgeport area: Fairfield Hartford County: 4 towns. al) 
County: 7 towns. ._-.-.-.-- - PSE lentccsncn 1] Tolland County: 7 towns. Te bcc asuas 
New Britain area: Hartford || Torrington area: 
County: 3 towns-_....._..-- i | Hartford County: 2towns-| 26 bo os 
New Haven area: New l Litchfield County: 15 
Haven County: 12 towns...| 276, 127 |_..-..--- II GUN Co. ncn ccsoe 5c: i | 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 


Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 









































| | 1] 
| Recipi- || Recipi- 
Substantial labor surplus 1950 pop- | entsof || Substantial labor surplus 1950 pop- | ents of 
areas | ulation | surplus | areas ulation surplus 
foods foods 
CONNECTICUT—continued 1| INDIANA—continued | 
| 

Willimantic area: Michigan City-La Porte area: | | 

New London County: | |} _ La Porte County------- -| 76, 808 | 4, 966 
Lebanon. Sales 1, 654 2 .-. || Muncie area: Delaware | 

Tolland C ounty: 5 towns. 17, 732 A County. aA ; | 90, 252 | 6, 297 
Windham C ounty: 5 || New Castle area: Henry } 

I ik: cetsianieecnatdiie | a ae | 2, Se 45, 505 | 379 
Richmond area: Wayne | | 

GEORGIA j County-.-.-- : 68, 566 | 2, O61 

| || Vincennes area: Knox County 43,415 | 3,082 

Toccoa area: | | | | 
Franklin County--.--.---.- 14, IOWA 
Habersham County---. 16, | | 
Stephens County-.--- 16, 2,252 || Ottumwa area: W o | 

CY ice cin Bacdaee 47, 397 | 4, 672 
ILLINOIS | | 
| KANSAS 

Chicago area: | 
Cook County-..--.----.--} 4, 508, 792 4.000 || Coffeyville - Independence - | | 
DuPage County. a 154, 599 Parsons area: | 
Lake County (indiana) 179, 097 Labette County-__.___-- 29, 285 | 

Joliet area: Will County 134, 335 Montgomery County 46, 487 

Canton area: Fulton County -| 43, 716 1,735 Pittsburg area: 

Centralia area: Cherokee County ee, 25, 144 peneeieies 
Clinton County 22, 594 313 Crawford County....-- 40, 231 2, 135 
Marion County- - | 41, 700 | 2, 190 | | 

Decatur area: Macon County 98, 853 |_. KENTUCKY | 

Elgin area: Kane County: | | 

9 towns..--- seciwaionnael 69, 847 = : Louisville area: | | 

Harrisburg area: j Jefferson County, Ky__._| 484,615 |____- ‘ 
Galiatin County... --- 9,818 1, 697 Clark County, Ind. ¥ 48, 339 5, 444 
Hardin County-----. | 1, 166 Floyd County, Ind__._._- | 43, 955 | 3, 300 
Pope County ekekeiertibatiie 9 | 762 || Corbin area: | 
Saline County........-..- 33, 420 5, 540 Clay County...--........| 23,116 | 9,613 
White County-- 2, WD dowatae Knox County...........- 30,409 | 12, 425 

Herrin-Murphysboro-West | Laurel County_......--_- | 25, 797 | 7, 274 

Frankfort are.: Whitley County-........_- 31, 940 8, 125 
Franklin County. apical 48, 685 | 8,090 || Hazard area: | 
Jackson County-_-_-.---- 38, 124 | 3, 453 Breathitt County --~------| 19, 964 | 9, 115 
Johnson County------- 8, 729 | 734 Letcher County. -.-...-..-| 39, 522 9, 639 
Perry County--.........- 21, 684 2, 051 Perry County. ..........-| 46, 566 16, 747 
Union County--.........-- | 20, 500 | 1,200 || Hopkinsville area: 
Williamson County. ----- 48, 621 | 6, 625 Christian County. -....--- 42, 359 1, 529 

Litchfield area: Todd Ooanty. ........... 12, 890 2, 074 
Macoupin County---..---- 44, 210 2, 530 |) ‘Trigg County............ 9, 633 1, 373 
Montgomery County-----| 32, 460 | 1,777 Madisonville area: | 

Mount Carmel-Olney area: | Hopkins County- --.--.-- | 38, 815 1,774 
Edwards County-- --| OOS de enesnews Muhlenburg County. -- 32, 501 | 4, 381 
Lawrence County------.-| 20, 580 |_.... Webster County - -..-_- 12, 555 | 1, 974 
Richland County--- oe 16, 889 | Middlesboro-Harlan area: | 
Wabash County-.-._.----- | ? = oo | ae | 47, 602 11, 422 

Mount Vernon are:: | | I} Harlan County---.-.----- _| 71, 751 13, 302 
Hamilton County-----.--! 12, 256 |... | Leslie County--.......... | 15, 537 1, 990 
Jefferson County ---.-..--| 35, 892 | 3,279 || Morehead-Grayson area: 

Wayne County.......-.-.-- 20, 933 |....... ae Carter County- .........- 22, 559 2, 552 
: ; | } Elliott County. -.........- 7 7 tT... 
— ie | Greenup County--------- 24, 887 2, 986 
Evansville area: Vanderburgh 1] Rowan County- 12, 708 1, 693 
I a coaksiadhiensemorn : 160, 422 13,552 || Owensboro area: Daviess 
Fort Wayne area: Allen | So seas nlc Se eee 7, 241 3, 025 
County-.-.--- | 183, 722 9,432 || Paducah area: 
South Bend area: St. Joseph i} Ballard County--.--...---- 8, 545 504 
County----- é . 205, 058 | , 844 | Graves County-._.----.. a 31, 364 2,145 
Terre Haute area: Vigo a McCracken County--..-- 49, 137 4, 370 
County -__- See ee 2, 823 || Marshall County-- -_-_-- it 13, 387 684 
Anderson area: Madison | | | Paintsville-Prestonburg area: | 
County-....-- ON 1, 385 || Floyd County... ee 53, 500 11, 787 
Columbus area: Bartholomew | | Johnson County-.-..-..--- 23, 846 6, 391 
I it tiine nin kubeins 36, 108 | 174 || Knott County__...._----- 20, 320 , O74 

Connersville area: | ‘ | M agoffin Seenty nus... 13, 839 5, 773 
Fayette County-_--_...---- 23, 391 | 1, 831 Martin County-. 11, 677 4, 181 
Franklin County--_...---- | 16, 034 890 || Pikesville-Williamson area: 

Rush REE. vnncnnecnne | Pd .cieesie Pike County, Ky | 81,154 | 19, 002 
Union County-_........... 6, 412 | 27 | Mingo County, W. Va._.| 47,409 | 20, 343 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 


Substantial labor surplus 
areas 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria area: Rapides Par- 
NS a oeks oe cance ates eee 
Opelousas area: St. Landry 
PO sncenga,cactcnumiens 


MAINE 


Portland area: Cumberland 
County: 5 towns. ...-.-- 


Biddeford area: York | 
County: 11 towns. .......-.. 

Lewiston area: a 
County: 10 towns. -..---.--- 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore area: 
Anne Arundel County- -. 
Baltimore County 
Independent city 
cn wsacnceenn 
Cumberland area: 
Allegany County, Md_-.-- 
Mineral County, W. Va-- 


Frederick area: Frederick 
I sic ikaimndieen tates 
Westminister area: Carroll 
REI ia ctcancasaaniemnaal 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton area: 
Bristol County: Easton_- 
Norfolk County: 4 towns-! 
Plymouth County: 9 
towns- 
Fall River area: 
Bristol County: 5 towns.. 
Newport County (R.I.): 





ROCs cen din now ae 
Lawrence area: Essex County 

i a ducsanncduesacas 
Lowell area: Middlesex 


County: 6 towns__.....___- 
New Bedford area: 


Barnstable County: 
eS go 
Bristol County: 5 towns- 


Plymouth County: 5 
SIAN, didn incanieeemine 
Springfield-Holyoke area: 
Hampshire County: 
towns. ___- 
Hampden ‘County: 
awe 
17 towns... 
Worcester area: Worcester 
County: 16 towns... 
Fitchburg area: 


18 


Middlesex County: 7 
I oer dintoineie eee } 
Worcester County: 
SE cadcascsaans 
Lunenburg. has 
Greenfield area: Franklin 
NEIL. dete citite nn cess 
Haverhill area: Essex” 
County: 5 towns. .........- 
Marlboro area: 
Middlesex County: 7 
ities. wrinandeos 
Worcester County: 3 
Rie ech thrtis cinitascasne 


1950 pop- 
ulation 


119, 942 
49, 146 
77, 688 


117, 392 
270, 273 


949, 708 


89, 556 
22, 333 


62, 287 | 
44, 907 


6, 244 
7, 798 


112, 021 
128, 754 | 
5, 659 
125, 935 
131, 583 
4, 720 
137, 469 | 
14, 942 


~_ 


5, 590 


ow 
a 





Recipi- 
ents of 

surplus 
foods 


7, 065 
5, 862 
1,311 








Substantial labor surplus 
areas 


MASSACHUSETTS—continued 


Milford area: 
Norfolk County: 2 towns- 
Worcester County: 6 


Wie ole Saris eae - " 
Newburyport area: Essex 
County: 7 towns. _.._-.---- 
North Adams area: Berkshire 
County: 7 towns- -__- 
Franklin County: Monrce .. 
Pittsfield area: Berkshire 


County: 6 towns___-_- ; 
Southbridge-Webster area: 
Worcester County: 8 towns. 


; Taunton area: 





| Adrian area: 


Bristol County: 6 towns_.- 
Plymouth County: 4 
CO ota: See 
Ware area: 
Hampden County: 5 
towns_.-__-- aa 
Hampshire County: 2 
Se ce et 
Worcester County: 6 
PU : deeticsyaecaieeamendute 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek area: Calhoun 
County-.- 


| Detroit area: 


Macomb County 
Oakland County 
Wayne County 
Flint area: Gene:ee County_-- 
Grand Rapids area: Kent 
County -- 


| Lansing area: Ingham 


County 
Muskegon area: 
County- 


“are ~ Muskegon 


| Saginaw area: ‘Saginaw 


TN tethinint sciences saenah et 
Lenawee 
CI ait ht ast msaaars 
Allegan area: Allegan County. 
Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti area: 
Washtenaw County 
Bay City area: Bay County_- 
Benton Harbor area: Berrien 
County 
Escanaba area: 
Delite County. ........... 
Schoolcraft County 
Menominee County: 3 
i iar 
Holland-Grand Haven area: 
Ottawa County- 
Ionia-Belding-Greenville 
area: 
Ionia County 
Montcalm County-.--.-- 
Iron Mountain, Mich.-Wis. 
area: 
Dickinson County, Mich. 
Iron County, Mich 
Florence County, Wis-..-- 
Marinette County, Wis_.. 
Jackson area: Jackson County- 
Marquette area: Marquette 
County 
Monroe are1: Monrce County. 
Owosso area: Shiawassee 


1950 pop- 
ulation 


17, 714 
12, 004 
9, 928 


184, 961 
396, 001 
2, 435, 235 
270, 963 
288, 292 
172, 941 
121, 545 
153, 515 


64, 629 
47, 493 


134, 606 
88, 461 


115, 702 


32, 913 
9, 148 


4, 048 
73, 751 


38, 158 
31, 013 


24, 844 
17, 692 
3, 756 
35, 748 
107, 925 


47, 654 
75, 666 


45, 967 





Recipi- 
ents of 

surplus 
foods 


mb 


ae 


“Ie wo 
1 
a 
= 


am 
= 3s 88 
2 

od eo R 


wn 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 


| 
| Recipi- 














| Recipi- | 
Substantial labor surplus | 1950 pop- | ents of | Substantial labor surplus 1950 pop- | ents of 
areas ulation | surplus | areas ulation | surplus 
| foods | foods 
MICHIGAN—continued | NEW JERSEY—continued | 
Port Huron area: St. Clair | || Paterson area: | 
Count?....... , 91, 599 | 9, 248 | Bergen County except | 

Sturgis area: St. Joseph | Borough of North Ar- 

CRRNEE sie etn 35, 071 |......- An lington.___.- _..--| 523, 169 | 912 
Hudson County: 6 towns.| 164,926 |_--.- 
MINNESOTA Morris County: 5 towns. -| 15 263 |...... 
Passaic County...-- .-.| 337,093 | é 

Duluth-Superior area: | || Perth Amboy area: | | 

St. Louis County, Minn.; | Middlesex County, ex- | 
city of Duluth_.__-_--- 206,062 | 20,768 cept part of Piscata- | 
Douglas County, Wis 46,715 | 5, 922 way, Raritan, Dunel- | | 
| len, Middlesex, South | | 
MISSISSIPPI Plainfield -___- | 218, 102 551 
| | | Somerset County: 2 towns-_| 10, 138 | 

Biloxi-Gulfport area: Har- | Trenton area: | 

a genet a aennicetl 84, 073 7, 680 Hunterdon County: 2 | | 

reenville area: Washington | towns. ._- ‘ 5, 690 | 
County-.-- - canal 70,504 | 26,395 Mercer County-- cent eae eek I 
Monmouth County: 4 | 

MISSOURI | | towns--.-.- J 4, 133 | ° 
| Ocean County: 2 towns... | 1, 294 | 

Kansas City area: | Bridgeton area: Atlantic | | 
Johnson County, Kans _.-} OR TUS focdcnncs | County, part of Buena | 
Wyandotte County, Kans | 165, 318 |_____ | Vista Township-- ae Ly nen 
Clay Countv, Mo _..----| 45, 221 |__- | Cumberland County-----| 88, 597 2, 456 
Jackson County, Mo.----/ 541,035 | 14, 276 || Long Branch area: 

St. Louis area: j | 1 Monmouth County, ex- | 
Jefferson Countv, Mo 38, 007 4, 042 cept Millstone, Upper 
St. Charles County, Mo || 29, 834 Lm inte Freehold, Allentown, | | 
Independent city of St. | | Roosevelt 221, 194 104 

Louis, Mo ....| 856,796 | 57, 550 Ocean County except | | 
Madison County, Il | 182, 307 | 5, 288 | New Egypt, vicinity in | | 
St. Clair County, Ill } 205,995 | 17,377 Plumsted Township----| 55, 328 
‘ St. Louis County, Mo | 406,349 | 7, 331 Morristown-Dover area: | | 
Cape Girardeau area: Cape | : Morris County, except | 
Girardeau County-__------ tt Pequannock, Butler, 

oe area: ae | Sey yh Lincoln | | 
ron County conan ee Park, Riverdale. a 148, 989 149 
senenee County ea 10.300 Ses \| Somerset County: 2 
St. Francois County__----| Ae hc amas 1 towns. -.. ; 3, 956 
Ste. Genevieve County. | LS) . |i Sussex County---- | 34, 423 |__. 
Washington County _-- 14, 689 | 2,962 || Plainfield - Somerville area: | 

om area: Jasper County. : Pe aia Hunterdon County: 4 | | 

ashington area: Franklin | | towns. __- eae 1 i 

sh eae ll 36,046 |______. Middlesex County: | 

6 towns._..-- - 30, 422 na 
MONTANA | lO a 9, 879 | 125 

Butte area: Silver Bow | Somerset County except | 

County ; said 48, 422 parts of Bernardsville 
Great Falls area: Cascade | Prima s | and Franklin. __- -| 84, 958 |--.- 

County Sea 53,027 |......._. | Union County: 4 towns__| 56, 709 

Kalispell area: er 

Flathead County___..._-- 31, 495 | tae NEW YORK 
” 7 } “ 1} | 
Lincoln County... ......- 8, 693 |.-...-- : Albany - Schenectady - Troy | 
NEW JERSEY wee 
ae | Albany County---.---- 239, 386 |... 

Atlantic ( ity area: | | fensselaer County...-...| 132,607 | 4, 906 

Atlantic County except | | i| Schenectady County --_- 142, 497 | 4, 020 
i o a, — | | || Binghamton area: Broome | 
ownship, Landisville, | | County.-.-. - 184, ale 
Minatola, Buena minor || Buffalo area: Bees 
civil divisions, and | || Erie County........._--- 899,238 | 40, 381 
south... __ ieee: SN SOT | Niagara County-___-- 189, 992 6, 449 
Cape May County: 2 New York area: 

Newnes nnneneeee] Te ne | New York City......----| 7,891,957 | 178,998 
yark area: | aa ; a0 la : 
Bergen County: Borough | | pore See rion nnr | “Se os wey 

ger y: Boroug Rockland County. --...-- OEP Le teoneons 
of North Arlington__-_-- Ok OER | Suffolk County--......_- 276, 129 6, 970 
Essex County....-...----} 905,949 |......... | Westchester County-.__- 625, 816 |__... 
Hudson County: 6towns.| 482,511 |...._--- . || Syracuse area: Onondaga | 
Union County: 17 towns.| 341,431 |......... || County........-.....__.--- 341,719 | 8,198 


1 Not available. 
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Comparison of cilities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 


Substantial labor surplus 
areas 


NEW YORK—continued 


Utica-Rome area: 
Herkimer County-.--- aan 
Oneida County-......---. 

Amsterdam area: Montgom- 

ery County-...-..-- 


| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

Auburn area: Cayuga | 
County-.--. -- ‘ 4 | 
Batavia area: Genesee | 
County-.-.-- =e 
Corning-Hornell area: Steu- | 
ben County-- jokes | 
oo area: Chemung | 
County-.... 


Glens Fails - Hudson Falls 
area: | 
Warren County--. a / 
Washington County-__.__-| 
Gloversville area: Fulton | 
County-__-.- aha 
Jamestown - Dunkirk area: 
Chautaugua County- -_- } 
Kingston area: Ulster County-| 
Newburgh - Middletown | 
Beacon area: | 
Dutchess Caner 2 | 
towns. ..- pic 
Orange County-..--.-.- .| 
Putnam County-..-- sa anoe 
Olean-Salamanca area: 
taraugus County____-- 


Oneida area: aeneeen | 
County-..... * 
Plattsburgh area Clinton | 
County-.... 
Watertown area: Jefferson | 
County-_-.-. ; saul 
Wellsville area: Allegany | 
County..... ets =e 
| 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville area: Buncombe | 
CN i is cla ccncews 
Durham area: Durham | 
County-....-. PN ney 
Fayetteville area: Cumber- | 


land County----._-- 
Hendersonville area: Hender- 
son County ._-- | 


Kinston area: Lenoir County 


Lumberton area: Robeson | 
OGG cst caine odo sucac 

Mount Airy area: Surry | 
County-- 


Rockinghé am-Hamlet — 
Richmond County 
Rocky Mount area: 
Edgecombe County 
Nash County-..........---| 
Rutherfordton-Forest City 
area: Rutherford County__- 
Shelby-Kings Mountain area: 
Cleveland County-.....-.-- 
Waynesville area: 
Haywood County-----.-. 
Jackson County: 5 towns. 


“area: | 


OHIO 


Lorain-Elyria area: Lorain 
SE inndccconscceemenaac 
Toledo area: 
Lucas County...........- 
Wood County: 





Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 














148, 142 3, 070 
395, 551 





2, 716 











PENNSYLVANIA 


| 
Allentown-Bethlehem-East- 
on area: 
Lehigh County, Pa___----! 
Northampton County, | 


Warren County, N.J___- “4 








| 
Recipi- || Recipi- 
1950 pop- | ents of Substantial labor surplus 1950 pop- | ents of 
ulation | surplus || areas ulation | surplus 
| foods foods 
| | 
i} aamesagne 
oHIO—continued 
|| Youngstown area: 
61, 407 3, 679 || Mahoning County, Ohio. 257, 629 4, 909 
222, 855 7, 507 || Trumbull County, Ohio.-| 178,915 |__-._.--- 
1} Mercer County, Pa_-- 111, 954 11, 180 
59, 594 | 2,219 || Ashtabula-Conneaut area: 
Ashtabula County----- Ta GEE Bic cwdadal 
70, 136 3, 386 | Athens - Logan - Nelsonville 
| area: 
47, 584 1, 743 || Athens County.......-..-| 45,839 |..___-- 
| 1] Hocking County. | WANs nse 
91, 439 | 8,652 || Batavia - Georgetow n - West 
{| Union area | 
86, 827 , 380 | Adams County-__-- 2. 400:}....-;..-- 
| Brown County. i 22, 221 }.....- 
| } Clermont County- --- | 42, 182 41 
39, 205 | 3, 484 || Cambridge area: } 
47,144 4,929 | Guernsey County - ------ | SEER Bcctst ans 
1} Noble County-- aa Ba FOB igs cannes 
51, 021 | 2,964 || East Liverpool-Salem area: | 
|} _ Columbiana County- ---- ae 
92, 435 3, 355°|| Findlay-Tiffin-Fostoria area: | | 
92, 621 602 || Hancock County. | 44, 280 | ota 
| Seneca County- 0 We Se onc ut 
|| Kent-Ravenna area: Portage | 
| 1} _County-.... ee 
TE Oath. canna |! Kenton area: 
152, 255 |--. in Hardin County---.-.----- 28, 673 se 
20, 307 |--- j Wyandot County- --- | 19, 785 | : 
| Marietta area: Washington | 
77, 901 | 3, 812 County-_--- : 44, 407 
|| New Philadelphia-Dover | 
46, 214 | 1, 533 are: | 
| Carroll County-.- “ 30 GAB bcc wes 
53, 622 6, 944 || Harrison County 19, 0°4 | 1, 080 
| Tuscarawas County WE coats 
85,521 | 12,139 || Portsmouth-Chillicothe area: | 
Jackson County--.-------- MALOU. Sa capacteel 
43, 784 3, 483 Pike COURtY. «occas ~se} 34S Biscwnnacs 
Ross County | Mk i 
Scioto County_.-- 82, 910 6, 241 
|| Springfield area: Clark Coun- 
| ty seeliatila on hae RED GOR bce eae 
124, 403 |_.._. || Zanesville area: 
Morgan County-----.---- 12, 836 |_.....- 
101: Git. -.5.- | Muskingum County----- TAO heccaenasd 
Og eee OKLAHOMA 
30, 921 | || Ardmore area: Carter County-| 36, 455 | 5, 854 
45. 953 ~----*-= || McAlester area: Pittsburg | | re 
peas pees County - - -- ecmiteoeel 41,031 6, 937 
37 769 ! Okmulgee- Henrye tta area: | 
o7, 16 MaSS¥se>= || Okmulgee County-......--- 44, 561 | 7, 342 
45, 593 |-...----- OREGON | 
39, 597 | 739 || Portland area: | | 
Clackamas County, Oreg-| BB TRB bene ssce=~ 
BONO bec anc. Multnomah County, | 
GR GIO bicicnnnndé Oreg....- il 
| Ww ashington County, Oreg. 
GRRE hn cassenes Clark County, Wash_--_-_-| 
| Albany area: Linn County---| 
| are |} Coos Bay area: Coos County-| 2, 
|; Eugene area: Lane County-_.- Bay FOE Readiness 
Ny GER Weecvsesu. | Pendleton area: Umatilla | 
4 i i ba aia nqaeeenan | G8 FE Bixenitons 
|| Roseburg area: Douglas | 
Bo NUM tna sn Ss | 54, 549 heidi 


198, 207 


185, 243 | 11, 592 
54, 374 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 
nin sieanaan of Labor, March 1959—-Continued 





Substantial labor surplus 
areas 





PENNSYLVANIA—continued 


Altoona area: Blair County--- 

Erie area: Erie County 

Johnstown area: 
Cambria County---..----- 


Somerset County-_...-.--.-- | 


Philadelphia area: 
Bucks County, Pa 
Chester County, Pa ; 
Delaware County, Pa- --- 
Montgomery County, Pa- 
Philadelphia County, Pa- 
Camden County, N.J . 
Gloucester County, N.J-- 


Burlington County, N.J--} 


Pittsburgh area: 
Allegheny County-...-. --- 
Beaver County--.--....--- 
Washington County--_---- 
Westmoreland County - -- 
Reading area: Berks County -- 
Scranton area: 
County - 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton | area: 
Luzerne County--..-..------ 
York area: York County- 
Berwick-Bloomsburg area: 
Columbia County---------- 
Butler area: Butler County-- - 
Chambersburg-W aynesboro 
are2: 
Franklin County-..-.-.---- 
Fulton County-.-.-..-.-..-- 
Clearfield-Du Bois area: 
Centre County: 3 towns-- 
Clearfield County --.------ 
Jefferson County: 7 towns 
Indiana area: Indiana County 
Kittanning-Ford City area: 
Armstrong County.--.----.-- 
Lewistown area: 
Juniata County-.-.---.--- 
Mifflin County-- 
Lock Haven area: Clinton 
a 
New Castle area: Lawrence 
County. 
Oil City- Franklin-Titusville 
area: 
Crawford aay 12 
towns---. 
Forest County_ J 
Venango County- ers 
Pottsville area: 
Carbon County: 5 towns-- 
Schuylkill County-_-..-_- 
St. Mary’s area: 
Cameron County.-.....-.-- 
ters 
Sayre-Athens-Tow anda area: 
Bradford County... _._- 
Sunbury-Shamokin- Mount 
Carme] area: 
Columbia 
I Re ge ee ee 
Montour County___ aad 
Northumberland County. 
Snyder County... _-._-- 
Union County...- 
Uniontown-Connellsville area: 
Fayette County---.--- 
Williamsport area: Lycoming 
rin niki doueswiceuaiel 


eee, 2 


Lackawanna | 
a 


| 


| 








1950 pop- 
ulation 


139, 
219, 


514 
388 


209, 541 


81, 


144, 
159, 
414, 
353, 
2, 071, 
300, 


91 


1, 515, 
175, 
209, 
313, 
255, 


257, ! 


392, 2 


813 
620 


141 | 


234 
068 
605 
743 


, 727 


135, 


910 


237 
192 
628 


179 | 


740 


202, 737 


49, 
97,3 


75, 
10, 


8, 
85, 
14, 


-- 
77, 
80, 


15, 
43, 


36, 
105, 
17, 


4, 


65, 


465 
20 


927 
387 
207 
957 
722 
106 
842 


243 
691 


532 
120 


565 
944 
328 


23, 583 


200, 


51, 


3, 


577 


7,023 
34, 


503 
722 


995 


16, 001 


117, 
22, 
23, 


189, 


115 
912 
150 


899 


101, 249 





Recipi- 
ents of 

surplus 
foods 


5, 090 


13, 518 | 


8, 287 
728 
6, 200 


7, 504 
39, 395 
“4, 156 

7,478 


37,240 
1, 250 
12, 640 
2, 389 
2, 357 


38, 800 
8, 244 











i 


Substantial labor surplus 
areas 


PUERTO RICO 


Mayaguez area: Entire mu- 
nicipality_._-.- 
Ponce area: Entire municipal- 
Pil cneecnkon 
San Juan area: 
Bayamon: Entire munic- 
ipality.__. 
Catano: Entire munici- 
pality 
Guayns abe: Entire munic- 
ipality._.. - 
Rio Piedras: Entire mu- 
a ——— 
San Juan: Entire munici- 
| OY a eee 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence area: 
Bristol County, R.I_-.--- 
Kent County, R.I.: 
Warwick. ast 
East Greenwich. - 
West Warwick. ---- 
Providence County, R.I.: 
Central Falls_ 
Cranston. sited 
ee 
Providence. -...----.- 
Woonsocket -_----- 
Cumberland....---. 
East Providence-.-. - 
Johnston. -- 
PE ncadstiasasens 
North Providence. _- 
North Smithfield-_-__- 
Smithfield_.........-- 
Washington County, R.I: 
North Kingstown -.- 
Bristol County, Mass.: 3 
Ee ed al 
Norfolk County, Mass.: 
BS hadanandecesosess 


Worcester County , Mass.: 


Newport area: Newport 
County except Tiverton--. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga area: 
Hamilton County, Tenn- 
Walker County, Ga__._.- 
Knoxville area: 
Anderson County (in- 
cluding Oak Ridge) ---- 
Blount County-.-...-.-...-- 
Knox County--.-..-.------- 
Memphis area: Shelby 
County......- 2 
Bristol-Johnson City- Kings- 
port area: 
Carter County, Tenn-_.-- 
Sullivan County, Tenn. _-- 
Washington County, 


Scott County, Va-.--..---.- 
Independent city of Bris- 


3 
Washington County, Va. 

|| Columbia area: Maury 
tiie Stdecsewcned 





1950 pop- 
ulation 





7, 307 
126, 810 


48, 000 
19, 865 
29, 120 
143, 989 
224, 767 


29, 079 | 


43, 028 
4, 923 


19,096 | 





23, 550 
55, 060 
81, 436 
248, 674 
50, 211 
12, 842 
. 871 


79 


» an 


2 
1, 270 
3, 927 
5,7 26 
6, 690 | 
4, 810 
42, 059 
19, 566 
6, 660 
55, 880 


205, 255 
38, 198 


59, 407 
54, 691 
223, 007 


482, 393 





42, 432 
95, 063 


59, 971 
27, 640 





Recipi- 
ents of 

surplus 
foods 


16, 234 
27, 804 


9, 994 
6, 265 
2,914 

23, 484 

23, 788 


EE 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 





Substantial labor surplus 
areas 


TENNESSEE—Continued 


La _ Follette-Jellico-Tazewell 
area: 

Campbell County-.-___.--- 

Claiborne County 


TEXAS 


Beaumont-Port Arthur area: 
Jefferson County. -_.._.-.--- 
Corpus Christi area: Nueces 
County 
Laredo area: Webb County... 
Texarkana area: 
Bowie County, Tex--.-_-- 
Miller County, Ark 


VERMONT 


Burlington area: 
Chittenden County 
Grand Isle County: 

Cone BONO... scan 
South Hero 
Springfield area: 
Windham County: 
cd 
Londonderry 
Rockingham 
Windsor County: 
fe ei nneouncnnans 


Springfield epee vee 
Weathersfield 
i cnn usinsa | 


PE oc ccckcivatin 
VIRGINIA 


Roanoke area: 
Roanoke County_-..----.-- 
Independent city of Ro- 
anoke aie canal ime eae 
Big Stone Gap-Appalachia 
area: 
ae 
Wise County.........-- 
Radford-Pulaski area: 
Bland County--- 
Floyd County----- 
Giles County-- 
Montgomery County-_-- 
Pulaski County--. 
Wythe County 
Independent city of Rad- 
x stind das scenes 
Richlands-Bluefield area: 
Buchanan County-.-.- 
Dickenson County -..---- 


1950 pop- 
ulation 


34, 369 
24, 788 


195, 083 
165, 471 


32, 614 


62, 570 
735 


2, 107 
953 
5, 499 


‘ 78 
1, 374 
1, 981 
470 
9, 190 
1, 288 
468 


41, 486 


91, 921 


56, 336 
11,351 
18, 956 
27, 758 
23, 327 

9, 026 
35, 748 
23, 393 





Russell County------- 
Tazewell County---- 


2 Represents number of recipients for entire county. 


available. 


26, 818 
47, 512 


56, 141 | 


61, 966 | 


567 | 


2, 428 | 


4, 402 





36, 105 | 


6, 436 | 


29, 780 | 


Recipi- 
ents of 

surplus 
foods 


9, 615 
1, 361 


6, 611 


2, 184 
15, 545 








|| Aberdeen area: 


| Port Angeles area: 


Substantial labor surplus 
areas 


WASHINGTON 


Spokane area: 
County_e__. . 
Tacoma area: Pierce County. 


Spokane 


Grays Harbor County--- 
Pacific County. 
Anacortes area: Skagit 
County-_-__. 
Bellingham area: Whatcom 
County -_--- 
Bremerton 
County 
Everett 
County-__-__-. | 
Olympia area: | 
Lewis County_. 
Mason County-.- 
Thurston County 


area: Kitsap 


Clallam County.....---.- 
Jefferson County 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston area: 
Fayette County_-.---..-.-.- 
Kanawha County. ---=-=| 
Huntington-Ashland area: 
Cabell County, W. Va_-- 
Wayne County, W. Va--- 
Boyd County, Ky-.------| 
Lawrence County, Ohio--_} 
Wheeling-Steubenville area: 
Brooke County, W. Va--- 
Hancock County, W. Va_} 
Marshall County, W. Va-_| 
Ohio County, W. Va_--.--| 
Belmont County, Ohio---| 
Jefferson County, Ohio-.--| 
Beckley area: Raleigh | 
CGY. - cut biinincencetanl 
Bluefield area: 
2 
Clarksburg 
County 
Fairmont 
County 





| Logan area: | 


4,841 || 


9, 671 


2 


5 
5, 201 | 
3, 800 |) 
5, 685 | 


— 


ny 
t 


’ 
, 


| Morgantown 


Logan County - --....-..-| 
Boone County, district of | 
Washington---_...-----| 
Lincoln County, district | 
of Harts Creek | 


| Martinsburg area: 


Berkeley County------.--- 
Jefferson County - -- aod 
area: Monon- 
gels County. .....<..4<<-.; | 
Parkersburg area: 
Caihoun County_-..-...-- 
Pleasants County 
Ritchie County 
Wirt County ibs 
Wood County....-..----- 


Number of recipients by 


1950 pop- 
ulation 


221, 561 
275, 876 


53, 644 
16, 558 


43, 273 
66, 733 


75, 724 


111, 580 


43,755 
15, 022 
44, 884 


26, 396 
11, 618 


82, 443 
239, 629 


108, 035 | 
38, 696 
49, 949 
49, 115 


26, 904 | 
34, 388 | 
36, 893 
71, 672 
87, 740 
96, 495 


96, 273 
75, 013 


85, 296 


71, 521 





77, 391 | 


5, 059 | 





3, 902 


30, 359 | 
17, 184 


60, 797 | 


10, 259 
6, 369 


12, 535 |_ 
5, 119 | 


66, 540 | 


Recipi- 
ents of 

surplus 
foods 


987 


298 
3, 112 


individual towns not 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 


Substantial labor surplus 
areas j 


WEST VIRGINIA—continued 


Point Pleasant-Gallipolis 
area: | 
Jackson County, W. Va- 
Mason County, W. Va--- 
Putnam County, W. Va-- 
Gallia County, Ohio-_-.--} 
Meigs County, Ohio 
Ronceverte-White Sulphur | 
Springs area: | 
Greenbrier County------- | 
Monroe County-.-.....--- 
Welch area: McDowell | 
EE cA Wcmdkieecnncecnen | 


WISCONSIN 


Beloit area: 
Rock County: 
CR ‘ 
Se 


ulation 


15, 299 
23, 537 
21, 021 
24, 910 
23, 227 


| 1950 pop- | 


Recipi- | 
ents of | 


| surplus 


39, 295 | 


13, 123 


98, 887 


29, 590 
11, 476 


foods 


| 


31, 753 | 


Recipi- 


Substantial labor surplus | 1950 pop- | ents of 
areas ulation | surplus 
foods 

| 





WISCONSIN—continued | 


| 
| 
Eau Claire-Chippewa area: | | 


Chippewa County--..--.- CR Tok - cul 
Eau Claire County-------} 6, TT jaccucdinn 
| La Crosse area: La Crosse | 
DEE BE De nnbaenanaa’ 67, 587 3, 322 
Oshkosh area: | | 
Winnebago County, ex- | | 
cept Clayton, Me- | | 
nasha, Neenah, Win- 
chester, Wolf River —--} | ee 
Watertown area: Jefferson | | 
Oe a ee 43.OOD Nescisieedae 
Ee er ...|62, 357, 164 |2, 747, 238 


I 
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Comparison of State populalion with population of city and county areas participating 
in commodity donation program, March 1959 


RIE Sibi i ce. Sialic bitin sible Rittman temten etree 
DE id etic kednnnnastpivadtnaanee hadadaniohetwhuacianl 
California 
Colorado 





PE tcitivnonddnnedsnen=baqdukessscundiusakaunnedeensadmnene 
i anuudiseaniotudéesadtatdadincacnnkncnatenaeebedausas 


a kchunneshsdncumatadwauendsdancaedcethands ins ene 
ii thin cddidadnncndwubindnasnsdckienndduommmnamekilbin 
Ni ski cintitndieententhbuindacuneaanichiethaee anginal 
a iinvitignunstnmapethseatintacisansces athe aadaas 
PIE, och haere ingnenedgninyesaewlenc omtindnbaendae meee etal 


Sel Sac attunnscivckaausa nue nsabece anon awecaadceee 
PE I ccerin cctuieamiiietitadiahs Gai Cirtnd a <mciacilanal icaiaigiabealaaiplenaie 
OCI Pitcciccicigniddguiesochsdeutincthatenasissibe eee 
New York 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 


I I inlets ing ch alacant scmen cual piaannincca mink tebe medi esta ian 
South Dakota 


Virginia -_- 
Washington 


eR cd cdngn tnisndanbsieens<Gadindchesoietntagacsee 
Wisconsin 
Sie acer h enna aetna aa deena cakes 















Total State 
population 


3, 061, 743 
128, 643 
749. 587 

1, 909, 511 

10, 586, 223 

1, 325, 089 

2. 007, 280 

318, 085 

802, 178 

771. 305 

444, 578 

588, 637 

712, 176 

934, 224 

621. 073 

905, 299 

944, 806 

683, 516 

913, 774 

343. 001 

690, 514 

371, 766 

982, 483 

178, 914 

954, 653 

591, 024 

325, 510 

160. 083 

533, 242 

835, 329 

681, 187 

830, 192 

061, 929 

619, 636 

946, 627 

233, 351 

521, 341 

498, 012 

210, 703 

791, 896 

117, 027 

652, 740 

, 291, 718 

711, 194 

688, 862 

377, 747 

3, 318, 680 

2. 378, 963 

2, 005, 552 

3, 434. 575 
290. 529 


throw gop 


BNO pL 


— 


PSepyn se 


_ 


bo 


“IK 


11950 population. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


| 
| Population of 
hes | Percent of 








city and total popu- 
| county areas lation 
865, 925 | 28 
749. 587 | 100 
1, 788, 702 G4 
2, 213, 781 21 
624, 193 47 

90, 891 5 
802, 178 100 
405. 631 12 

5, 639, 591 65 
3, 527, 255 90 
1, 709, 508 | 65 
417, 102 22 
2, 049, 555 70 
670, 184 25 
913, 774 100 

1, 060, 523 45 
341, 986 7 
6, 164, 048 97 
1, 124, 520 38 
1, 897, 445 87 
2, 113, 836 53 
35, 831 6 

3, 954 (2) 

73, 204 46 
533, 242 100 
721, 893 15 
588, 151 86 

13, 302, 404 90 

39, 597 1 

68, 927 ll 

3, 004, 434 38 
2, 163. 519 97 
9, 859, 188 94 
2, 210, 703 100 
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Senator JorpaNn. At this point I want to insert the statement by 
Senator Anderson for the record, please. 


STATEMENT FILED By Hon. Cuinton P. ANpERsoN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
State oF New Mexico 


Mr. Chairman, all of us recognize the fact that the proposal to establish a 
national food allotment program is not new, and neither are the problems it seeks 
to alleviate, undernourishment and food surpluses. 

The arguments aroused by the present bill, 5. 585, are the same as those which 
have arisen in past years over identical bills. Actually, it seems, about all any 
of us has been able to do under existing circumstances is reaffirm, year after year, 
our old positions. I regret that because it leads to defeatism and stagnation. 

Therefore, 1 am here today to discuss a new development in this situation and 
to predict that if matters, as they now are tending, are allowed to progress un- 
checked, the sponsors of a national food allotment program will look more and 
more like practical men and less and less like the reckless spenders some would 
like to make us out to be. 

The food stamp plan holds out hope, not only for improved diet for low-income 
families, but for a method which will aid in the orderly reduction of food surpluses. 
It will cost money, at least $600 million annually if estimates are correct. But 
it will be a cost which gets results. 

We have costs now which do not get us results, costs and losses from storing 
surplus commodities. 

Past experience with the food-stamp plan proved it to be effective in encourag- 
ing a greater consumption of food and in improving the diet of participants. It 
did not remove the problem of surpiuses and neither will the present proposal. 
We do not eat tobacco or cotton. But the food-stamp plan will help dispose of 
some surplus foods at a time when virtually nothing effective is being done to 
reduce the net annual surplus. 

Opponents of the food-stamp plan invariably point to the cost, crying that it 
is prohibitive. They imply that nobody but visionaries would even make such 
a@ proposal. 

For that reason, let’s look for a moment at the expenditures made for the past 
8 years by the Commodity Credit Corporation to store surplus commodities. 
This is the storage ch: arge, we must remember, not the full cost of having surpluses. 

The total comes to approximately $2.1 billion for 8 years. 

Here is the breakdown: 


Million Million 
a Fee ke thee Se Se SS ee etal se _ $332. 9 
IT iia Site te is anaes 0 q7a.0 1956... ==: ee ane ore rte ee re 
PO ine chee ly Ca I cca: IMR Ra i 364. 4 
irae dee wc oe ee eS ee 408. 6 


This is money which does nothing to reduce the surplus or to place food in 
hungry stomachs. 

We have two choices, Mr. Chairman. The first is to throw up our hands and 
resign ourselves to the squander of hundreds of millions of dollars annually for 
surplus storage as provided in the present system. The second is to spend some 
money to reduce the need for storage and, at the same time, place surplus food 
where it can nourish hungry bodies. What we save in surplus storage charges 
would represent a positive gain toward solving our problem. 

The sponsors of the bill are not alone in their interest in establishing a national 
food allotment program. The California Assembly unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution memorializing Congress to enact a national food allotment stamp plan. 

Mr. Chairman, rather than take the time of this committee to further detail a 
story already verv familiar, I merely wish to state that I believe S. 585 would 
accomplish a worthy purpose and that its weaknesses, if any, could he rectified 
speedily by the Congress once the plan isin operation. Therefore, it is my hope 
that the committee will report the bill favorably. 


Senator Jorpan. Mr. Mitchell, we will be glad to hear from you 
now, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. W. L. MITCHELL, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 


Senator JorpANn. I believe you have a statement prepared, Mr. 
Mitchell? 

Mr. MircuHe.t. Yes, I do. 

Senator JorpAN. Do you want to read your statement? 

Mr. Mircuetu. I would like to, if you please. 

My name is William Mitchell. I am*Commissioner of Social 
Security, and I have with me Mr. Charles Hawkins, my assistant in 
legislative matters. 

I appreciate this opportunity you have afforded me to appear here 
today in relation to five bills concerned with the distribution of surplus 
foods. 

S. 489 and S. 663 would attempt to increase the variety of foods 
distributed to needy persons by authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to purchase additional food commodities. 5S. 585 has as its 
objective a more effective distribution of food through a food allotment 
program. S. 862 would establish a family milk program for needy 
families. S. 1884 would in addition transfer the administration of 
distribution of surplus agricultural food commodities to needy persons 
from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Each of these bills has the common element of attempting by one 
means or another to place a greater welfare emphasis on the distribu- 
tion of surplus foods. My appearance here today is concerned 
entirely with the welfare aspects of the food distribution program. 
Insofar as the effectiveness of any of these measures as a means of 
reducing food surpluses is concerned, the Department of Agriculture 
is much better equipped to advisé your subcommittee than I am and 
we would defer to their judgment. 

For more than 25 years, surplus foods have been distributed to 
families by the Department of Agriculture along with and utilizing 
the same machinery that is used for distribution for school lunch 
programs and for institutional programs. The acquisition and trans- 
fer of all of these foods has by and large been directly related to the 
price support programs of the Department of Agriculture. The 
program of distribution to needy families is well established. In 
April of this year 5,300,000 persons in 48 States and Territories par- 
ticipated in it. While geographic coverage is still incomplete in many 
States, States could considerably increase distribution if they so 
desired by broadening coverage that exists. Undoubtedly, the pro- 
gram presents problems of transportation, warehousing, and re- 
frigeration, along with other problems, to the administering agencies 
in the States and localities. However, the steady and substantial 
growth of the program clearly indicates that these problems can be 
met successfully. 

We believe that the distribution of surplus foods to needy people 
has been a valuable adjunct to welfare programs and we heartily 
endorse the objective of making surplus food available to needy 
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groups in the population. Up to this time, however, the focus of 
the program has been an agricultural one and the items and quantities 
of particular foods that were made available have been related directly 
to agricultural price support operations and not to the total food 
needs of people. For this reason, items and quantities have been 
largely unpredictable and they have probably had little, if any, 
tendency to depress assistance standards under welfare programs or 
to inhibit the expansion of those programs. 

From a welfare point of view, however, we would not recommend 
a program whose primary emphasis and purpose are to purchase food 
commodities specifically for distribution to needy people. The 
reason for this position is that we believe that individual self-respect 
is best maintained and prospect of self-support of the individual is 
enhanced when persons who need financial aid to meet their needs 
receive such aid in the form of money which they are free to spend 
in the same manner as other members of the community. Even 
though the amount of the assistance payment under Federal-State 
programs is determined on the basis of individual need, the individual 
recipient is able to exercise discretion in meeting his needs for food, 
clothing, shelter, and other basic items. The one exception to this 
basic rule now occurs in the case of medical care for which States 
may pay the supplier directly. However, unlike the continuing 
and relatively constant need for food and shelter, medical expenses 
are usually unpredictable and vary from month to month so that 
the situation in respect to medical care is not entirely an analogous 
one. 

As I am sure the subcommittee is aware, surplus foods are now 
purchased and distributed by the Federal Government, packaged, 
and delivered in carload lots at no cost to the States to such points 
within the States as official agencies may designate. 

Senator Jorpan. May I ask you a question at that point? 

Mr. MircHe... Yes, sir. 

Senator JorpaNn. Is there any limit to the quantities any State 
may get so long as the surplus is available? 

Mr. Mitchell. To the best of my knowledge, there is not any 
limitation. 

Senator JorpaNn. In other words, the amount of distribution has 
been going up? 

Mr. MircuHe..u. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoRDAN. Very steadily? 

Mr. MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator JorpaNn. And there is no limit to the amount they can 
get so long as they have surpluses available? 

Mr. Mircue.u. That is right. 

Senator JorpAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mrrcneiu. The existing programs of public assistance, on 
the other hand, are State operated and receive substantial Federal 
grants. Nevertheless, for each dollar that goes to a recipient the 
State and/or locality provides a part. In the case of general assistance, 
the Federal Government does not participate and the entire expendi- 
ture is from State and/or local funds. It is, accordingly, natural for 
many State and local agencies that provide assistance to needy 
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people to attempt to obtain as much aid as possible from the Federal 
Government. This in turn holds down their own appropriations for 
welfare purposes. If a federally financed food distribution program 
could be counted on to meet a substantial and relatively constant 
share of food needs, it would almost certainly be a substitute for, 
rather than a supplement to, assistance provided by States and 
localities for welfare purposes. Even though proposed legislation 
would attempt to place safeguards around this prospect, it is very 
difficult to determine why the exact amounts appropriated by legis- 
latures or local appropriating bodies are set where they are. We do 
not believe that some substitution can be avoided. To the extent 
that substitution occurs, the goods and services available to a welfare 
recipient would not be increased. The principle of providing him 
with money to meet his own needs, rather than goods and services 
would be violated. At the same time, Federal costs would be increased 
and State and local costs lessened. 

President Eisenhower indicated in the budget message his conviction 
that States and localities should increase their efforts to meet welfare 
needs, whereas legislation enacted periodically since 1946 has tended 
to move in the opposite direction. The percentage of assistance pay- 
ments provided from Federal funds has been moving upward while 
the percentage coming from State and local funds has been moving 
downward. The relative roles of the Federal Government and the 
States in the public assistance field are at present subject to study by 
an Advisory Council on Public Assistance which was authorized by the 
Congress as a part of the 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act. 
This Council is to report to Congress not later than January 1, 1960. 
Until its deliberations have been completed, we would certainly rec- 
commend against any step which w onkt tend direc tly or indirectly to 
increase the Federal share in welfare expenditures. 

For these reasons, we would strongly recommend that the focus of 
distribution of surplus foods remain centered on agricultural objectives 
and not be modified so as to have a predominantly welfare focused 
objective. In line with this basic position, we would not recommend 
a food allotment program or purchase of additional food commodities, 
unrelated to price support operations, for distribution to needy per- 
sons. Neither would we consider it appropriate to transfer the re- 
sponsibility for the program from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as such a transfer 
would in itself indicate a change in emphasis of the program. It 
would also inevitably involve substantial duplication of effort which 
would necessarily increase costs of administration. We believe that 
the existing machinery is generally satisfactory and properly related 
to appropriate program objectives. We would, accordingly, not rec- 
ommend enactment of these five bills by the Congress. 

May I thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
appear here today. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much, Mr. Mitchell. 

That concludes your testimony? 

Mr. Mircuetu. That concludes our testimony. 


Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Raber. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. RABER, PRESIDENT, INDIANA FARMERS 
UNION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; ALSO REPRESENTING THE NA- 
TIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Raser. Mr. Chairman, my name is John Raber. I am a 
member of the board of directors of the National Farmers Union and 
president of the Indiana Farmers Union. I have with me my assist- 
ant, Mr. Reuben Johnson, from our national office. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, delegates to our 
convention in March at Springfield, Ill., endorsed legislation to n ake 
possible adequate diets for needy families and individuals. We have 
supported and continue to support school lunch and school milk pro- 
grams, adequate nutritional standards in public institutions, Federal 
credit for the building of terminal produce markets to promote more 
inexpensive handling of perishable farm products, expanded nutritional 
research and educational programs and other practical and workable 
methods of closing the gap between what people can afford to pay for 
food and need, based on a recognized minimum nutritional standard. 

All the bills before the subcommittee would help close this gap. 
These bills, therefore, either singly or in combination, are fully con- 
sistent with the program of National Farmers Union. 

We commend all the sponsors of bills to expand consumption of 
food. We feel that support for such measures reflects genuine concern 
for the welfare of needy families who through no fault of their own are 
unable to buy an adequate diet and for producers who want to see the 
produce of their farms put to good and constructive use. 

Our recommendations for legislation to stop the chronic depression 
on farms provide for workable devices to enable farmers to keep market 
supplies in balance with demand so that farm income protection 
programs can operate without cost to the Federal Treasury in years 
of full employment and full prosperity. However, in periods when 
market demand drops due to growing unemployment during recession 
or depression, we have recommended that authority be given for using 
parity income deficiency payments in workable combinations with 
other means of protecting farm income, including loans and purchases. 
We see such authority as being fair to farmers and at the same time 
protecting the interests of consumers who can buy all the food they 
need for good nutrition. We believe that all workable means of closing 
the gap between consumers who can afford to buy the food they need 
and potential consumers who can’t afford to buy an adequate diet 
should be put into operation before any reductions are made in agri- 
cultural production. 

The record should show that we do not look upon a food allotment 
or a stamp plan or any of the other bills before the subcommittee as 
the complete answer to overproduction and as a means of giving 
farmers an opportunity to earn a parity of income. In the words of 
delegates to our recent convention: ‘“* * * our first concern is that 
no person lack the food needed for adequate nutrition.’’ We believe 
that the emphasis on consumption expanding programs should be on 
nutrition and health safeguards which proper diet assures. 

In their capacity as producers of food, farmers support programs 
to feed needy people on two main counts. 
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1. We believe that everybody ought to have enough to eat, even 
if because of circumstances beyond their control they do not have the 
purchasing power to buy it. 

2. We believe that it is morally wrong to permit farm productive 
capacity to stand idle and to permit food to deteriorate, if there are 
hungry and inadequately fed p Re eople who need it and if the productive 
capacity and/or the food can be used in ways that will not bankrupt 
farmers. 

We cannot close our eyes to malnutrition while we have the produc- 
tive capacity to feed our people in accordance with recognized mini- 
mum nutritional standards. Farm productive capacity is available 
in the United States to easily provide a fully balanced, adequate diet 
for every person within our borders and with continued abundant 
supplies for export. During 1958, we exported approximately $4 
billion in farm commodities or about one-fifth of our total production 
and yet a vital and necessary part of workable long-range farm legis- 
lation continues to be the means to enable farmers to keep market 
supplies in balance with demand. We do not think that even the 
broadest based of the bills before you will eliminate the need for such 
legislation. 

Social scientists tell us that an adequate diet has implications over 
and beyond being essential to physical health. Many of them look 
on good nutrition as a builder of morale, of confidence, and of alert- 
ness to opportunities for constructive work. 

The action of the subcommittee to increase the school milk authori- 
zation for 1959 and to increase and extend the program through fiscal 
year 1961 is to be commended. We fully endorse such action. 

We appeared before the subcommittee in support of the chairman’s 
bill to provide for the enrichment of rice received by schools under the 

rogram of direct commodity distribution. Just as the subcommittee 
at taken action to provide for more nutritious foods for school 
children, we feel that subcommittee action should be taken to assure 
more nutritious foods for needy persons in family units and in non- 
profit charitable institutions. 

We see a food allotment plan utilizing normal channels of trade as 
the most practical means of meeting food requirements of needy 
families and individuals. S. 585 is the kind of bill that is needed if 
fully adequate nutritious diets are to be available to those who do not 
have enough purchasing power to buy them. We commend Senator 
Aiken for his sponsorship of this kind of bill over a number of years. 
We urge him and the cosponsors of the bill to continue to work for 
its adoption. 

Short of S. 585, but a step in the right direction, is the discussion 
we have heard of superimposing a food stamp plan over the commodity 
distribution proetean Under this approach, the commodity distri- 
bution would be used as at present for the distribution of food com- 
modities in CCC inventory. A food stamp plan wouid be operated 
in conjunction with the existing program with stamps good for oan 
commodities not available under the commodity distribution pro 
which are needed to provide a nutritional balance of the dieis o the 
needy. 

I note that Senators Humphrey and Symington introduced a bill 
yesterday, June 3, in line with this approach to expanding domestic 
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consumption. The number of the bill is S. 2098. Senator Humphrey 
earlier today explained the provisions of this bill to the subcommittee. 

We strongly urge the subcommittee to give consideration to a food 
stamp plan even if limited as described above to highly nutritious 
commodities needed to supplement the commodity distribution 
program. 

You will note from exhibit A that 5.3 million persons were receiving 
food under the commodity distribution program in April 1959. The 
exhibit shows the extent to which the commodity distribution has 
been used to supplement programs of public assistance. 

About 3 million persons, or 56 percent of the total number in the 
program, received food who are not public assistance cases. By the 
same token, of the 6.3 million persons on public assistance in March 
only about 37 percent, were receiving food commodities under the 
commodity distribution program. It is evident that more than 10 
million people are getting some kind of help. They are not receiving 
the diet commodities they need and they need further help in securing 
an adequate diet. 

It should be noted that it is necessary to use the public assistance 
total for March, the latest month available. However percentagewise, 
it is expected that total public assistance cases for April will show 
the same trend. 

In the month of November 1958 only 1,139 of 3,003 counties were 
participating in the commodity distribution program. 

In a recent study of the program in Wisconsin, made by the legis- 
lative services division of National Farmers Union, it was found that 
only 20 counties out of 71 were participating in the commodity 
distribution program. It was found that storage and handling of 
the commodities presented the biggest problem to the counties. 
Respecting the limited county participation in Wisconsin, Mr. 
Thomas J. Lucas, director of the division of public assistance, has 
written us as follows: 

Many of our counties have withheld participation in the present direct distri- 
bution plan because of the necessity of renting storage space, purchasing refriger- 
ation equipment, providing transportation equipment and employing additional 
staff to handle and distribute commodities. Many of the nonparticipating 
counties appear to have withheld participation because of the opinion that these 
additional costs were not justified in terms of benefits received. 

We recommend, therefore, that as long as the commodity distribu- 
tion program is in effect, the administrator of the program be given 
authority to assist states and counties with administrative problems 
including storage and handling. 

In our study of the commodity distribution program in Wisconsin, 
we found that during the 1957-58 fiscal year participants received 
an average of 27.5 pounds of food. In the same year over the Nation 
as a whole, participants received an average of about 100 pounds of 
food under the program. We should like to point out that when com- 
pared to the average per capita intake of about 1,500 pounds of 
food in the United States, the amount of food per capita distributed 
under the commodity distribution program has not anywhere near 
met the need that exists. 

(Exhibit A referred to follows:) 
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Exuisit A.—Number of persons in family units eligible for and participating in 
commodity distribution, April 1959 
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1 Number of persons certified as eligible to receive donated commodities. 
3 There were 64,447 Indians in 11 States receiving commodities. 


Mr. Raper. I have several additional things that I would like to 
mention. 

Indianapolis, the largest city in the State of Indiana, does not 
participate in the school milk and lunch program. And it is possible, 
and I think it is reasonable to say, that there is very bad publicity 
about the program, and certain people have prevented it from going 
into effect. 

So that there should be some assistance on the national level to 
help people in that kind of place to receive the same help and assist- 
ance that is received in other places. 

I, also, am disturbed, as a working farmer in Indiana, that we as 
farm people are represented by the general press to our city cousins 
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as the recipient of great grants from the Federal Government when 
the fact is that much of these grants go to help our needy cousins 
in cities and urban areas. I would like to see as much of the effort of 
helping needy people as possible taken into the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, so as to relieve farm people of the 
stigma of being the people who receive these grants. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JorDaNn. [ thank you very much. 

Senator Yarborough, we are glad to have you come in, and we will 
be glad to hear you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator YarBorouGH. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the patience of 
the committee and the Chair in permitting me to make this statement, 
particularly since it is working such long hours. 

I would like to make a statement in support of this bill, S. 1884. 

As the chairman knows, under this food distribution plan, the bulk 
of the food distributed would still come from Government stocks, 
but more emphasis would be put on providing a balanced diet. State 
and local governments would set certain standards in view of local 
circumstances. I think that is the assurance that they want, that the 

lan would be attuned to local conditions. Financial assistance would 
e given to the various communities for distributing the food locally 
and for storing the food. 

The bill leaves in the hands of the Department of Agriculture the 
responsibility for price support and the acquiring of the commodities. 

In general, I feel that the surplus food program has been a fine 
program for this country and that it has helped people who have 
needed extra food in order to support a minimum standard of living 
and a balanced diet. 

Mr. Chairman, on that point, in this table that has been filed and is 
attached to the statement of the speaker who preceded me, I would like 
to point out that in my home State of Texas there are 153,000 eligibles, 
and despite our 9 million population, that is not a large number. Our 
sister State of Arkansas has 313,000 eligibles, our sister State of 
Louisiana 161,000, our sister State of Oklahoma 293,000. The popu- 
lation of Texas is in excess of all those States combined, yet our number 
of eligibles is smaller than that of any of those States. 

We did have more eligibles during the 7-year drought that swept 
the Southwest, but fortunately that is passed. I think it has been 

ointed out that many of these eligibles are people on public assistance. 

p my own State the average pension payment per month is $52; 
that is the average, and many are lower than that. Ours is not the 
lowest State in the Union, as a good many States have a lower average 
old-age pension payment per month. Of course, when you take, say, 
a $52 old-age pension check a month, and take out of that shelter and 
clothing and medicines—and old people have to have more medicines 
than younger people generally—then you see how little is left for 
food. Or if you take food first, there is nothing left for shelter and 
clothing, when you divide that between food and medicines. 

So this program, while much of,it would go to schools to see that the 
children receive a balanced diet, and while I think that is perhaps more 
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important than providing for the older people, it is also necessary to 
hold body and mind together for many of the older people. 

Now, the other category which is not on public assistance or old- 
age pension is scarcely any better off financially. In studying the 
payments under social security to the widows of the recipients of 
social security, the average payment is about, over the Union, $60 a 
month. And in my area of the country, and in most of the Southern 
States where the wages haven’t been as high, the average payment 
to the average widow who is a recipient of social security is somewhere 
between $50 and $60, not much more than the old-age pensions. 
They are in this same category of people who need supplementary 
food to get a balanced diet. 

I feel in general that this surplus-food program has been a fine 
program for the people, but I believe that the proposed new bill 
would enable the program to be better administered, and as a result, 
it should provide a more balanced diet for persons in need of this 
assistance. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, it is a medical fact that very often 
the health of these people is dependent on this diet. If we take old 
people who have a $50-a-month income and buy their clothing, their 
medicines and their food and shelter and everything out of that, the 
kind and amount of food that they are going to get will be such that 
they are going to be more apt to be sick, and to go to sleep mentally. 

However, | believe the proposed new bill will enable the program to 
be better administered and, as a result, it should provide for more 
balanced diets for persons urgently in need of this assistance. 

On the basis of figures supplied by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on a State by State basis, the recipients for December 1958 in 
the State of Texas amounted to 127,698 persons but on this most 
recent table for April of 1959 there were 136,000 persons. For the 
United States as a whole something over 5 million people were aided 
by the program in 1958. Though the number of eligibles was over 
6 million, not all of these eligibles were actually able to get food under 
the program. 

It is estimated by the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that over 7 million persons suffer from malnutrition and that they 
need assistance. 

As may have been noted by others appearing before this committee 
several defects have been found in the current administration of the 
program. For example, many communities cannot participate be- 
cause they are unable to pay the cost of local storage and distribution. 
Again, cost of the donations are erroneously charged to the farm 
program. Also, attention is not made to subsistence food needs which 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, is best equipped 
to determine, instead of the Department of Agriculture. Further- 
more, standards are lacking for equitable distribution of surpluses 
under the present law. 

In contrast, the bill before us today would correct these deficiencies, 
for all costs would be allocated to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. In addition, in order to provide a balanced diet 
to the needy, purchases are authorized for such necessary food items 
as milk, butter, eggs, fruits and vegetables, poultry and other meats— 
and that, Mr. Chairman, is where their diet has fallen down so badly, 
both for the children and for the elder citizens. 
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These purchases will be made in order that (1) these needy persons 
will be aided and (2) in the interest of supporting farm income to the 
fullest extent possible. 

The State and local governmental units will establish various stand- 
ards of eligibility in line with the circumstances of the communities, 
and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will assist 
with general directions in the form of floor and ceilings, or minimum 
and maximum standards of eligibility, to keep this from being an 
inadequate standard, and at the same time keep it from getting into a 
fancy program where more than the basic essentials are needed. 

Local welfare agencies would be given limited financial assistance 
in transporting, storing and distributing this food. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I feel that the huge surpluses of farm 
products that now overwhelm the storing facilities of the country and 
that are used in part as surplus supplies for shipment overseas should 
no longer be a burden on taxpayers with 7 million going to bed hungry 
every night in this country. 

These immense storage costs burden the taxpayers and consumers 
while large numbers of our citizens have insufficient food and un- 
balanced diets. 

Surely, these urgent needs of the home front should be taken care of 
without delay. As a co-author of S. 1884, I recommend that the 
committee report this bill favorably to the Senate. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the courtesy. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The hearing will be recessed until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the hearing recessed to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Friday, June 5, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
PropuctTion, MARKETING AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:25 a. m. in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Senator B. Everett Jordan 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Jordan and Humphrey. 

Also present: Senator Hart. 

Senator JorpDAN. The hearing will come to order. 

We are glad to hear from Senator Aiken at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HONORABLE GEORGE D. AIKEN, A U. S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT—Resumed 


Senator Aiken. Mr. Chairman, I left you rather precipitously 
yesterday morning, because the Foreign Relations Committee is 
marking up the mutual security authorization bill at this time. But 
last night in going over the testimony given here yesterday I noticed 
the estimate of the Department of Agriculture that the cost of applying 
S. 585 would be $2.5 billion a year. This in my opinion is a gross 
exaggeration, based on the assumption that this legislation would 
plan on every person in the United States having all they wanted 
of the right kind of food to eat at all times. 

Now, that is a maximum cost. However, I have tried to make it 
plain over the years that the purpose of this bill is to have legislation 
on the books which would permit the Federal Government to try out 
this program under different conditions in different parts of the 
country, urban and rural, so that when the time comes that we need 
something badly—and having lived through the years of 1928 and 
1929 when we were all assured that there would never be another 
depression, I do not put any stock in the theory that we will never 
have any more bad conditions—when that time comes, we should 
be in a position to apply relief, if you want to call it that, in the 
most feasible manner. 

This bill, S. 585, as I told you yesterday, is an effort to get away 
from a direct Government dole to people who are underfed, people 
who are living on inadequate incomes. 

I have a letter from one this morning, Mr. Chairman. He had 
an accident years ago in the war, and now he finds himself paralyzed 
in the legs, and he is going to need scme help of some kind. He is just 
one of the millions of others in this country who are likely to need 
some help. 
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This bill would permit the Federal Government to select areas in 
which to try out this plan. And I believe it will be found the most 
feasible of any of them when the need comes. 

Now, as to the cost of it, the $2.5 billion estimate, of course, is 
ridiculous. That is just thrown out in an effort to scare the public, 
even though some of the people who are estimating the $2.5 billion 
here have asked us for over $9 billion in cash and credit for the people 
of foreign countries this year. It could cost whatever the Congress 
sees fit to make it. I have an idea that $5 million would carry out 
the initial purpose of this act. And that is a long ways from $2% 
billion. But even if we went further and put it into full effect I don’t 
believe it would cost anywhere near as much as we are paying out now 
in efforts to control production, to dispose of production, and other 
programs of similar purport. 

I think the Department of Agriculture’s estimate was a gross ex- 
aggeration that was thrown out for the simple purpose of scaring the 
public into opposing legislation of this type. And one of the main 
purposes of this, as I said yesterday, is to get away from a Govern- 
ment dole and Government control over people which we have when 
they are dependent on direct handouts for food from Government. 
And I think we have between 2% and 5 million persons at the present 
time receiving Government handouts of surplus foods. 

Senator JorpAn. I believe they said about 5% million. 

Senator AIKEN. The operations of S. 585 would be conducted after 
the issuance of the food coupons, and it would be conducted wholly 
through the normal channels of credit. 

Senator JorpAN. Thank you, Senator Aiken. 

Senator A1kEN. Now, if you will excuse me again, we have still 
got to get that $2.5 billion to other people in the world. ‘ 

Senator JoRDAN. I appreciate your coming to this hearing. 

Senator A1kEN. I wanted to show you that I went through the 
testimony of yesterday even though I couldn’t be here. 

Senator JorpaNn. Senator McGee wants to incorporate a statement 
in the record at this point. 

(Statement filed by Hon. Gale W. McGee, a U.S. Senator from the 
State of Wyoming.) 

Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for the opportunity to appear here today. I 
am convinced that the surplus foods distribution program, if properly administered 
on. De a very important part of our efforts to provide for the nation’s needy 
amuiies. 

No one is happy about the fact that this Nation still has thousands of families 
who do not have enough money to buy food. It is unthinkable that the most 
prosperous nation in the world cannot afford to provide these people with at least 
enough food to meet minimum nutritional requirements. 

The food surpluses now being accumulated at record rates by the Federal 
Government are a logical source of supply for the needy. Yet the distribution of 
surplus foods by the Department of Agriculture has been half-hearted and in- 
adequate to their needs. I note that in fiscal 1958 the average receipient was 
given $16.27 worth of food. I am sure his family deeply appreciated this food 
and made good use of it, but I doubt that it substantially improved their nutri- 
tional standards over the entire year. 

I note also that most of this food is cereal products and beans while vital pro- 
tein foods are distributed only in very limited quantities. I am not suggesting 
that we provide these people with anything but plain and simple food, but I am 
suggesting that it is within our capabilities to provide them with a diet adequate 
to maintain strength and health. 

In fiscal 1958 we spent $3.1 billion for farm price supports. In that same year 
we spent $185.4 million to distribute food to the needy. This was only 6 percent 
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of our support costs. I do not contend that the farm program is an unqualified 
success but since we are spending vast amounts forsuch purposes, it seems entirely 
possible or us to provide a greater proportion of our surpluses to those who need 
and can use them. 

The Department of Agriculture seems very proud of its achievements in the 
surplus food distribution program but an examination of that program reveals 
that the program’s administration varies in effectiveness from State to State and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has ignored his powers to make additional quan- 
tities of more varied foods available. The Secretary has administered the program 
not as a means to relieve hardship among the needy but as a method of reducing 
surpluses. 

I have mentioned some of the inadequacies in the present program. To correct 
these inadequacies I ask the members of this committee to give serious considera- 
tion to S. 1884, a bill introduced by Senator Kennedy which I was happy to 
cosponsor. This bill would transfer the administration of surplus food distribu- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, a department specifically charged with maintaining the national 
health and well being. 

Although the costs of the program would be transferred to HEW, many of the 
existing channels of distribution would still be used. In addition the Secretary 
of HEW would receive $150 million to purchase other surplus foods. Judicious 
use of this money would provide relief for food producers caught in seasonal 
periods of surplus or those not covered by existing support programs. The funds 
would also allow the distribution of fresh fruits, vegetables and other foods 
necessary for a balanced diet. 

The Secretary of HEW would be allowed to make $500,000 in grants to local 
governments and agencies distributing surplus foods to insure that those who 
need this food are able to receive it. 

I am confident that this bill would eliminate many of the inequities in the 
present surplus food distribution system and provide the families of the Nation’s 
jobless and underprivileged with the food they so desperately need. 


Senator Jorpan. Mr. John Lynn. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Senator Jorpan. We would be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. Gene Leach, 
assistant legislative director. 

In the interest of time, realizing that you have a very tight schedule, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to file my statement for the record, 
and let it appear as if I have read it, if you have no objection. 

Senator JorpDAN. You may do that. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Lynn follows:) 


We appreciate the opportunity to present the views of the Farm Bureau with 
regard to the various food assistance bills under consideration by the committee. 
Since there are several bills dealing with the subject our comments will not deal 
with any specific measure. 

Farm Bureau, with a membership of 1,600,000 farm families, has an obvious 
interest in American citizens having access to an adequate supply of the highest 
quality foodstuffs that modern research, technology, and hard work can provide. 
We are very proud of the role that agriculture plays in the U.S. food distribution 
system, the most effective and efficient in the world; respected and envied by many 
other nations. Most consumers need travel only short distances to purchase 
adequate supplies of reasonably priced high quality and nutritious foodstuffs. 

Reports of the Marketing Division of the U.S. Department of Agriculture dis- 
close American consumers can purchase their food needs for a substantially smaller 
percentage of disposable income than was the case only a few years ago. 

As is indicated in attachment I, consumers spent 22.2 percent of their disposable 
income for food in 1958—a slightly higher percentage than in 1957. The same 
quantity and types of food as those purchased in 1935-39 would have cost the con- 
sumer $287, or only 16 percent of his disposable income in 1958. 
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The time that consumers must work to purchase food items has steadily declined. 
Attachment II shows retail food prices for selected items and working time re- 
quired for their purchase. Food is a real bargain. 

Proposals now under consideration by the committee would greatly expand the 
activity of the Federal Government into the food processing and distributing busi- 
ness. It is our belief that the effectiveness and efficiency of the American food 
processing and distribution system would be impaired by the creation of an ex- 
tensive duplicating governmental food processing and distribution system. 

Recognizing that surplus disposal and assistance to the needy are the subjects 
common to most bills we will deal with the proposals under two primary headings, 
Surplus Disposal and Assistance to the Needy. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Farm Bureau is aware of the consequences of accumulated Government sur- 
pluses. For more than 10 years we have recommended programs designed to 
avoid continued accumulation of surpluses in the hands of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and at the same time have recommended practical programs designed to 
dispose of agricultural surpluses. This committee is familiar with the role Farm 
Bureau played in developing Public Law 480 as a temporary program, designed to 
help dispose of surpluses and to develop new markets. The school lunch and milk 
programs have been vigorously supported by Farm Bureau. Farm Bureau aided 
in securing the enactment of the surplus disposal authority of section 32 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1933 and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. How- 
ever, we do not believe that these or any other surplus disposal programs will 
significantly relieve the surplus situation until basic changes are made in the price 
support and adjustment programs, which will eliminate Government incentives to 
overproduction and establish a price support policy that will expand markets, both 
at home and abroad. 

The voting delegates of member State Farm Bureaus developed the following 
policy relating to the food stamp plans at our most recent annual meeting: 

“The various Government food stamp plans recently proposed would operate 
primarily to subisdize food consumption. The principal effects would be to pay 
part of the food bill of some of the people and to shift to the Federal Government 
the full cost of relief distribution. 

‘“We do not believe that this is a desirable or sound basis for distributing avail- 
able surplus foods when compared to present Federal-State cooperative pro- 
cedures.” 

We believe that the primary intent of Congress in adopting section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was to provide the Department of Agriculture with 
authority to deal with temporary agricultural surplus situations, with emphasis on 
perishable commodities and items not under direct price supports. The proposals 
being made in some of the bills would change this emphasis and make section 32 
primarily a national food assistance program. This would impair the ability of 
the Department of Agriculture to deal effectively with temporary surplus 
situations. 

Section 416 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act is the primary authority under 
which surplus food distribution programs are being operated, with the Federal and 
State agencies cooperating. Under section 416 the Secretary of Agriculture has 
broad authority to assist in the disposition of commodities in the inventory of 
CCC in order to prevent waste and spoilage. Under the provisions of some of the 
legislative proposals now before the committee, the original concept of this 
section would be changed so that the primary function would be a massive food 
processing and distribution program. We think this is a tremendous step toward 
getting the Federal Government involved in a greatly expanded food dispositon 
program. We believe that under current conditions sucn a step would be in- 
advisable. 

Some of the proposals now under consideration provide for the transfer of 
authority for administration of section 416 to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Authority for disposing of commodities under section 32 
would also be transferred to HEW. We believe that the administration of the 
programs under these two sections should remain the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. To provide otherwise would involve confusion in 
administration, duplication of effort, and increased costs. 

Some of the bills under consideration by the committee cannot be considered 
surplus disposal measures since they authorize the purchase, for distribution, of 
commodities not in surplus. Several bills provide that a large percentage of 
section 32 funds be earmarked for the purchase and distribution of commodities 
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that are not in surplus. This proposed shift in emphasis would jeopardize the 
objectives for which section 32 was authorized. Such purchases probably would 
be largely or entirely offset by reductions in commercial sales. Furthermore, any 
increase in consumption that might result from Government distribution of non- 
surplus foods would stimulate increased production. The administration of 
section 32 programs must remain flexible, and the primary objective must be 
surplus disposal if such programs are to be of maximum effectiveness. 

We do not believe it would be economical or practical to establish a Govern- 
ment processing, packaging, and distribution program of the magnitude that 
would be required to carry on the type of food distribution program that would 
result from the proposals made in some of the bills under consideration. 

The cost in fiscal 1958 for reprocessing and repackaging commodities donated 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation inventories under section 416 was 
$11,746,000. Attachment III shows that the great bulk of CCC inventory requires 
processing before it could be used in any mass feeding programs. Three com- 
modities—cotton, corn, and wheat—account for approximately 80 percent of our 
total surplus stocks. Considerable quantities in processed forms of wheat, corn, 
and other commodities held by CCC are being distributed through present food 
distribution programs. Attachments IV and V show quantities and cost of 
CCC surplus being distributed in fiseal 1959. 

The experience with past food stamp assistance programs indicates some of the 
compliance problems. Many recipients traded food stamps for cash. Many 
nonsurplus foods were purchased with stamps designated to be used only for the 
purchase of surplus foods. It seems to us improbable that a practical system 
could be devised that would insure that food stamps were used for the intended 
purposes. 

ASSISTANCE TO THE NEEDY 


Current reports show record high employment, personal income, and personal 
spending; high State and local relief spending; increased social security payments, 
private pension payments, and a record high budget for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In light of these facts, we do not believe that there is 
justification for a greatly expanded Federal assistance program. 

There is now in operation a substantial food distribution program where the 
Federal Government is cooperating with State and local agencies. According to 
a U.S. Department of Agriculture release dated May 15, 1959, over 2% billion 
pounds of surplus food was donated by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
during the first three quarters of the current fiscal year. 

Surplus food donations through the various programs are reaching a great 
many people. In March 1959, food was being distributed to 5,741,298 needy 
persons throughout the United States. About 1,400,000 persons in charitable 
institutions were receiving surplus food from the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

In addition, about 15 million schoolchildren were taking part in the school 
lunch program where surplus food from the U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
being used. Last year over 1,918,170,000 half pints of milk were distributed 
through the school milk program. 

In “An Analysis of Food Stamp Plans” developed in January 1957, by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, estimates were made that with a food stamp 
plan of minimum scope (including all persons receiving some type of welfare), 
potential participation would be about 6 million people and the annual cost 
would be approximately $600 million. The report also estimated that if such 
plans were to include all low-income families, potential participation would be 
about 25 million people and the annual cost approximately $2.5 billion. 

It seems clear that any new and greatly expanded program of food assistance 
would open the door for a major expansion of expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It seems likely that the initiation of a new program would create pressures 
for increases in benefits and extension to additional persons, and the cost would 
be excessive. 

Continued deficit financing will mean more inflation and rob the very people 
that these bills are purported to help, by causing further losses in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. This will do a great injustice to the older people by taking 
away their savings and make it necessary for them to seek public assistance, 
Therefore, we believe it to be of paramount importance that new proposals in- 
volving major expansion in Federal expenditures be avoided. 

We do not believe that conditions now justify any expansion of present Federal 
food distribution programs. Where emergency action is needed we believe there 
is now sufficient authority and funds to take care of such needs. 
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ATTACHMENT 1.—Per capita food cost and expenditure related to disposable personal 
income, United States, average 1985-89 and 1947-49, annual 1950-58 } 


Cost to consumer of 
fixed quantities of 


Food expenditure 




















Total | food representing 
expendi- Percentage of— 1935-39 average 
Dispos- | ture for | annual consump- 
Year and quarter able jconsumer tion per person # 
personal | goods Total 
income ? and Dispos- | expendi- | 
services 2} Actual ? able ture for Percent- 
income goods Actual age of 
| and dispos- 
| | services able in- 
| come 
svcd nineteen peasants tb teiescstltioorerchdhit 
| Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Percent | Percent | Dollars | Percent 
1935-39 average...........-.-.--- | 514 493 118.6 23. 1 24.0 118.6 23.1 
1947-49 average.......-.-...---- | 1, 247 1, 193 319 25. 6 26. 7 248 19.9 
atte actcnrmicat pe ee 1, 369 1, 286 313 22.9 24.3 245 17.9 
Ricks saci shiniacapnnianletichs ie adi ahead 1,474 1, 359 346 23. 5 25.5 274 18.6 
SO lectins asain ceaehiaiaseral a eisurneiaiee | 1, 521 1, 400 356 23. 4 25. 4 27 18.3 
inc ciseiiiaicetinweineuks sities 1, 582 1, 457 355 22. 4 | 24.4 271 17.1 
Scio: Sneak nash ecbin ahteed oiabinehteibota 1, 582 1, 466 355 22.4 24.2 270 a8 
ch etaisinkntndh cab Guaeidiidnind 1, 660 1, 554 358 21.6 23.0 265 16.0 
i claasiacecbclebicommstcthn io liste sesniiahotaais 1, 727 1, 602 37 21.4 23. 1 267 15.5 
i a a aati 1, 782 1, 661 388 21.8 23.4 276 15.5 
NE cidtnnnicndechcnpebomieitiononses 1, 790 1, 669 397 22.2 23.8 287 16.0 
| | 
ANNUAL RATES, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
1958: 
IEE... nnncnennenacie 1, 768 1, 653 4 395 22.3 23.9 286 16.2 
INI <a sasiiniicerinpanshinteieisell 1,779 1, 660 4400 22.5 24.1 291 16.4 
i cecssttecatlaintient a 1, 806 1, 670 4 397 22.0 23.8 288 15.9 
9 Es cidwasncasdades= 1, 801 1, 688 4 396 22.0 23. 5 285 15.8 
1959: 
I snccincractnpeetntninciatin $1,825 i ID sh decccintehiattachca Maicedielietiaindi tiie ‘cidslniaines Ss nti nighiaammiieaat 


| | | | | 


1 See August 1954 issue of this Situation (MTS-114) for 1929-45 data and for 1946-49 data see the November 
1958 issue (M'TS-131). 

? Computed from data of the Department of Commerce. 

3 Cost to consumers of quantities of food representing average annual consumption per person during 
1935-39; calculated by applying to the actual 1935-39 expenditure fcr food ($118.60) a consumer food price 
index which is a weighted average of indexes representing (a) retail food prices in urban areas (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics), (b) retail food prices in rural areas (Agricultural Marketing Service), and (c) prices 
received by producers applied to foods consumed on farms where produced. Data for 1952 and later years 
are revisions of previously published estimates. 

* Quarterly data are estimates by the Agricultural Marketing Service from expenditures for food and 
alcoholic beverages reported by the Department of Commerce. Alcoholic beverages are not included in 
food expenditures. 

5 Preliminary; estimates by Council cf Economic Advisers. 

Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, May 1959. 


ATTACHMENT 2.—Cost of selected food items and working time required for their 
purchase 





Minutes of work re- 
Retail food prices of quired by average 











selected items ! factory worker to buy 
l unit? 
1948 1958 1948 1958 
Cents Cents Minutes Minutes 
weet Goar.............. puaidchhlacdstterntansel 5 pounds... 49.0 55.2 22 16 
6: niet anacteniantad ne pen scenbaictenieal pound. 90.5 104.2 40 29 
ES i bd A ista tb bln cuibdbivgibiuptdh bined oneal 73.7 81.6 33 23 
ED. <3) 2. 255306 dutesaGaduielinaiaeaked do... 56. 1 52.9 25 15 
TO sa Nakada chal quart__ 20.8 23.9 9 7 
as Seether anak mled ese ete pound. 86. 7 74.2 39 21 
Es, eae ell D ea didn bleh en snetieitnacdlld Secccs 65.6 58.0 29 16 
CN cots aes ott ee peee pinned do--.- 61.3 46.5 27 13 
EI 3:4. canbe eR icicle amcontnhiice dozen... 72.3 60.4 32 17 
ee en ee ee LE .-No. 2% can_- 31.5 34.2 14 10 
SEOUL 3.5, chs dlscbenvdanenenbsbite No. 303 can_ 15.1 21.1 7 6 
Canned tomatoes-.--..............-..-- inden gaeeis Keon 16.5 17.0 7 5 
eh ace eRe saad eliain ste maa 5 pounds... 47.0 56.3 21 16 





1 As reported by Bureau of Labor Standards, 
2 Hourly earnings of manufacturing industry workers: 1948, $1.35; 1958, $2.13. 
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ATTACHMENT 3.—Quantity and value of commodities pledged for outstanding loans 
and commodities in price support inventory as of Mar. 31, 1959, and total invest- 
ment as of Mar. 31, 1958 


[All figures in thousands] 





Commodity and unit of 
measure 


Basic commodities: 


OORT. << .cucecs.. Rs. | 

Cornmeal........pounds-.| 

Cotton, extra long staple 
bales -- 


— a 


Cotton, upland 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock 


pounds. - 
Peanuts, shelled_.-.do---- 
Rice_....hundredweight-- 
Tobacco.-........ pounds... 
Wie scnaeoond bushels-- 
Wheat flour. ---- pounds. -|- 


Total basic commodities. 


Designated nonbasic commod- 
ities: 
Milk and butterfat: 


Butter.....-- pounds. - 

CIR nanan ae 

Milk, dried... a 
RS. 4. cccecnstcenée 
TUS Gh. cccenccined do.. 


Total designated non- 


basic commodities. ---! 


Other nonbasic commodities: 
Barley-_.....--..bushels-- 
Beans, dry edible 

hundredweight-- 
Cottonseed oil, crude 


pounds. -| 


Cottonseed oil, refined 
pounds. - 
Flaxseed - - . .....bushels_- 
Grain sorghum 
hundredweight--. 
Naval stores: 


Rosin --.-.-....pounds- . 

Turpentine - .gallons-- 
GONE. cs cnctmnas bushels... 
Be senccucdeescuet ee 
Seeds, hay and pasture 
Soybeans......-- bushels 


Total other nonbasic | 


commodities --- --.- 


Exchange commodities: 


Strategic and critical ma- | 


Canc etncncdcana0ne 
Other strategic materials 
Total exchange 

modities 


com- | 



























































Investment as of Mar. 31, 1959! 
Pledged for loans | In inventory Total 
Quantity Value | Quantity Value Quantity Value 
——_——_|___ 
450,451 | $551, 251 | 1, 116, 137 | $1,966,649 | 1,566,588 | $2, 517, 900 
-2-+---------|------------ 1 (?) 1 (2) 
51 13, 345 | 32 | 9, 405 83 22, 750 
6,425 | 1, 100, 428 | 1, 298 189, 657 7,723 | 1,290, 085 
| 169, 77 17, 209 70, 742 7, 551 240, 520 24, 760 
Rei pereita ge Jeet ka, 30, 885 4, 706 30, 885 4,706 
4, 154 20, 902 | 6, 911 56, 819 | 11, 065 77,721 
909, 305 591, 236 11, 089 7, 354 920, 394 5°8, 590 
509, 435 936, 568 749, 239 | 2,138,272] 1,258,674} 3,074,840 
bs sherenohiucorslie chien antiga 6, 285 364 6, 285 | 364 
Leocmmassomel GMURGID beciene-oxncool GMM NNT Bisest tnt. | 7,611,716 
| 
Go ag oe 41, 803 24, 684 41, 803 24, 684 
a a tO ae 11, 072 3, 97: 11, 072 3, 972 
Sant dab ten Cakes 119, 632 18,331 | 119, 632 18, 331 
3, 742 NE ni ciaine hs etend cans 3, 742 353 
22, 992 4, 830 | 22, 827 4, 980 | 45, 819 | 9, 810 
} j 
bat _5,183 | -_....-. ----|_51, 967 |-..--- 57, 150 
83, 950 73, 194 | 69, 805 85, 787 153, 755 | 158, 981 
1, 492 | 9, 580 18 146 | 1, 510 9, 726 
| 
ee Pennsitnseos 11, 641 | 1,347/ 11, 641 1, 347 
t cenzcapedaen ee belacuoasiea 39, 183 5, 029 39, 183 5, 029 
10, 968 | 29, 834 | 721 2, 353 11, 689 | 32, 187 
143, 653 | 271,282 | 154,361} 410,542} 298, 014 | 681, 824 
| | 
clo labate twabedesene 260, 720 | 20, 701 260, 720 | 20, 701 
cot aie S checucieeenl 633 391 633 391 
76, 481 | 41, 859 | 23, 565 17, 991 100, 045 | 59, 850 
8 030 | 8 142 | 1, 039 | 1; 567 | 9, 069 | 9, 709 
} | j | j 
NN i annicchumnlscbenndaasas | danceeetidmaire sd Bs iaticeeae Se ecincias cies 
118,789 | 242, 449 | 11, 676 | 27,327 | 130, 465 | 269, 776 
S The 
~-----------| _ 676,340 |...-.--- = Ch a 1, 249, 521 
| | x ae 6 
pr eesdes ease Linet eden aR ieetde aaa a 706 I... a... 38, 765 
Velcuinbaeewenans [ rigesobosapabetecnsccnaanl ae 8, 446 
tte an a” : eats ns 
| ah Repeat o-seeeso22--|-ononneee+-|-2---<-----] et 47, 211 
Sadie teatedl | 3,912, 452 |_...........] 5,053,133 |.........._.| 8, 985, 598 





a 


1 Book value before deduction of reserve for losses. 


2 Less than 500. 
Source: USDA, May 1959, 
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Mr. Lynn. We will make about four points. 

Farm Bureau, with a membership of 1,600,000 farm families, 
has an obvious interest in American citizens having access to an 
adequate supply of high quality food products. 

We have attached to our statement some information that was not 
included in the record yesterday showing the percentage of disposable 
income that is currently spent on food as compared to previous 
years. We think you will conclude from these tables that food is 
still one of the best buys in America. 

We do not believe that any of the bills before the subcommittee 
or any other practical surplus disposal program will s gnificantly 
relieve the surplus situation until basic changes are made in the 
farm program. 

Senator JorpAN. In other words, you don’t think we can cure 
the wheat problem by this kind of legislation? 

Mr. Lynn. That is rizht, sir. 

Senator Jordan. Or the corn problem, either? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. We have to consider the basic legis- 
lation to do that. 

Now, of course, you are aware that Farm Bureau has made many 
recommendations to eliminate some of the basic causes of the surplus 
situation. We are glad to see that the Congress is beginning to 
move in the direction that we think will be helpful. 

We have vigorously supported the school lunch program, sections 
32 and 416, and all practical programs providing food distribution 
to needy citizens. 

We believe that the primary intent of Congress in adopting section 
32 was to provide the Department of Agriculture with authority to 
deal with temporary surplus situations, with emphasis on perishable 
commodities and items, not under direct price supports. Some of 
the bills under consideration would change this emphasis and make 
section 32 primarily a national food assistance program. This 
would impair the ability of the Department of Agriculture to deal 
effectively with temporary surplus situations. | know in your 
home State of North Carolina, Senator Jordan, section 32 authority 
has been used on several occasions, for example, on potatoes and 
perishable commodities. We believe that the original intent of 
Congress as to the use of section 32 is sound and should not be 
changed. 

We believe the present food distribution program permitted under 
the authority of section 416 is an adequate and practical program 
for distributing food to needy citizens. 

We would certainly recommend against the transfer of the admin- 
istration of sections 32 or 416 to the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department. We believe that the administration of the programs 
under these two sections should remain the responsibility of the 
Department of Agriculture. To provide otherwise would involve 
confusion in administration, duplication of effort, and increased cost. 

Senator JorpDAN. Well, they take up the goods to start with. 
They are the ones who purchase it. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Senator Jorpan. There was testimony offered yesterday to the 
effect that if this were transferred to the HEW, it would be duplicating 
agencies. 
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Mr. Lynn. I think so, yes. 

Senator Jorvan. The Department of Agriculture now is equipped 
to handle all this surplus. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Senator Jorpan. And if you went over to HEW they would have 
to set up another agency, and that would make it more expensive, is 
that your view? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. I think we have enough agencies now, 
there are too many, really, it kind of confuses us once in a while. 

Senator JorvAN. I think that you are right on that. 

Mr. Lynn. We are impressed with the number of people who are 
now receiving assistance in ene form or another. Over 5,751,000 
needy persons in the United States received food under shee hen 416 
during March 1959. lam sure you are familiar with the tremendous 
amount of food assistance provided by the school lunch and school 
milk programs. 

We think it is very significant that last year almost 2 billion half 
pints of milk was distributed through the school milk program. 

In essence what we are suggesting is that, recognizing the good 
intentions of all the legislation currently before the committee, we 
don’t believe that it is advisable at this time to launch an expanded 
Federal food assistance program. 

This concludes our presentation. 

Senator Jornpan. Thank you very much, Mr. Lynn. 

And Mr. Leach, we are glad to have you, too. 

Mr. Leaca. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

Senator Clark, we are glad to have you here. 

I believe you want to make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator CLiark. Mr. Chairman, I appear this morning in support 
of S. 1884 introduced by Senator Kennedy and cosponsored by 14 
other Senators. 

This bill, as the chairman knows, includes four main points: Dis- 
tribution of surplus food to the needy to be transferred from the De- 
— of Agriculture to Health, Education, and Welfare, the wel- 
are nature of the program to be recognized. 

This seems to me to be of substantial importance, because at least 
in my State the experience with the Department of Agriculture has 
been quite unsatisfactory. This, I think, is rather natural, because 
the function of the Department of Agriculture i is not fundamentally 
a welfare function. I refrain from a witticism which might be made 
in view of the present status of our farm program. 

Essentially, this distribution of surplus food is a welfare job, it is a 
job of assisting local and State welfare agencies by providing not only 
food for the hungry, but administrative assistance for shipping it, 
storing it, breaking it up into appropriate lots for individual use, and 
seeing that it gets to the right people. This is not the function of the 
Department of Agriculture, and I think it is a mistake to leave the 
program in Agriculture. 


41997—59——_8 
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The second page or part of S. 1884 is the authorization of $150 
million a year for supplemental purchases to broaden the types of 
food distributed. 

First, with respect to the types of food, at the moment only five 
pretty dreary staples, wheat, cornmeal, rice, dried milk, and butter, are 
being distributed. The distribution of butter, I understand, will cease 
at the end of June this vear. No cheese has been distributed since 
December. And meat, vegetables, and fruit have been off the list of 
distribution items for many months. The type of food distributed 
today is in my judgment entirely inadequate to meet human needs. 

And this is unnecessary, because there are available surplus foods 
in the categories which I have just outlined which, if added to the 
program, would give a balanced diet and a far better service to the 
needy. 

Now, right now in my State and in New Jersey and elsewhere 
throughout the East—perhaps in North Carolina, too—the poultry 
market is glutted, and the egg market is in bad shape. 

This, I think, would be a particularly good field in which such pur- 
chases should be made. At the moment, only surpluses obtained 
through price support programs are available. And this $150 million 
would, if appropriated, serve a double purpose. It would help the 
hard-pressed poultry industry and egg industry, and it would put food 
into the mouths of the hungry. It seems to me an incredible situation 
in which hundreds of millions of dollars of food, indeed—5 billions of 
dollars, are being shipped overseas pursuant to Public Law 480, while 
hungry people in America are not given access to surpluses of farm 
products right here in our own country. 

I hasten to add that I support Public Law 480, I think it is right, 
just as I support mutual security and foreign aid—but it does seem 
to me that this administration has had a very blind spot in ignoring the 
needs of our American citizens while being very zestful, very alert, in 
feeding the hungry overseas. And I am happy they are helping to 
feed the hungry overseas. 

Now, you may ask why $150 million. And to some extent that 
figure is lowered by reason of the current ‘‘budgetitis’’ which inevi- 
tably, like poison ivy, has spread over most of the body politic. And 
yet. I think we need to be practical. With the White House’s present 
position toward the budget, some of the more extravagant bills which 
have been suggested to this committee, and which were so virulently 
attacked by the administration in the paper this morning, bills which 
the administration says would cost $2% billion, obviously would not be 
approved in the White House if Congress passed them. 

On the other hand, if this program is to be meaningful, there has to 
be a sufficient appropriation, and there has to be a sufficient authoriza- 
tion to really put some food in the mouths of the hungry and not just 
to make a gesture which will look good on paper but won’t cut out the 
hunger. 

I think Senator Kennedy and my other colleagues have come to a 
sensible middle ground in fixing the figure at $150 million. There is 
no imagination in that figure. But in the light of the psychological 
condition about the budget—I might say also the psychopathic condi- 
tion about the budget which now affects us—I would say that that is 
a figure which we could sustain and which it would be very difficult 
for the President in good conscience to veto. 
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The third main point in the Kennedy bill, S. 1884, is to empower 
HEW to establish minimum or maximum standards of eligibility. 
And that, I think, is desirable, perhaps because I am one of those who 
think that we live in a national economy in which it makes no difference 
whether a person is hungry in Arizona or North Carolina or Pennsyl- 
vania or Maine, he is still an American citizen, and that national 
standards of eligibility are a wise thing to set forth within very broad 
limits with adequate flexibility to State and local agencies to move 
within those standards to fulfill the needs of their particular com- 
munity. 

I find an analogy in this situation and that in the unemployment 
compensation picture, where I have been one of those with Senator 
Kennedy who has long urged the establishment of national standards 
for unemployment compensation. I think the same arguments 
apply here. 

The fourth major purpose in the Kennedy bill is to give assistance 
to local agencies in transporting, storing and distributing food. And 
this, I think, is of the greatest importance. When I was mayor of 
Philadelphia we had great trouble in establishing an adequate surplus 
food distribution program because we couldn’t get the assistance from 
the Federal Government which we needed in transporting, ware- 
housing, and distributing surplus food. This, I think, was in part 
due to the quite natural tendency of the Department of Agriculture 
to look on this program from a welfare angle on a practical basis. 

There have been many counties in the Commonwealth which have 
had great difficulty in setting up surplus food programs which were 
sensible and adequate because of the inadequacies of the provisions in 
the Federal law dealing with transportation, storage, and distribution. 

We are fortunate in having here before the committee today Mr. 
Fred Klunk, Deputy Secretary of the Department of Property and 
Supplies of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, who is an expert in 
this field, and will call to the attention of the members of the committee 
the problems which confront him as a State administrator in dealing 
both with the Federal Government and with the local agencies. 

He will make some specific suggestions as to how the Kennedy bill 
could perhaps be improved in dealing with this particular point. And 
I should like to endorse the views which he has made available to me 
before he presents them to the committee, at least in general. I am 
sure the committee will give careful consideration to Mr. Klunk’s 
testimony. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to state why we in 
Pennsylvania feel so strongly about this measure. Our Common- 
wealth, I think, at the moment has the largest number of surplus 
labor markets of any State in the country. e are affected, in fact 
inflicted, with chronic and persistent unemployment. Chronic and 
persistent unemployment inevitably brings hunger in its course. 
There are presently 800,000 people in Pennsylvania who are dependent 
on surplus food to keep alive. In some of our countries, which include 
these depressed areas, as many as one out of every three residents is 
receiving this form of assistance. 

At the moment there are 914,412 persons eligible in Pennsylvania 
for surplus food as of the end of April. 

This is a marked falloff from the winter’s high figures of the month 
before. Well, I am hopeful that the peak of unemployment is passed 
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and the conditions will improve. I think we ought to take out a little 
insurance not only for the 914,000 people presently eligible, but for 
the many hundreds of thousands more who have been eligible in the 
immediate past and may well be again. 

In March, for example, there were 940,000 eligibles in Penn- 
sylvania. In April, there were 780,770 recipients, which is 7 percent 
of the State’s population of slightly over 11 million individuals. The 
figure in March was 858,000 or over 8 percent. A year ago it was far 
higher. 

During the last steel strike—and another is threatened—almost 
1,500,000 people in Pennsylvania were receiving surplus food. They 
may be on that surplus food program or eligible for it again within the 
next 30 days. 

Pennsylvania receives almost twice as much under this program as 
any other State, and includes about 15 percent of the Nation’s 5,277,- 
000 recipients. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that your sub- 
committee make a faborable report on S. 1884. 

May I thank you again for your courtesy in giving me this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the subcommittee. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much, Senator Clark. We are 
delighted to have you with us. 

Mr. Klunk, we will be glad to hear from you now. 

Senator CLarx. Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me, I am pres- 
ently counted as present in-three other meetings. 


STATEMENT OF FRED G. KLUNK, DEPUTY SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF PROPERTY AND SUPPLIES, COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. Kuunkx. Mr. Chairman, as administrator of the program, one 
of the administrators of the program in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, as pointed out by Senator Clark, we have tremendous loads 
on the welfare program of participating in the receipt of these com- 
modities that were sent into the Commonwealth. And when I say 
‘“‘we’’ I am speaking in the plural term of all the administrators in the 
Commonwealth and the department of property and supplies, are in 
deep sympathy with this Senate bill 1884. 

There are, however, some pertinent points in the bill that we feel 
would cause perhaps some difficulty to administer. 

And if you will bear with me, [ would like to point out some of 
these pertinent facts. 

We will go to section 5, for instance. This section provides for the 
administration of only a portion of the surplus food program— 
namely: the “needy” family or person portion and further provides 
for the nonprofit school lunch program and nonprofit summer camps 
to continue under the administration of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It further provides for the transfer of previously made appropriations 
from the Papers of Agriculture to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The condition indicated in this paragraph 
we believe would cause considerable difficulty in the operations of our 
presently established surplus food program since we would then be 
receiving foods from two different departments of the Federal Govern- 
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ment, who could possibly establish rules, one at variance with the 
other. It would further create a difficulty in our operation in view 
of the fact that since two agencies are each paying the expense of 
transportation and delivery of these commodities we could not provide 
for delivery of a carload of commodities at one location with a portion 
of this carload for distribution to schools and institutions administered 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and another portion to needy 
families under the supervision of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
If this situation developed it would give us more difficulty since in 
many instances the delivery location serves needy families of such 
small size that without the ability to use a portion of the carload 
shipment for schools and institutions we would overload these small 
areas with quantities too great for their storage and reasonable use. 
This, of course, might not be a problem if the Federal Government 
were to establish local warehouses at a number of points in Pennsyl- 
vania from which delivery could be made by truck transportation at 
Government cost, which appears to be a possibility. 

We refer then to section 9. This section authorizes the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department to provide financial assistance 
to the State and local subdivisions to meet the cost of food distribu- 
tion in the individual areas. It also provides for local storage where 
such assistance is necessary. You will further note that this will be 
established by standards prescribed by the Secretary by some formula 
to be worked out later. Final comments cannot be made without 
full knowledge what the formula will provide for. 

And, of course, you have before you a copy, I don’t want to go into 
all of this, but I want to point out in section 5 how we feel about that. 
Our load in Pennsylvania is tremendous, and the Senator struck on 
that. We presently have the accurate count as of last month of 
913,697 individuals on welfare. 

Senator Jorpan. Why are they on welfare? 

Mr. Kuunk. Sir, that is due to, I think, our economic conditions in 
the State. We have quite a bit of unemployment in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. And, of course, we have a standard scale 
there whereby we have wage earners of a low bracket that are receiving 
some surpluses, but they have large families, and it is set up in such 
a manner where you might have a family of father and mother and 7 
children making perhaps an unlivable salary. So we take that into 
consideration, and we will give them some assistance in the form of 
surplus foods. 

Senator JorDAN. You supplement it? 

Mr. Kuunk. We supplement their salaries, that is right. 

With regard to the summer camp, child care centers, our institutions 
and our school lunch, that accounts for approximately a million people. 
Of course, the larger figure there is, of course, the 719,208 pupils in our 
schools, that we serve the section 6 foods, which is the school lunch pro- 
gram. And you can see where we would have some difficulty ad- 
ministering the program if it were doled out under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Senator JorpDAN. Are you presently handling the foods for the school 
lunch program? 

Mr. Kuunx. We do, sir. 

Senator Jorpan. Through the welfare department? 
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Mr. Kuunk. No, we handle it through the department of public 
instruction. Our department of public instruction in the Common- 
wealth handles that phase of the operation, while we see that they get 
the food, that it is strategically located throughout the Common- 
wealth, and placed in proper storage. We keep a close surveillance on 
it at all times. 

And again I say, we heartily approve of this bill, and I certainly 
would hope that you would report it favorably back to the floor, and 
that we get passage of it. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you. 

Mr. Kuunx. There are some points, of course, that are going to re- 
quire administration which will cause us some difficulty, but I think 
those matters can all be worked out if we have the wherewith and the 
know-how. 

Senator Jorpan. Why do you think this would be better than the 
present law? 

Mr. Kuiunk. Senator, I personally feel that it is a welfare program. 
The Agriculture Department, of course, handles our surplus com- 
modities, we understand that, presently. But I don’t know whether 
they have the feeling that Health, Education, and Welfare has for 
needy people. 

Senator Jorpan. Don’t they turn it over to your department to 
handle that? 

Mr. Kuiunk. We handle it as the department of property and sup- 
plies. 

In other words, we are an acting agency. Our welfare department 
does not handle the surplus food program in the Commonwealth. 

Senator Jorpan. What do they handle, the money? 

Mr. Kuunx. They handle the money end, yes, that is right, any 
appropriations that are made by the Commonwealth they handle, they 
have nothing to do with that. We handle the food program exclu- 
sively in the department of property and supplies. 

Senator Jorpan. Aren’t you doing a pretty good job of distributing 
it? 

Mr. Kuiunx. We certainly think we are, sir. We feel that we are 
doing a very good job. 

Senator JoRDAN. It seems to me one of the important things is to 
get it. 

Now, what agency handles it, I think, is another question. The 
Department of Agriculture, you know, has to possess this food to start 
with. 

Mr. Kuunx. You are right, sir. 

Senator JorpAaN. They have inventories, and so forth. 

Mr. Kuunx. We find that the administration of the program is 
quite a problem. What we do, we enter into an agreement with 
each of the respective counties that wants to participate. We 
presently have 60 counties in the program of the 67 in the Common- 
wealth. We negotiate with the county commissioners, whom we 
term the welfare agency, recognized welfare agency in the respective 
counties. They in turn—we see that the food gets into that particular 
county, but we police it and see that it is properly stored, in the event 
that it is a commodity that needs refrigeration it is stored under 
conditions where it is dry, no humidity—that all rests on our shoulders. 
The cost of the program, of course, administratively we pay our 
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staff, we have a very small staff for the number of people that we have 
doing the job. Of course, you understand finances far better than 
I do, 1 am sure. 

Senator JorDAN. I doubt it seriously. 

Mr. Kuunx. But we do have a problem with these respective 
counties, and we are working it out, and we have done very well with 
them. We are trying to point out the importance of what it means 
to them back in their counties to get this food into the hands of needy 
people, and, of course, some of them were dismayed because it costs 
them a considerable amount of money to administer it. 

We have some areas, larger counties, where we have 60 to 80 
distribution points, and they have got to be manned. Of course, 
they have got to utilize service companies, they use fire companies 
and so forth, for the distribution of the commodities. But we still 
have to police it. And it is quite a job. And we certainly hope that 
some consideration is given to the appropriation of $150 million to 
help us out in this program. 

Senator Jorpan. Would you think it would be possible to get some 
of the recipients of this food to make a little effort to help handle it? 

Mr. Kuunx. We have. We have pursued that, and we get some 
very favorable reaction from that, sir. 

Senator JorDAN. Some of this gets back to the man who wanted 
some corn, and he wanted to know if it was shelled. 

Mr. Kiunk. We have had those questions thrown at us. 

We do find that the county boards have looked with favor, when 
we get a commodity such as butter or cheese, but when we get 
beyond that point where we are giving them cornmeal, corn flour, 
beans or rice, then they say, “‘Well, is it worth it?” 

We feel that it is worth it, because, regardless of what we give those 
needy people, they are very, very thankful for it as far as we are 
concerned. And we know that, though, perhaps some of the par- 
ticipating agencies do not feel the way we do. 

So again I want to thank you for the opportunity of appearing 
before you, sir. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much for being here and giving 
this very fine testimony. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask some questions? 

I am sorry to have been detained, but I had three committee 
meetings. 

Senator Jorpan. This is Mr. Klunk. Senator Clark brought him 
to the meeting. 

Senator Humpnurey. He is associated with a very good man, and 
he is doing good work. 

Mr. Kuunx. Thank you: 

Senator Humpurey. There are two types of proposals. One is 
just the distribution of surplus foods which are processed and packaged. 
This is what we call the commodity distribution program. I gather 
that is what you have been referring to. 

Mr. Kuunx. That is what I have been referring to, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Those commodities are available only insofar 
as they are available in Commodity Credit stores in surplus. 

Now, there is another type of program in which some of us are 
interested that is’ of a more basic or comprehensive nature. This is 
called the food-stamp plan, in which the recipients of old-age assistance 
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and survivors insurance and old age pensions at the county and the 
State level, those receiving aid to dependent children, the blind, the 
unemployed, and the needy would receive a food-stamp-coupon book 
in the equivalent of $5 per month, which would be an additional 
increment to their—which would be additional to their limited income, 
from whatever source it may be. And that $5, matched by a $5 
purchase from the recipient of old-age assistance or unemployment 
compensation, would make available to the individual $10 worth of 
foods on a list as prescribed by the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare in cooperation with the local authorities. Actually the 
list would be prescribed by the local authorities, but under the general 
standards of the HEW. 

Have you given any thought to this kind of a proposal? 

Mr. Kuunx. Yes, Senator; we discussed that at length. And, of 
course, there are pros and cons on that as far as the administration of 
the program is concerned, as you will readily appreciate. I haven’t 
had—is this a separate bill, Senator, may I ask? 

Senator Humpurey. Well, there are all kinds of bills here before us. 

Mr. Kuunk. Has it been introduced? 

Senator Humpurey. Oh, yes; we have had this bill in for 10 years. 
In fact, this was an operative program in the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

Mr. Kuunkx. I frankly will have to admit that I haven’t read the 
bill or condensed it to a degree where perhaps I could give an intelligent 
answer on it. But we have discussed within our inner circle of admin- 
istration in the Commonwealth the stamp plan program. 

Senator Humpurey. You understand, we are not talking about a 
stamp plan to a commodity store. 

Mr. Kuunx. I understand that. And I would want to presently 
reserve the right to comment any further until I am thoroughly 
familiarized with the context of the bill. 

Senator Humpurey. The thing that gets me in considering these 
bills is that we already have a commodity distribution program; some 
counties do a better job at it than the others, and some don’t do any- 
thing. 

Mr. Kuiunx. You are quite right about that, Senator. We find 
that. You can readily understand in a State the size of Pennsylvania 
we have quite a lot of problems. 

Senator HumpHrey. Yes. 

Mr. Kuiunk. We have counties that really take the program to 
heart, and then we have other counties that feel, well, this is just a 
handout, and we have got to be indoctrinating them at all times, and 
pointing out to them the importance of the program. 

Senator Jorpan. In other words, you haven’t been able to sell the 
people on the idea that they ought to get something for nothing, have 
you? 

Mr. Kuiunx. We have the needy persons sold, but administration 
from a county level is quite a problem. 

Senator Humpurey. You see, there are half a dozen food stamp bills 
in, there isn’t just one; there are a couple over at the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. Senator Kerr has one in the Senate Finance 

Jommittee, and there is one here. Then there is the commodity 
distribution program which we have worked on off and on for years. 
It just seems to me that those people who are interested in a better 
diet and a better food program for needy people ought not to be 
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relying upon the accident of production. This is what I am trying 
to get across here. 

For example, there is no extra butter now. 

Mr. Kuunx. No, that is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And there will be no extra cheese. What are 
you going to feed them, grain sorghums? And right now what CCC 
is going to have is some extra tung nuts and grain sorghum and barley 
and corn. Are you going to feed needy people just ground corn? It 
seems to me that if there are needy people in this country, in this 
great rich country which spends billions and billions of dollars on 
luxuries, we ought to have a real program of food assistance. This 
is my conviction. I mean, if people need milk, there is no use in 
giving them corn grits; when they need milk, they need milk, and 
witen they need cheese or proteins, they need proteins; you don’t just 
say, “I am sorry, we are long on carbohydrates this week, here is a 
or of them, only we are putting them in cellophane bags 
or you.” 

If you are going to have a food program, it ought to be a food 
program that is worthy of human beings. 

Now, I do know that sometimes when you feed barnyard animals. 
it is nonscientific feeding; I mean if you are just a sort of a sidewalk 
farmer, and you happen to have a few extra heads of lettuce that are 
spoiled, why, you throw those out to feed them. But that isn’t the 
way a real farmer feeds animals. He feeds them scientifically. It 
seems to me that if you are going to feed people then you ought to 
feed people on the basis of what they need, particularly when you 
have an economy that can supply what they need, rather than what 
Mr. Benson has been able to accumulate in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Now, I know we have got a lot of wheat, and it will make a lot 
of flour. But people can’t live on just flour; you can live, you can 
exist, but you don’t live well. What I am getting at is that with a food 
stamp program the needy people get the items that are needed to 
supplement their diet, not the items withdrawn from the surplus 
stocks alone. 

It often happens that your surplus stocks are also items that you 
need. But it also happens that much of the surplus stocks are in 
items that you don’t need for human consumption. 

You see my point? 

Mr. Kuunk. I see your point, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. For example, we are going to need some vege- 
table oils, no doubt, for some people where there is a diet deficiency. 
Well, there are times that we just don’t have any vegetable oils in 
the surplus stocks at all. But there are vegetable oils in the market. 
Let me show you what I mean. Any commodity that has a higher 
market price than it has a commodity credit loan price stays in the 
hands of the private entrepreneur. It is not declared surplus even 
if it is in surplus of the demand of the public, if for some reason or 
another the market price is higher than the loan price. 

Take, for example, soybeans, at 65 percent of parity price supports. 
It is entirely probable that vegetable oils from soybeans may be at a 
higher market price than the loan price, even though there is a surplus 
of vegetable oil in the market. But it isn’t a surplus for the purposes 
of the law; the law says a surplus is what the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has. 
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Now, under a food distribution program from CCC stocks, you 
don’t get that vegetable oil, even though it is in surplus in the market. 

I think, therefore, we need the kind of a program where we not 
only would relay upon Commodity Credit Corporation stocks, which 
are the so-called surpluses accumulated under the price supports, 
but we need a food program whiecn includes not only Commodity 
Credit stocks where they are usable, but sums of money made available 
for outright purchases of foods that are required to supplement the 
diet, such as a food stamp plan, or as Senator Aiken has proposed, 
a food allotment plan. 

The Aiken proposal, which I, along with others, cosponsored, goes 
further than any of the plans that have been talked about here. The 
Aiken plan goes directly to the human need. It is a food allotment 
program for low-income people, to give them a balanced diet. 

The food stamp plan goes about half as far. 

Senator Symington and myself have a bill here, along with others 
that are here, too—I do not think that there is any pride of author- 
h you take surplus Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, process them, package them, make them available 
for distribution, such as you are doing, plus some financial assistance 
to the localities, so that the distribution system can be set up. That 
is part A. Part B is a food stamp plan of $5 per person per month 
for those persons who are qualified. 

Mr. Kuiunk. May I interject at this moment? 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 

Mr. Kuunx. You are thinking of handling the program, so far as 
the stamp plan is concerned, through the welfare agencies? 

Senator Sicemmnsiahen, Through the local welfare boards. 

Senator Jorpan. Your proposal for the $5 is in addition to the 
surplus food that they are now getting? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir. There are some places where they 
get no surplus food at all. In some places surplus food is primarily 
distributed where there are large numbers of unemployed, which is 
entirely right, or where there are substantial numbers of people on what 
they call county relief, but as I tried to indicate here yesterday, three- 
fifths of all people 65 ‘and over have money incomes from all sources 
of less than $1,000, and only one-fifth have more than $2,000. 

Well now, there is a substantial number of people with incomes of 
$1,000 a year or less. These people have to be cared for. And that is 
where the commodity distribution program does not help them, 
unless maybe in a State where you have an alert director who says, “We 
are going to see to it that the commodities are distributed to the 
people who are on old age and survivors insurance.”’ However, that 
is very seldom done. I do not know of any place that it is done. 

Mr. Cruikshank is in the room. Do you recall the number of 
people 65 years of age and over? 

Mr. CrurksHank. A little over 15 million. 

Senator Humpurey. There are 15 million people 65 years of age 
and over? 

Mr. CrurksHANK. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. And of those there are three-fifths who have 
annual incomes, I believe, under $2,000? 

Mr. CrurksHank. I believe that is about correct, Senator. 
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Senator Humpurey. The reason I mentioned it is that in one of the 
addressex in the General Food-Health meeting in New York, it was 
stated that a substantial number of the people 65 years of age and 
over under old age and survivors insurance, have income under $2,000. 

Mr. CruiksHank. A substantial majority. 

Senator Humpurey. That would be an accurate description—a 
substantial majority. Those people need help, too. 

Maybe this is over and beyond what we are trying to do here, but 
I think that there is a need. I know that there is immediate need, 
for example, in the northern part of Minnesota. 

I was on the telephone just last night with one of our leading 
citizens who stated that there are 6,500 unemployed in the city of 
Duluth, Minn., out of a work force of 38,000 people, yet the truth is 
that in southern Minnesota there is literally no unemployment. 

In the Twin Cities unemployment is almost wiped out. A year ago 
we had substantial unemployment there. This was an area of the 
State that was economically sick for a while. 

Despite all of the new steel production—and this is the iron range 
area, the Mesabi Iron Range—from 15 to 20 percent of the total work 
force is still without jobs. Those people definitely need help. And 
they are getting help under the commodity distribution program. 
But may I say with equal candor that there are thousands of people 
in Minneapolis, Minn., who are on what we call just county assistance 
or old-age and survivors insurance, and while the county assistance is 
higher in Minneapolis than in any other place in the State, it is still 
inadequate. 

And when you go down to southern Minnesota, in some counties 
the county assistance will be substantially less than it is in the Twin 
Cities. And yet those people are in need, too. But they did not get 
anything under the commodity distribution program. The only way 
they would get anything is if we had a food stamp plan. 

That is what I wanted to bring to your attention. You are an 
expert in this matter. I just wondered what your reflections were. 

Mr. Kiunx. Well, Senator, I certainly, want to thank you for the 
statement that [ am an expert. 

Senator Humpurey. But you are. 

Mr. Kiunx. I have been ‘playing around” for several years with 
this, as the fellow said, but I do not term myself an expert by any 
means. I do know that the food program in Pennsylvania is as I have 
said. 

As I said before, I would certainly want to study the food stamp 
plan. 

I do want to say that we have a system in Pennsylvania where the 
welfare recipients, those who receive funds, are receiving surplus foods. 
Perhaps that has never been called to your attention. 

We register these people. We take them from the rolls in welfare, 
and we have a scale set up, an income scale. We follow that. 

Senator JorpAN. That is according to the size of the family? 

Mr. Kiunx. I am sorry that I do not have that scale with me. 
The Department of Agriculture prescribed that at first. They set 
our scale for us, our income scale that makes the individual eligible. 

We just got through having quite a hassle with them some months 
ago and got it increased to a degree which I, certainly, feel the Senator 
to my right had the same problem in Minnesota with them. I know 
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that it has happened all over the United States. I think they have 
now equitably adjusted it. At least, we in Pennsylvania are satisfied 
to a point where we have been able to place a lot of the individuals 
on the program, just as you spoke of a bit ago, who were not on the 
program. 

Senator Humpurey. You have a socially enlightened Common- 
wealth under a socially enlightened Governor. You have had some 
good leadership from men like Senator Clark. 

Mr. Kuiunk. We certainly do and have had. 

Senator HumpHrey. And a few others like that, which gives you, 
I think, a little better picture than in some other areas. 

The purpose of some of these bills is—I will not say exactly to 
standardize, but to give more comprehensive coverage. 

Mr. Kuunx. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. I have nothing more. I just wanted to bring 
out this difference, Mr. Chairman, not to deny the validity of one, 
but to emphasize the need of both. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart. Just one question, if I may. 

Senator JorpAN. Go right ahead. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Klunk, do you in Pennsylvania now, or have 
you ever used or found local grocery stores cooperative as a distribu- 
tion point? 

Mr. Kuunx. Yes, we did. We presently have very few remaining, 
but at one time there were quite a number that did help out in the 
distribution. We found that not too good. 

Senator Hart. Not satisfactory? 

Mr. Kuunx. Not satisfactory, no—not satisfactory. 

Senator Hart. For a variety of reasons? 

Mr. Kuunx. For a variety of reasons. One particular reason I 
would say is the matter of care, that is No. 1—of the products. Of 
course, I think it is only human nature when an individual walks into 
a public establishment where they are selling food, and the food is 
handed out, he does not feel too well about it. You see my point. 
In other words, he has food to sell, and yet he has a line standing there 
picking up surplus foods. 

For that reason I think that that was one of the main reasons why 
they did not handle the program as they should. 

So we are getting away from that as much as possible. We are 
placing it in the hands, wherever possible, of the welfare agencies, 
and the service organizations, the fire companies, the Lions clubs, 
good, reputable organizations in the community. We try to get that 
food into their hands. 

Of course, we established the eligible list. That is part of the duty 
of the administration, as far as the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
is concerned. Everyone must register. Of course, we look the ap- 
plication over. If we find he is eligible, we certainly certify him. 

We give the certified eligible list to the particular county agency 
that sets up the coordinator, and then it is up to them. We get the 
food to them, into the warehouses or into the cold storage centers, 
such as in the case of butter or cheese or any commodity that needs 
cold storage. We see that it gets there by carload lots, that it is up 
to them to make the distribution. 
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We have monthly distributions. We have gotten away from the 
grocery store distribution, I would say, in 90 percent of the cases. 
We have some left, but very few. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JorpDAN. Thank you. 

Senator Humphrey, do you have anything more? 

Senator Humpnrey. If you had the food stamp plan, the grocer 
would be willing to cooperate, because he would get the stamp, 
which is convertible, like currency. He can convert that right at 
the local bank into dollars. He gets the $5 worth of stamps from the 
customer who comes in. And the stamp customer has to spend $1 
of his money for $1 from the stampbook. 

The grocer gets an enriched customer for enriched food. 

Mr. Kuunx. | understand. 

Senator JorpAan. Do you have anything else that you want to 
say, Senator Humphrey? 

Senator Humpnurey. I have nothing more. I knew that Mr. 
Klunk was a very capable man, and I wanted to get his views. I 
appreciate any thoughts he may have to present later on. 

Mr. Kuunk. I will be very happy to submit any that I may have. 
I would like to get copies of these proposed bills, and go over them, 
and when I have done so I will be happy to write to you about that 
and let you have our comments and views on them. 

Senator Humpsrey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kiunx. I would like to study it. Frankly, as you have pre- 
sented it, I think it would be an all right program. I really do. 

Senator JorDAN. Senator Hart, we would be glad to hear from 
you now. 

Senator Hart. I have nothing further to say. I have listened and 
I have heard a lot which has been of benefit. 

Senator JoRDAN. Our next witness is Mr. Joseph A. Beirne. We 
will be glad to have you speak and to hear from your friend and 
assistant, Mr. Cruikshank. You may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. BEIRNE, CHAIRMAN, COMMUNITY 
SERVICES COMMITTEE, AND NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK, DIREC- 
TOR, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY, AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


Mr. Beirne. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph A. Beirne, and 
I am accompanied by Mr. Nelson H. Cruikshank. 

I am here in my capacity as chairman of the Community Services 
Committee of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. I am here to present the views and pro- 
posals of the AFL-CIO on the difficult problem of the domestic 
distribution of surplus foods to those in need. 

On May 19 the executive council of the AFL-CIO adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the Congress to “improve the Federal direct food distribu- 
tion program without further delay. * * *” As this resolution, 
which I have appended to our testimony, points out, “Government 
has an obligation to prevent malnutrition and hunger through a 
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proper food program. To fail to do so in the face of tremendous 
farm surpluses, would be inexcusable.” 

Operating under the ge ‘neral mandate of the Constitution ‘‘to 
promote the general welfare,” the Congress of the United States has 
provided all kinds of assistance to various groups from time to time. 
Such assistance has been given industry, transportation, agriculture, 
and other groups in the economy that claimed the need for Federal 
assistance to meet their problems of growth or actual subsistence. 
It is only in relatively recent times, for the most part, that the welfare 
clause of the Constitution has been properly implemented to meet 
the direct needs of people who find themselves unable to cope with the 
insecurities of our economic system. 

Mr. Chairman, the AFL-CIO believes there is no more basic and 
proper obligation of our Federal Government than to devise appropri- 
ate measures which will prevent hunger and malnutrition in a period 
of our history when we have almost achieved a $500 billion economy. 
Our Nation has the resources for more than meeting the full nutri- 
tional requirements of every American. We are blessed with a bounty 
that is the envy of the world. Yet it is a fact that there are millions 
of our fellow Americans who do not enjoy a proper diet because of 
the inadequacy of their income. 

To our knowledge there are no precise figures as to how many 
millions of Americans suffer from malnutrition or hunger. However, 
there are available figures on income and figures on current surplus 
food distribution which add up to a dismal picture indeed. 

In the year 1957, one-fourth of all American families had total 
annual incomes of less than $3,000 a year before taxes—less than $58 
a week. From such income must come expenditures for shelter, 
clothing, transportation, education, health care and other essentials 
in addition to food. 

More than 40 million Americans—including millions of children— 
live in these 11 million families. Approximately 5,700,000 persons 
were recipients of surplus foods early in 1959 under the present, 
inadequate food distribution program. It is a safe assumption—an 
assumption backed up by reports by our own AFL-CIO community 
service field representatives (we have some 168 of them throughout 
America)—that several million additional persons were in need of 
and should have received food during this period. 

I will not burden the record with much more data on poverty and 
economic hardship in the United States. I am confident that other 
witnesses have already submitted much of the available information. 
There are some things, however, which must not be forgotten and 
which may bear repetition. 

Most of the almost 13 million Americans receiving social security 
retirement or survivors’ benefits cannot get along satisfactorily on 
the inadequate levels of those benefits. 

There are more than 7 million persons receiving federally aided 
public assistance today. 

The average unemployed worker today receives insurance equal 
to only one-third of his regular income—and last year more than 
2% million workers exhausted their insurance entitlement and then 
had no income at all. 

There are over 4 million workers not protected by adequate mini- 
mum wage legislation whose wages fall below $1 an hour, and many 
millions more who are at the legal minimum of $1. 
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To meet the basic needs of these depressed economic groups of our 
country, we have been limping along on a totally inadequate food 
program. 

For the past 25 years our Federal Government’s program to stabilize 
agricultural commodity prices has included some provision for dis- 
tributing surplus foods to the needy here in the United States. But 
as the executive council of the AFL-CIO has said, “‘the needy should 
not be looked upon as human receptacles into which surplus farm 
products are dumped without proper regard for a balanced diet.” 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask you, Mr. Beirne, to yield at this 
point? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. That was the point that I was attempting to 
develop, not nearly so succinctly and precisely as you are doing it 
here, but this is the very point that I believe needs to be emphasized, 
that sometimes the surplus foods are not the proper foods for the basic 
minimum balanced diet. 

Mr. Berrne. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. S. 1884 has in it a provision of $150 million for 
the purchase of additional foods to balance the diet. 

The food stamp plan is designed, likewise, to balance the diet. 

I merely wanted to get that point established in the record while 
Mr. Beirne is here. I think it is terribly important, if we are going 
to legislate that we should do it. 

Mr. Berrne. To change an old saying, “People cannot live on cake 
only.” 

Senator Humpurey. ‘Only’’; ves. 

Mr. Brrrne. We believe the time has come to provide immediately 
and directly for the millions of American families who endure malnu- 
trition and hunger. We recommend that the Congress (1) divorce 
the distribution of food to the needy from the price support program 
of agriculture, (2) enact legislation to expand the kinds of foods dis- 
tributed, and (3) assist local communities in the costs of the distri- 
bution. 

Approximately one-third of the 5,710,000 recipients lived in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the States of West Virginia, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Kentucky. An additional one-third lived in the 
States of Michigan, Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Tennessee and New 
Mexico. The remaining third were scattered throughout 41 States. 

The AFL-CIO believes that the present program for the direct 
distribution of surplus foods, except in a few areas, has not taken hold 
for three reasons. 

First, there is need for uniform, minimum standards of participa- 
tion. A great disparity exists today between the income eligibility 
amount of one State compared with that of another. For example, 
in the case of eligibility requirements (or certification) for recipients of 
surplus food the maximum cash income allowed for two-person fam- 
ilies ranged from $70 to $180 in 25 States while three additional States 
had such requirements as “based on need,” “budgeted needs plus 
$25,” and “eligible if budget plus 10 percent is greater than income.” 
Maximum “liquid assets” allowed varied from $100 to $1,200 in 17 
States, while i in 3 States no definition was provided, and in one State 
“liquid assets” had no bearing at all on eligibility. In one mid- 
western State, by action of its ‘legislature, the surplus food program 
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is in effect in only 24 of the 102 counties despite the fact that these 
24 are rural in nature and contain only 20 percent of the State’s 
population. 

Second, there is a real need for financial assistance from the Federal 
Government to assist local communities to meet the costs of distri- 
bution. In many communities, where unemployment is highest and 
where local revenues have fallen, cash is unavailable to meet the costs 
of packaging, storing, and distributing the surplus foods. 

Third, many communities feel that the limited variety of foods 
presently provided by the Department of Agriculture is not worth the 
high costs of storing, packaging, and distributing. For some time 
now only five surplus foods have been available, although a sixth has 
recently been added for distribution, and many communities feel it 
unwise with their limited budgets to spend money for distribution of 
foods which fall short of meeting dietary needs. 

In December 1958, the community services committee had its field 
staff representatives survey surplus food eligibility and distribution 
in their respective areas for community failure to participate in the 
program. Some of the answers from various sections of the country 
were as follows: 


Value received not commensurate with cost of handling. Find it cheaper to 
aid on general relief. 

Department of public assistance maintains cost of transportation and redtape 
offset value of program. 

They maintain it would cost too much to administer the program. Cost of 
warehouse, extra help, and transportation. Also, too complicated. 

The primary objection which we encountered was this attitude on the part of 
city officials: Strict Federal requirements regarding staff and warehouse would 
have cost almost as much as the value of the commodities to be distributed. 

The bureau of public assistance in this county claims that for the amount of 
surplus foods available for distribution to individuals, the cost in setting up a 
program of distribution in this county would be greater than the advantage of 
distributing the food. 

It seems that the cost is too high, namely, a place to keep or store the com- 
modity and someone to look after it. There are a lot of people here who need 
help. Some are not getting proper food. 

We found out by going from one agency to another that approximately 700 
people could get surplus foods. About 20 people showed up at the city hall to 
claim the surplus food forms. Everyone was afraid that their name would appear 
on the charity list of the city. 

To meet these problems, we have three specific recommendations. 
First, we urge the Congress to transfer the administration of the direct 
food distribution program from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The primary 
function of the Department of Agriculture is the administration of 
programs for the benefit of farmers and the agricultural industry 

enerally, not distribution of food to the needy. This is clearly 

rought out in a letter of April 14 addressed to President Meany of 
the AFL-CIO from Under Secretary True D. Morse of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In part, the letter reads as follows: 

We in the Department, as we have previously advised, are most sympathetic 
to the plight of needy persons and are using surplus food stocks to alleviate their 
hardship. This we do and will continue to do. In carrying out programs for 
this purpose we must, however, not lose sight of the fact that the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Department is to carry out farm programs that benefit farmers. 
We must, therefore, operate our donation program in a manner that would not 
jeopardize the farmer’s stake in the various agricultural programs by incurring 
additional or excessive costs that cannot properly be justified as a charge against 
farm programs. 
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Under Secretary Morse makes perfectly clear the Department’s 
policy that the distribution of surplus foods to the needy is secondary 
to the farmer’s stake in the agricultural program. We do not quarrel 
with Under Secretary Morse’s argument that the operation of the 
“donation progr am’ should be ‘in a manner that would not jeopardize 
the farmer’s stake in the various agricultural programs by incurring 
additional or excessive costs that cannot properly be justified as a 
charge against farm programs,” and we believe the costs of food dis- 
tribution programs are properly chargeable to health and welfare. 

Moreover, we insist that the food distribution program to the needy 
should not be limited to the farm products which are in surplus. We 
should provide the needy with a balanced, healthful diet using foods 
in surplus to the greatest extent possible. We would agree, of course, 
that items chosen for direct distribution should be selected whenever 
possible to further the objectives of stabilization of the farm market. 

Since the Department of Agriculture was not founded to administer 
welfare programs, it is not staffed nor organized to deal with a prob- 
lem so foreign in scope to the purposes of its creation. On the other 
hand, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, created as 
it was to encompass the problems of administration of the old-age, 
survivors and disability insurance program, the public assistance 
program and the public health and child welfare programs, is staffed 
and organized to meet the problems which arise in the direct distribu- 
tion of food. The proper selection of foods for a nutritionally sound 
diet and the working relationships with State and local governments 
in assistance programs are properly the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Second, we urge the Congress to authorize the purchase of foods 
in addition to those in surplus in order to provide a nutritionally 
balanced diet for the needy. The diets of low-income families are 
on the whole deficient in the recommended amounts of calcium, 
ascorbic acid, protein, thiamine, vitamin A, riboflavin, and other 
nutrients. The diet of all Americans should be nutritionally balaned. 
Where personal income makes this impossible, and, where foods 
declared in surplus will not provide it, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should be authorized an expenditure of money 
to supply, in part, at least, the deficiencies in diet. We doubt that 
the $150 million authorized in S. 1884 is sufficient to assure an ade- 
quately balanced diet in a program which now reaches almost 6 
million people, and which—after enactment of the new program— 
should reach millions more. 

That is approximately at the rate of $2 per year per person. That 
is what that $150 million would mean. 

Failure to provide additional items to the foods in direct distribution 
has also discouraged many local public assistance officials from partici- 
pating in the program. Many local communities feel that the cash 
in their almost empty treasuries ought not be spent in local distributing 
costs for such a limited variety of foods. 

Third, we believe that financial assistance must be provided local 
communities to help them defray the cost of the administration of a 
surplus food program. Many States and many local communities 
face severe financial crises and are unable to underwrite the adminis- 
trative cost of distributing foods directly to families in need. If we 
are to encourage the greatest possible utilization of our overflowing 
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bins of surplus foods, and thus help eliminate hunger and malnutrition, 
we must also financially assist local communities so that they can 
participate in the program. 

This committee has before it a number of proposals aimed at meeting 
the related problems of food surpluses iad: malnutrition in America. 
Each would undoubtedly make some valuable contribution toward 
the solution of these problems, and each of the sponsors of these pro- 
posals deserves the commendation of all Americans for their efforts 
to secure legislation designed to promote the health and welfare of 
the less fortunate citizens of our country. 

Because some of these proposals have been submitted within the 
last few days, and because some are still under study by our staff, 
I am not prepared to comment on each of the proposals. In accord- 
ance with our Executive Council statement, we are prepared to en- 
dorse S. 1884 as meeting the principal objectives we have approved 
for extending and improving the present direct food distribution 
system. S. 1884 will necessitate very little administrative expansion 
and reorganization. It provides the administrative checks necessary 
to insure a just and equitable direct distribution of surplus food, and 
at the same time it supplements the dietary needs of the people partici- 
pating in the program. 

S. 1884 would build upon the present system and could therefore 
be quickly implemented, bringing to millions of Americans in need 
quantitites and varieties of food that would sustain them during a 
difficult period of their lives. There are other, and perhaps even 
better, routes to meet this objective, but we respectfully urge the 
Congress not to delay action on at least this basis while other considera- 
tions receive the study they may require. 

Food stamp or food allotment proposals with adequate administra- 
tive safeguards and which would preserve the maximum degree of 
choice and self-respect for the recipients require carefully designed 
administrative arrangements. We recommend that S. 1884 be 
amended to direct the appropriate Federal agency or agencies to 
bring in by a specific date a detailed plan of operation for such plans. 

Mr. Chairman, in endorsing S. 1884 and related proposals, I want 
to emphasize that the AFL-CIO is not departing from its long-held 
views that direct distribution of commodities is not the best way to 
meet the needs of individuals and families. It is only because we 
have thus far failed to devise truly adequate systems of social insur- 
ance and cash public assistance, and even more importantly because 
we have failed to assure each American family with incomes ade- 
quate to dignified living, that we must look to food distribution 
systems to meet unfilled needs. In the face of tremendous food sur- 
pluses, it would be a tragic and criminal thing if we failed to take 
every necessary step to meet the hunger pangs and the malnutrition 
of Americans. 

Substantial amendment of Federal and State social insurance and 
public assistance programs is long overdue if the objectives of a 
program to meet the requirements of needy persons is to be adequate. 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance benefits for the aged are 
long overdue; and failure to enact Federal unemployment compen- 
sation standards has resulted in a deterioration of the program. 

It should not be forgotten that the serious problems of malnutrition 
and hunger are economic in their origin. Every American family 
should have the opportunity to participate in the production and 
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consumption of our great productivity. Because of the peaks and 
valleys of our economy many Americans find this opportunity denied 
them today. 

So long as widespread poverty exists in our country, we believe we 
speak for all people when we say to this committee that, until adequate 
social insurance legislation, minimum wages, and public assistance 
programs have been enacted, there is an obligation to prevent mal- 
nutrition and hunger by an adequate direct food distribution program. 

Mr. Chairman, that constitutes the official document of the AFL- 
CIO. I want to take this opportunity to thank you for permitting us 
to come and express our views 

Senator Jorpan. We apprec iate your being here and delivering this 
very fine presentation. 

(The resolution referred to in the prepared statement is as follows:) 


IMPROVING THE Foop DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


Malnutrition and hunger continue to exist in this country despite the presence 
of a burdensome surplus of agricultural products. The present surplus food 
distribution program is entirely inadequate, and an improved and expanded 
program designed to make available increased quantities of food to the needy 
is long overdue. 

We urge the Congress to improve the Federal direct food distribution program 
without further delay—guided by the following principles: 

i. Administration of the food distribution program should be transferred to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. As the Federal agency 
responsible for developing and administering sound public welfare activities, 
HEW thus can assure operation of the food program as an effective, temporary 
supplement to our basic social insurance and public assistance programs. Food 
distribution must not be a substitute for these programs or for further improve- 
ments in them. 

2. The costs of food distribution programs are properly chargeable to health 
and welfare and should not be charged to the price and income stabilization 
program for farmers insofar as they are separable from the costs of the farm 
program, 

3. The needy should not be looked upon as human receptacles into which 
surplus farm products are dumped without proper regard for a balanced diet. 
In addition to authorizing the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
distribute surplus foods, the Congress should authorize him to purchase and 
distribute additional foods essential to a more balanced diet. 

4. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare should be authorized to 
fix reasonable standards of eligibility and enter into agreements with State and 
local governments for the administration of the program. 

5. Since the availability of foods distributed under this program is frequently 
limited by the financial inability of State or local governments to support the staff 
or facilities for local distribution, limited Federal financial assistance should be 
provided to assist in maintaining or expanding the program. 

This is an emergency program designed to cope with the immediate problem. 
But it should never be forgotten that malnutrition and hunger among our people 
result primarily from inadequate purchasing power. 

Millions of American families have never enjoyed the fruits of our much- 

vaunted American productivity. Other millions find their regular standard of 
living suddenly threatened by the ups and downs of the economy. Trade unions, 
in their basie collective barg: 1ining activities, have done much to eliminate these 
economic insecurities, but the advantages of collective bargaining have not yet 
reached the majority of wage earners’ families. 

As long as there are pockets of poverty in America, and as long as recessions 
and depressions still threaten, government has an obligation to meet the basic 
needs of our people through a broad program of social legislation, including com- 
prehensive social insurance, public assistance and adequate minimum wage 
legislation. 

Until these programs are effective enough to meet the needs of all our people, 
government has an obligation to prevent malnutrition and hunger through a 
proper food program. To fail to do so, in the face of tremendous farm surpluses, 
would be inexcusable. 
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Senator JorDAN. Senator Cooper, do you have any questions that 
vou would like to ask Mr. Bierne? 

Senator Coorrr. None, except to congratulate him on his fine 
statement. 

Mr. Brerne. Thank you, Senator Cooper. 

Senator Jorpan. Do you have any others that you wish to have 
heard? 

Mr. Bierne. | have folks with me just in case some questions 
come up where we might need an expert to give guidance. Mr. 
Cruikshank is here, our expert in this particular area. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brerne. Thank you. 

Senator JorDAN. Senator Cooper, do you have some testimony 
that you would like to present today? , 

Senator Cooper. [ am at your will. 

Senator JorpAn. We will be glad to have you do it. 

Senator Coorrr. I can present it today or on Monday morning, 
whichever would suit you better. 

Senator Jorpan. I think that it would be better to do it today. 
It looks like Monday is a very heavy schedule. Did you want to 
ask some questions of Mr. Bierne, Senator Humphrey? 

Senator Humpurey. Just a couple for points of emphasis. I 
apologize to Mr. Bierne for having had to leave the room, but I had 
a couple of telephone calls. 

The point that the witness makes, a Chairman, that I think 
we ought to underscore here is that we can transfer this activity, 
which is presently in the Department of haves ulture under the frame 
of reference of what is primarily a price support program, into the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as a welfare program, 
without any really major disruption of the administrative machinery. 
I am going to have something more to say at the right time about 
this, on the charge made yesterday of duplication, because there 
really would not be any duplic ‘ation. 

S. 1884, for example, is a very carefully thought-out bill and it 
does not duplicate the Department of Agric ulture ac tivities; what it 
does is to remove bodily what is essentially in fact a humanitarian 
service from the Department of Agriculture into the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. And actually, from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s point of view, and from the point of view of 
this committee, which is interested in agricultural policy, the cost 
burden, which is presently borne by Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the Department of Agriculture, is shifted to where it properly 
belongs, to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, into 
their welfare activities. 

As I tried to indicate yesterday, and Mr. Bierne has done it much 
better here today, these other programs, even that relating to the 
school lunch program, and school milk, if need be they could be over 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. There is no 
unchangeable reason that they should not be there. 

The public is led to believe that all of these programs are price 
support. You know what we go through here in the Senate. Any 
time any food is given to anybody, it is presumed that the only 
reason is that you do not know what else to do with it, that rather 
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than throwing it into the ocean, you will give it to human beings, 
but it is charged up to the price support programs. 

First of all, that is rather immoral, rather indecent. 

Second, it is not the truth. 

We put milk for youngsters in schools because youngsters need 
milk. It just so happens we have enough cows to get enough milk 
for the youngsters. If we keep it up we will have more youngsters 
than we have capacity for milk production, because of cutting down 
the herds. 

We have a school lunch program. We need that school lunch 
program, whether we have a surplus or not. 

I think every American realizes we need school lunches, whether 
we have any genuine surplus of food commodities or not. 

And we need this program which Mr. Bierne has addressed himself 
to, without any government surpluses, even if there were no surpluses. 

We cannot afford to have Americans with inadequate diets and 
inadequate supplies of food, in the richest country in the world. It 
does not make sense. 

I think that the switch of these activities as described in these 
respective proposals is long over due. 

Mr. Bierne addressed himself to S. 1884 which is, I think, the most 
comprehensive of these proposals. All of these proposals, in fact, say 
to shift the commodity distribution program from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
not because we do not like the Department of Agriculture—this is 
the Committee on Agriculture—but because it is not right to presume 
that the food program for needy people is a surplus disposal program. 
That is not what it is. It is a human welfare program. 

I want to emphasize this. I think there are a few points that we 
we have to make clear for this record. 

As I understand it, Mr. Bierné, you feel that we could make the 
shift without too much administrative confusion. Is that right? 

Mr. Brerne. Let me say it this way. If in the business of govern- 
ment we cannot find a sound business answer to make this transfer, 
then our whole system of government is in very bad shape. 

That becomes nothing but an administrative decision which can 
be made. And there need be no duplication. There should not be 
duplication. 

I, for one, am opposed to all kinds of boondoggling and waste. 
But to insist that there must be duplication in shifting an administra- 
tive function of government is to suggest that the experts running 
our Government do not know quite how to run the business of gov- 
ernment or any other business. 

Senator Humpurey. What they are really saying is that we have 
been operating it this way, and since we are used to it, let us leave it 
this way. 

What you are saying is that under present operations we are justify- 
ing the program, not as a welfare program for needy fellow citizens who 
may tomorrow not be needy, with reemployment, but because there 
happen to be some agricultural surpluses. So what do we do? We 
charge the cost of feeding an unemployed worker in the city to a farm 
price support program run for a farmer in the country. That just does 
not make sense. I think that this is wrong. I think it is an unfair 
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thing to the farmer. He is always being accused around here of getting 
extra money, an extra free ride, which he certainly is not getting. It 
- an unfair thing to the unemployed person, or to the needy person in 
the city. 

And that is where most of these people happen to be, because 85 per- 
cent of our population is in the cities. It is unfair to them, because 
under that kind of a program all they get are surpluses. If we happen 
to have a surplus of grain sorghums, they have to eat grain sorghums, 
apparently. 

And the bill that the gentleman testified to provides $150 million for 
the purchase of balanced diet foods. That is about $2 a month under 
the present numbers—$25 a year or about $2.20 a month is what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. CrurksHank. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Our food stamp plan calls for $5. Regardless, 
however, as you have said, and I think that you make a good point, we 
do not want to hold up what needs to be done until we can work out 
all of the so-called bugs in something else. 

Your suggestion, as I understand it—and I want to get this clear—is 
that if we improve our commodity distribution program by using 
available surpluses, appropriating additional money for foods that 
balance the diet and for assistance to the localities for purposes of 
handling, and transferring the program to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, then we ask that agency to perfect a better 
system, a long-term system of food stamps or food allotments. Is that 
your proposal? 

Mr. Brerne. And to come back at a specific date and give us the 
best recommendation they can. 

Senator HumpHrey. But you do not want to see everything held up 
until the day of perfection. 

Mr. Brernz. That is correct. That is essentially it. When people 
are hungry, let us not make politics out of hunger. Let us feed the 
people. Let us find out what the cost is to the Government. Let us 
find out where the duplications are or might occur that some in the last 
few days seem so much concerned about. Let us find out all of the 
answers to all of the questions raised and reasons given for not wanting 
to give people adequate foods and a balanced diet. 

It is preposterous to me that any responsible American would try to 
justify the existence of hunger and of malnutrition in the United 
States, in the year 1959. 

What we say is, let us take that which is possible, to get food to peo- 
ple as quickly as we can. Let us begin feeding our own fellow citizens. 
Let us set up the kind of a program that will work well, and let there be 
time for all of the experts to come in and find out the best way of doing 
it on a continuing long-term basis. 

Senator Humpurey. I have one or two requests that I should like 
to make, if I may. 

I would like to have the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, on the basis of what information it can gather, give us the 
number of people in this country—the number of children particu- 
larly—who are getting an inadequate diet. 

I know there are such figures, but I have not seen them. 

I would like the record to show, on the basis of the information that 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has, to the number 
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of Americans who are obtaining an inadequate diet, with particular 
reference, as I said before, to children. And it would, also, be helpful 
to have this information. 

(The information is as follows:) 


As regards your question concerning the number of persons in the country with 
inadequate diets, there is no generally accepted definition of what constitutes an 
“adequate” diet. The recommended dietary allowances published by the National 
Research Council are generally acknowledged to represent desirable nutritional 
goals. However, the recommended amounts provide for a considerable margin 
of safety above average need, so that not all families whose diets provide less than 
this can be assumed to be poorly fed or subject to malnutrition. 

In the most recent nationwide study of family food consumption, undertaken 
in 1955 by the Department of Agriculture, about 3 in 10 households were found 
to have diets providing less than the recommended allowances for calcium, about 
one-fourth had less vitamin C, and one-sixth had less vitamin A. On the other 
hand, in 90 percent of all households the food provided as much as two-thirds of 
the recommended allowances for vitamin © and for calcium, and in the case of the 
other nutrients, the percentage was even larger. 

Few people today go hungry in the sense of not having enough to eat, but 
there are a number of families with diets failing to meet nutritional goals even less 
generous than those represented by the NRC allowances. Diets have improved 
considerably since the first nationwide survey in 1936 when a third of the Nation’s 
families had diets classed as ‘‘poor.’”’ Today, by the same standards, about one- 
tenth of the Nation’s families would still have diets called ‘‘poor.’”’ In all prob- 
ability when complete data are available from the Institute of Home Economics, 
they will show that the proportion with ‘“‘poor’’ diets among low-income families 
is considerably higher. 

It should be pointed out that not all poor diets can be attributed to insufficient 
income: even at the top third of the income distribution, for example, a sixth of 
city families were found not to be getting as much vitamin C as recommended, 
and nearly a fourth had calcium in less than recommended amounts. (Calcium 
is found chiefly in milk, cheese, and other milk products, and vitamin C in citrus 
fruits and tomatoes.) Families with poor food habits or insufficient knowledge 
may make unwise choices among food, even though cost is not a major considera- 
tion. But it is true that the higher the income the more likely a family is to have 
a nutritionally desirable diet, because the additional money spent for food which 
goes with a higher income often means consuming larger quantities of fruits, 
vegetables, meat, milk, and milk products. 

Senator Humpnurey. I understand that there is an advisory council 
of public assistance care to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. CrurKsHANK. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. I suppose it, also, advises the Department of 
Agriculture regarding matters related to the food distribution program. 
I think it would be well if we had a listing of the personnel of that 
advisory council. 

Let me say what my purpose is. I want to know whether these 
people are just run-of-the-mill, good citizens, or whether they are peo- 
ple who spend a lot of time in social welfare activities and are some- 
what expert or, at least, knowledgeable in the areas of nutrition, diet 
and social welfare. My motive is simply to get information, if it is 
agreeable with the chairman. 

Senator JorpDAN. We will be very glad to have that information pro- 
vided for the committee. I think it would be very valuable. I want 
to be sure that the clerk understands what you want there. 

Senator Humpurey. I will try to make it clear for the record. This 
may be one of the few times that we will ever get this kind of a com- 
prehensive record. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE, WasHINGTON, D.C. 


[For release in afternoon newspapers, Monday, Jan. 12, 1969.} 


Appointment of a new Advisory Council on Public Assistance was announced 
today by Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming. 

The Council, established at the direction of the 85th Congress, will study pres- 
ent Federal-State arrangements for financing public assistance and report its 
findings and recommendations to the Secretary and to Congress by January 1, 
1960. 

The programs involved are those for support of needy aged, blind, and perma- 
nently and totally disabled persons, and dependent children. These programs are 
jointly financed by the States and the Federal Government. 

The first meeting of the Council will be held within the next few weeks. All 
the members have been selected because of their experience in both social and 
economic problems, Secretary Flemming said. The group includes employers, 
employees, community leaders, and experts in the administrative and financial 
aspects of State and Federal programs. The Commissioner of Social Security 
will serve as Council Chairman. 

The new Council has been established in accordance with a provision of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1958, Public Law 85-840. One of its principal 
responsibilities will be to review the public assistance program in relation to the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program. 

The Council will also consider the proportions and total costs of Federal and 
State financial participation in public assistance, now based, in part, on each 
State’s fiscal ability. 

By specific direction of the Congress, the Council will study the ‘‘fiscal capacities 
of the States and the Federal Government, and any other factors bearing on the 
amount and proportion of the Federal and State shares in the public assistance 
program.” 

The members of the new Council are: 

Harry Amos Bullis, chairman of the board, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

John Burton, vice president, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Wilbur J. Cohen, professor of public welfare administration, University of 
Michigan School of Social Work, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Frank Bain (accepted appointment May 20), consultant to the Director, 
Civil Rights Commission and civil defense, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Loula Dunn, director, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago, 
Til. 

Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, assistant director, department of social security, 
American Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Raymond W. Houston, Commissioner, State Department of Social Welfare, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Dr. Bernard Lander, professor of sociology, Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 

William R. MacDougall, general counsel and manager, County Supervisors 
Association of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

William H. Robinson, chairman, Commission on Public Aid and Assistance, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Charles J. Tobin, Jr., secretary, New York State Catholic Welfare Com- 
mittee, Albany, N.Y 

Rev. William J. Villaume, executive director, division of Christian life and 
work, department of social welfare, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, New York, N.Y. 

Senator Humpnurey. I should like the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, within the limits of capability of the agency 
to do so, to give us the expenditures of Federal, State and local govern- 
ments for welfare for the years, let us say, from 1938 to 1958, a 20-year 
period, or they can start earlier or later, and, by programs, the total 
for all programs. That would include figures for old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, aid to the dependent children, aid to the disabled, 
aid to the blind, old age assistance, which is the pension program, 
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general assistance, unemployment compensation, and Federal food 
distribution programs. 

That is quite an assignment, but I think that it is a good place to 
put this matter in the record. 

The Department does have most of this information. It is merely a 
matter of collecting it and bringing it in. 

Rather than to set specific years, I have suggested a 20-year period, 
or even a 10-year period. The war years, however, are inadequate. 
They would not be characteristic. 

If they would give us a reasonably good span of time, it would be 
helpful. 

Senator JorpDAN. The last 10 years? 

Senator Humpurey. It would help from 1948 to 1958, but I think 
that it would, also, be helpful to have it from some time in the thirties 
up to the war years. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Senator Jorpan. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Humpnrey. Nothing more. 

Senator JorpAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brerne. Thank you. 

Senator JorpaNn. We will be glad now to hear you, Senator Cooper. 

Senator HumpHrey. I want to correct the record. I was trying to 
find these figures here. Mr. Cruikshank, here are the figures that I 
had in mind. It was three-fifths of all of the people 65 and over having 
money incomes from all sources of less than $1,000, and only one-fifth 
have more than $2,000. That is the accurate income record of people 
65 years of age and older. 

I would like to have the record corrected, that is, my testimony, on 
both of these days. I was in error yesterday. 

Senator Jorpan. Please make that correction in the record, for 
Senator Humphrey. 

We will be gald to hear you, Senator Cooper. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, A U. S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Senator Cooper. I come here this morning, Mr. Chairman, to ex- 
plain the purposes of 5S. 489, a bill which I introduced on January 17. 
I was joined in the introduction of this Dill by Senators Douglas, 
Langer, Hennings, Keating, Clark, Bush, Morton, and Scott. 

I know that there are other bills before this committee, and I am not 
attempting to suggest to the committee which bill it should approve. 

I would like to explain the provisions of my own bill, and my reasons 
for introducing it. 

It is a fact that it was the first bill introduced, but that gives it no 
particular priority. I mention that fact, however, to point out that 
early in this session I felt strongly that. Congress should take some 
action on this question of providing a larger variety of surplus foods 
to needy families. 

I think it significant that the bills which have been introduced are 
directed toward providing additional foods to needy families. I think 
that fact in itself indicates an awareness that there is such a need in 
the country. There is a need. 

It is true that the country itself enjoys high employment, the largest 
gross national production in the history of the country, the largest total 
income, the highest wages, a large private investment. But it is a 
paradox that in many sections of the country there are people who are 
in dire need. That is not just a rhetorical statement. It is a fact. 

Last fall when I went back to my State of Kentucky, the very day I 
returned to Kentucky I was called and asked to come to Harlan 
County, which is in the eastern part of our State, down near where I 
live. At various times last fall 1 traveled through eastern Kentucky— 
the section which I know so well, because I live in it. It isa fact that 
there are many people there who are unemployed, through no fault of 
their own—who are without funds, who cannot buy food. 

I asked officials of the Department of Agriculture to send representa- 
tives into the section to look into the problem. And they did. 

I talked to General Gruenther, head of the American Red Cross, and 
asked him to send representatives. And he did. 
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The plight of Kentucky has become well known by reason of news- 
paper articles and television reports, and from others who have been 
there. 

I mention these facts in order to make clear that it is a reality that 
people are in dire need. They simply have not got enough money to 
buy food. 

I know that this situation is repeated in many other sections of the 
United States. It was for that reason that I introduced my bill. I 
am glad other bills have followed. 

I am not speaking against the other bills which have been intro- 
duced. If they will provide more food for needy people, it is per- 
fectly all right with me. In fact, I have joined in the introduction of 
S. 1884, simply to keep insisting that something ought to be done. 

However, my own bill is very simple. 

It would not require any radical departure from the present organi- 
zation responsible for the distribution of surplus food. 

It involves no change in Federal-State relations, no new welfare con- 
cept, no change in administration of the program. 

I think it is a bill which, even if it is considered an interim measure, 
a temporary measure, would get something done immediately. 

The bill I have introduced would do two things: 

First, it would provide in section 2, on page 2 of the bill, that the 
present priorities which are in force for the distribution of surplus 
foods would be changed. 

Let me say I was rather amazed when I began to look into this 
problem to find out that the last people in the world who can get food 
for their needs are people in the United States. And that is from our 
surplus food programs. 

I want to give you the statutory background of this statement I 
have made. I will give the authorities to the committee, and counsel 
can examine them. 

I have here a volume entitled, “Agriculture Handbook No. 158,” 
the most recent compilation of statutes relating to various agricultural 
laws and legislation. 

On page 110 you will find the Commodity Credit Corporation Char- 
ter Act. 

On page 113, section 5, the powers and the duties of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation are described. 

Pursuant to this and other sections of law, the Department of Agri- 
culture holds that the priorities for disposal of surplus stocks are as 
follows: First, it must sell the surplus products for cash in the United 
States. Second, they must be exported for cash. 

Those were the original provisions. There were, however, some 
modifications, but they are minor. 

Then on pages 131 and 132 of this compilation you will find section 
407 entitled, “Restrictions on Sales by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’, which makes it clear that the priorities which I have just de- 
scribed are in effect: that there must be sales for cash in the United 
States, then sales for export for cash. But there is one modification. 
[It is provided that if the President declares by proclamation that there 
is an acute distress area, then the Secretary of Agriculture can make 
surplus foods available to that area. Remember, however, that pro- 
vision calls for an express declaration by the President of the United 
States. 
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Public Law 480 was enacted later, and it provided another priority. 
It provided that surplus products could be sold abroad for foreign 
currency—local currency. 

I want to make this point clear. Under all of the existing statutes 
our products must be sold abroad to other people before they can be 
made available to the needy people in the United States. 

There is this limiting section 416, of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, which was revised in 1954 by Public Law 480, which declares 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, to avoid waste, may establish a 
surplus disposal program in the United States. 

I have talked to the Secretary of Agriculture several times and 
talked to his legal counsel. They hold to this priority. They say, 
“We have no legal authority to provide food to the needy people 
of the United States, except as it would prevent the waste of the 
products before we can dispose of them in these other ways.” 

Now I get to the core of my bill. 

In going around through my own State I found out that under this 
section 416—the section under which the Secretary can distribute 
food to avoid waste—they are distributing flour, cornmeal, rice, dried 
skim milk, cheese at times, and only recently some dried eggs. 

They are distributing these foods to a great many people in Ken- 
tucky and throughout the United States. But the thing that I found 
there was—-and if it is true in Kentucky, I am sure it is true in other 
States—these foods are limited at times. They are limited because 
the Department of Agriculture decides to send these foods down at 
varying times, not at any regular times. 

To try to live on flour and cornmeal and skim milk and cheese, 
day after day, is not much of a diet. I might be able to live on it for 
a time, I think, if 1 had to. But I would not like it, and I am not 
sure I would remain in very good health on it. That is what they 
are providing. 

Senator Humpurey. May I interrupt you? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Your testimony is excellent, as I expected it 
would be, because I know you have studied this a great deal, Senator 
Cooper. But this is the point that I was concerned about earlier 
this morning, No. 1. that this program is the result of accident of 
production. 

And No. 2, we distribute these foods to the needy, not because 
they are needy, but because, first of all, the commodities are excess. 
And No. 3, they have been excess so long that they may spoil. 

You never can be sure that you are going to have cheese one month 
or the next month. You never can be sure that you will have pow- 
dered eggs one month or the next month. Temporarily there will be 
plenty of powdered eggs. Everybody will have a lot of powdered 
eges for awhile; but next year they may not have quite so many 
eggs, so there will not be any eggs. 

I will say that it does make life rather exciting being unable to 
predict whether yeu will have anything to eat or not, but that is 
not exactly my idea of fun. 

Senator Cooper. You have hit the point. 

First, the distribution is irregular in point of time. 

Second, the Food Distribution Division at the Department of Agri- 
culture might have large quantities of food of very limited kinds to 
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distribute—there might be a lot of flour, there might be a lot of corn- 
meal, there might be a good bit of cheese, there might be some skim 
milk. But I found in talking to these people, the local officials who 
are good people and very fine people, that they told me this: “If you 
are going to send food in here, please send some kind of a balanced 
diet, something that will keep these people healthy.’ 

This problem in my State made such an impression that for many 
weeks the people in Lexington and in Louisville—churches, fraternal 
organizations, various local and district organizations, even people 
outside of Kentucky—began to try to supply other items which would 
give these people a reasonable diet; not a rich diet—just a reasonable 
diet. 

A citrus and vegetable growers’ association official in Texas, who 
heard about the plight of these people, donated and arranged to ship 
to Kentucky two carloads of surplus cabbages, which they were glad 
to have. That was in the wintertime. 

I came back here and talked to the Secretary of Agriculture. I 
am not saying anything that is confidential because this was the 
subject of many letters between us. I have spoken on the floor of 
the Senate several times about this. I said to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, ‘‘Can you not send, in addition to these limited foods, some 
beans?’ 

Anyone who has lived in the country knows that beans stick to 
a fellow’s ribs. Many people have grown up on beans. I am sure 
that you know, Senator Jordan, that in rural sections of North 
Carolina that is true. I am sure that you know that, too, Senator 
Humphrey. I know that I do. 

Senator Humpurey. And I still like them. 

Senator Jorpan. There is power in beans. 

Senator Cooper. I said to the Secretary, ‘Can you not send us 
some cooking oils?’’ People have to have oil to cook with. In 
some sections, they use the old word for it, ‘‘grease.”” You have 
probably heard that, have you not? 

Senator JoRDAN. Sowbelly grease. 

Senator Cooper. Many people may think it a homely term to 
use, but in many rural sections people make gravy just from oil and 
flour, and they call it “‘bull dog gravy.’ It does not have any meat 
in it, but it sticks. 

Then I asked the Secretary if he could not send some vegetables, or 
some fruits. 

Well, the Secretary’s answer to me was (1) that the Congress itself 
had placed this limitation on him: He said, in effect, “I have got to 
adhere to these priorities.”’ 

I will say, first, that if in fact there is any question about these 
priorities, then Congress ought to change them and say, at least 
under reasonable conditions, that we ought to first make foods 
available to the needy of our own country. 

I do not see how we can support, before public opinion or before 
the country, Public Law 480 as strongly as I am for it and as strong 
as Senator Humphrey is for it and the other foreign aid programs, if 
we cannot make surplus foods available first to the needy people 
of our own country. 

So I emphasized that to the Secretary of Agriculture. He said in 
effect, ‘“We cannot do that.” 

41997—59——10 
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Well, I think he is wrong. In one respect, I think he has more 
discretion in the law than he says he has. I will give an illustration. 

I found out that beans and cooking oil are available to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at times. There have been fruits available at 
times. There have been meats available at times. 

“Why do you not make these available,” I asked. 

I wrote letters to him to this effect. 

The answer came back—in talks, perhaps in letters, I want to make 
sure about that—the answer was: ‘‘While we haven’t got any sales at 
the present time, we may have some in a month or 2 months. 
Therefore, we ought to keep these surplus foods, such as beans and 
edible oils, available in prospect of future sales either for dollars or 
for foreign currency.” 

We asked for some edible oils—cooking oil—for Kentucky. The 
answer was that there were not any. 

A few weeks after that, perhaps within a shorter period of time than 
I noticed that the Department sold cooking oils to Yugoslavia for 
foreign currency, and to Spain and to Brazil and other countries. 

Senator Humpurey. May I add one other thing? A year ago, mv 
colleagues will remember, we incorporated an amendment to Public 
Law 480 relating to vegetable oils, making them available for either 
domestic or foreign use for relief, not for sale. 

I was interested in this matter earlier this vear, about the same time 
that vou were, Senator Cooper, and I found out that there were oils 
available, as you pointed out. And the voluntary agencies came here 
and met with the Department, asking that these oils be made available 
for voluntary distribution at home and abroad. Some of it was sold, 
as Senator Cooper has pointed out, overseas. 

This is the point I want to add: A large amount of this oil was 
dumped into the domestic market, depressing the price of soy beans 
and cottonseed, at the very time that there was already a rather low 
price. 

So we had the adverse effect of a lower price in the domestic market, 
due to dumping; and, secondly, a high priority placed on foreign aid. 

And Senator Cooper’s people needed the oil. I do not think that 
you got any, did you? 

Senator Cooprr. I did not know about the matter you just spoke 
of. I am sure that the facts you mentioned are correct. 

I just say this is a matter that the committee ought to look into. 
I know you will. 

If there is any legal grounds upon which the Secretary can stand 
up and state, “I have not any right to make available to these needy 
people commodities which I may have a prospect of selling”, I 
think the law ought to be changed; the priorities ought to be changed 
or at least some direction should be given to him. 

Mv own judgment is that he has more discretion than he has 
exercised; and a reading of these provisions will show again and again 
that it says, “The Secretary, in his discretion * * *,” 

| think there is another factor involved in his refusal to make 
available these commodities. That is, if they should be made avail- 
able, of course it entails an additional cost to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which must be counted on the deficit side. But I would 
say that if it means $20 million or $30 million or $40 million, his 
unwillingness to count that on the deficit side, as compared to fur- 
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nishing some beans, some meat when it is available, some green or 
canned vegetables, some fruits when available, and cooking oils to 
these people, then I think that is a pretty niggardly position to take. 
And I have so told him, personally and in letters. 

That is the second section of my bill. I note that the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Kennedy and others incorporates that section of my 
bill. 

The first section of my bill would authorize and direct the Secretary 
to use in this fiscal year $50 million ny funds available under section 
32(2), of Public Law 320, 74th Congress. I will not go into long detail 
on section 32. 

As the committe knows, section 32 provides that a certain part of 
the import duties shall be set aside. Section 32 provides that an 
amount equal to 30 percent of the gross receipts and duties collected 
shall be set aside for certain agricultural purposes. 

I understand that there is about $300 million in that fund now. 

My bill would provide that the Secretary would use in this fiscal 
year, which is about past, $50 million, and the next fiscal year $100 
million, to purchase additional agricultural food supplies for distri- 
bution to need persons. 

The section itself, I think, implies that purpose. 

Section 32(2) states that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to— 
encourage the domestic consumption of such commodities or products by diverting 
them, hy the payment of benefits or indemnities or by other means, from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce or by increasing their utilization through 
benefits, indemnities, donations or by other means, among persons in low-income 
groups as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I will say that you cannot give a mandate any more clearly as to 
the lower income group than the man who is starving for food. 

The Secretary said, as | understand him, that he would not want to 
do that without the specific authority of Congress 

Those are the provisions of my bill. I would make these two 
points: First, I am not speaking against any of the other bills; 1 am 
just making it clear that my bill is perhaps the simplest bill before you. 

Second, my bill does not call for the appropriation of any additional 
money. It would entail some charge against the Department of Agri- 
culture, but no new appropriations authority. My judgment is that 
the Department of Agriculture has opposed what I propose, and has 
opposed it very strongly in the reports that have been submitted here, 
and in the testimony submitted by the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Miller, chiefly upon budgetary grounds, and on the 
proposition that they are not a welfare agency. They may not be 
that kind of an agency, but they have been directly distributing food. 
They cannot deny they are now disposing of surplus food and are 
already giving it to millions of needy people. 

My bill is simply to urge that they distribute a larger variety of 
foods—foods that are available to them, and without additional 
appropriation. 

| hope that the committee will consider carefully this proposal. 
It is very strongly opposed by the Department of Agriculture, but I 
am sure that it is stmply upon budgetary grounds, and upon the 
proposition that they are not a welfare agency. I have tried to 
answer those propositions. Thank you. 
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Senator Jorpan. I want to ask you a question right at that point. 
I think you made a very fine point there, Senator Humphrey. I have 
said for a long time that I think it is grossly unfair that the foods 
that the Department of Agriculture takes in on these farm programs 
should be charged to agriculture. It is not either an agricultural loss 
or afarm loss. It should be charged to welfare or wherever it belongs. 

I can understand that they do not want to show any more loss than 
they have to, because they have to come in here and justify it. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Senator Jorpan. It should not be charged as a farm commodity 
loss. It is not such a loss, if you give it away, or at a low cost, or 
however it is disposed of. 

Senator Cooprr. I think if the committee recommended some 
legislation, or in some way directed the Secretary to do these things, 
he could not claim that there was any charge against the farmers 
themselves. Or if it would increase the loss in the Department of 
Agriculture budget, 1 would say that it would be for a very worthy 
purpose. Certainly, we can charge off $30 million, $40, $50 or $100 
million, to help our own people, if you can charge it off to help the 
people of other countries. 

I will close by saying this: We have unemployment. I think the 
fact that it does exist, shows a changing nature in our economy. 
And I think we are going to have a continuation of these pockets of 
unemployment, at least, for temporary periods, with people in need. 
I think that it is probably a part of this very active change in the 
nature of our economy, unfortunate as it may be locally. 

| think a country as strong as ours, and as wealthy as ours, ought not 
to be ashamed to help those who are unfortunate—and many of them 
are older people, people who are out of work through no fault of their 
own. I think it would contribute to our strength, and to our belief in 
our strength, if we acknowledge that fact and help these helpless 
people. 

I served for 8 years as a county judge of my county—Pulaski, 
a county of about 40 or 50 thousand people—during the depression. 
It was a wonderful experience. I think it has probably impressed my 
beliefs and feelings more than anything that ever occurred in my life, 
because for 8 years I dealt with people in need. We have forgotten 
tha ‘eat many people have—but the fact remains that in many 
sections of this country there are still groups of people that are just 
as needy as they were during that time. 

This is the least thing we can do—to furnish these people extra 
food, some oil, some beans, some vegetables or fruits, at a minimum. 
And if the committee wants to do more, of course, that is up to the 
committee. I would find no fault with it. I would support it. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

Do you have anything to add to this, Senator? 

Senator Humpurey. It was a very fine statement. I think that 
Senator Cooper has just put his finger on the problem that I do not 
recall having been expressed. so clearly before, if at all, that in the 
dynamic and growing economy, or the changing economy, you are 
going to have these pockets of distress. 

Just the other day, Senator Cooper, I noticed where the West 
German Government imposed a kind of embargo or quota on American 
coal. Now our Government has been trying for years to ease these 
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trade restrictions, as have other governments. And some of our 
workers have paid the price and some of our industries have paid the 
price of that. You no doubt have noticed that in North Carolina 
in the textile mills, and it is in potteryware and in many other lines of 
endeavor. 

Are we going to let individual groups and individuals suffer without 
care, because of a national policy that says that we are going to try 
to promote freer trade? I have cited just one example. 

What Senator Cooper is pointing out is that with technological 
changes, with international changes, with automation, with a hose of 
other things happening, in a growing economy, there will be people 
that mome entarily are left, so to speak, behind the train of events. 
He is asking that we present a program that will provide a modicum 
of food for them that is based upon their needs, rather than upon the 
accidents of production or what the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may momentarily have that looks as if it will spoil. 

I like the emphasis that you put on section 32, because I think it 
is needed here, Senator Cooper. I know that some people interpret 
section 32 funds as meaning essentially merely to stabilize agricultural 
markets. That is one of its purposes, but a second purpose is to enable 
the purchase of commodities, and such commodities once purchased 
can be used. And if there is any doubt as to the purposes that these 
funds can be used for, the least this committee can do is to do as 
Senator Cooper has suggested, let us clarify the intent—let us establish 
the priorities—let us make it quite clear that charity does begin at 
home; and that the Secretary is not under any restraints or restric- 
tions when it comes to supplying basic human wants and human needs 
in our own country. 

I think your point is very good. I know that this is something that 
we could agree on in this committee. I have a real feeling that we 
could agree upon the priority selections, No. 1, and the implementa- 
tion of the broader base of food variety and availability through the 
use of some of the funds, such as you have talked about. 

Senator Cooprr. I want to emphasize again that I think by giving 
the Secretary some direction toward interpretation, even before any 
legislation is enacted, you can do some good. 

One other point and then I will close. This relates to the school 
lunch program. 

It is a good program. But I found out again, that in sections 
where it is most needed, they do not have it. Some of the proscrip- 
tions in the school lunch program make it almost impossible of being 
carried out in the neediest communities. Take a mining community, 
for example, where people are all out of work. It is provided that 
there must be a balanced diet to the schoolchildren. That means there 
must be local contributions. The children must pay something toward 
the cost of it. They must pay something for their meals. 

I went into communities in eastern Kentucky where they are all 
out of work. After a few weeks these families did not have any 
money to give their children. Say it was a family of four or five 
children. That means 50 cents a day for that family. They did not 
have 50 cents to give their children to pay their part of the school 
lunch program. 
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They began to contribute for it within the local community— 
churches and others. Perhaps they ought to keep on caring, but you 
know human nature, and after a while they quit. 

I found one case where the county school superintendent, himself a 
fine man, a man fortunately of some means outside his position, was 
carrying the cost for a while, out of a feeling for his schoolchildren. 

But the point is that where it was needed most, because the families 
did not have food, they also did not have the money to make the 
10-cent contribution for the meal. So the school lunch was dying out. 

Where they have plenty of money, and times are good, you have 
the school lunch program. Where the conditions are worst, and they 
do not have money, you do not have one. 

Senator Jorpan. I would like to ask your opinion on something. 
You brought out the point that they placed an embargo in Germany 
on coal. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Senator Jorpan. That has occurred in a number of instances 
where domestic production reached a point where imports were shut 
off, they shut off imports. I have been for a long time concerned 
about letting them dump it in the United States and putting our people 
out of work. And that brings up this very thing. Every time we 
close down an industry by reason of imports, whatever it may be, 
then we have a problem. Somebody does not have a job and we 
have to feed him. He does not have any money, or anybody to 
work for. 

Senator Humpurey. I referred previously to part of my State 
called the ironrange. Steel production is up to 95 percent of capacity, 
I believe. We have the largest iron mines in the United States, modern 
mechanization, and with a tremendous amount of imports, I still 
have thousands of people in my State—literally thousands of people 
not working. 

I sympathize with John Sherman Cooper and others who come 
from areas where we have chronic unemployment and distressed 
areas. You just do not know what to say to these people. I will 
tell you something, it just breaks my heart. They come down here 
and I see them. And I am without an answer. I just plain do not 
know what to say. 

Senator JorpaNn. Are they still bringing in a lot of iron ore into 
this country? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, they are. 

Senator Jorpan. Do you think it is something that has to be 
regulated? 

Senator Humpnrey. I have been one of those that believed that 
if we could only keep our economy booming and expanding we could 
absorb this production. But these are problems that are going to 
have to be faced. I do not know what the answer to my people is. 

Senator JorpaN. I do not mean that you have to cut them off 
entirely or permanently, but you have to regulate them. 

Senator Humpnurey. I have said that you have to put it on a pro 
rata basis. 

Senator JorpaNn. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And establish a base period, and even that 
goes against my basic grain. In the meantime, I want to say that 
you have done a wonderful job in chairing this hearing. 
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Senator JorpAN. Thank you both for being here. 

Senator Coorer. I thank you both for your patience. 

Senator JorpAN. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Cooper. For 9 months I have been trying to get the 
Department of Agriculture to provide some more food. And I have 
not had any success as yet. 

Senator JorpAaN. The hearing will be adjourned to reconvene at 
10 o’clock on Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m. the hearing adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a.m. Monday, June 8, 1959.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForREsTRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert Humphrey presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey (presiding), Jordan, and Young of 
North Dakota. 

Also present: Senators Hart and Cooper. 

Senator Humpurey. The meeting will be called to order. 

I recognize Senator Cooper. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY—Resumed 


Senator Cooper. Senator Humphrey, you will remember when I 
testified last Friday I told the committee about my trip into Harlan 
County, Ky., last fall. I may say that I was called by the witness here 
today to come there. That was in September of 1958, and I would 
like to introduce to the committee a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Kentucky Legislature and now the senator-elect 
to the Kentucky Legislature from Harlan and Leslie Counties, and he 
was elected to speak at first hand of our conditions there and our need. 

I may say, Senator Johnson, we have many witnesses, and I know 
you will make a statement, since you have good listeners here to hear 
everything. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Senator Cooper. 

May I add that with a name like Johnson, you ought to be from 
Minnesota. They have many good people from Kentucky, too. So 
you go right ahead and make any statement you may wish. 

We had a very fine statement, may I say, from Senator Cooper here 
the other day. 


STATEMENT OF NICK JOHNSON, HARLAN, KY. 


Mr. Jounson. I cover a 31-county section of southeastern Ken- 
tucky, and the conditions there are chronic, and they are not in a posi- 
tion to be corrected by anything in the foreseeable future. 

We have in Harlan County alone 17,000 people that are on relief, on 
commodities, and the diet that they do have is not adequate and the 
chance of their rehabilitating themselves is practically nonexistent. 
I have read this bill that was introduced by the group, and it looks to 
me like it is certainly a step in the right direction, sir. 


149 
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Senator Humpurey. The present situation in your area, as I under- 
stand it, is that you are getting some surplus foods at the present time, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir, we are getting those basic five types of food. 

Senator Humpurey. The point that Senator Cooper made the other 
day, and the point that some of us have stressed is that while there are 
available certain foods, there surely is not available what you might 
call a balance of foods to supply reasonably balanced diets. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. We also note that many of these foods are 
available by the accident of production or nature ‘and are not what the 
people re ‘ally need for a minimum diet that is worthy of an American 
citizen. 

Myr. Jonunson. That is correct. 

In some of those counties, Senator, the counties are pauper counties 
and they don’t have enough money. If vou send food in there they 
don’t have enough money to actually handle the distribution of it. 

In our county we formed the United Church Relief and distributed 
just prior to Christmas just clothing alone. 

The tragedy is the fact there is nothing in the foreseeable future that 
is going to alleviate the situation. 

Senator Cooper. Isn’t it true that the food comes in sporadically, 
it does not come in on any regular schedule; is that correct? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is correct. 

Senator Cooper. When it does come, there is an unloading point 
that may be far away or close, and the local authorities are required to 
go to that loading point to bring it into the counties. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Senator CoorEr. Then do the people come in from the various sec- 
tions of the counties to secure the food? 

Mr. Jonnson. They have set up distribution points within the 
county, but when the foodstuff comes into the State it can hit within 
15 or 20 counties away from our county, which is a tremendous expense 
to go out and get that and bring it back in, and then get it to the hands 
of the consumers. 

Senator HumpHrey. Yes. 

Senator Cooper. What is the food—— 

Do you mind if I help this along? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Please go ahead. 

Senator Coopger. This has been going on now for a year or more. 
What are the foods that come in? 

Mr. Jounson. They are dried milk, and cheese, and meal, and 
those are—— 

Senator Humpurey. What was that? 

Mr. Jonnson. Dried milk and cheese and meal and flour have been 
the principal foodstuffs we have had. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think you could use some chickens? 

Mr. Jounson. I think so, yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, you know some people have been ad- 
vocating a purchase of chickens by the Department in light of the tre- 
mendous overproduction of eggs, and the unbelievably depressed price 
of eggs to the farm producer. I want to say to my friends here this 
morning who are witnesses, to come to the people who are mostly from 
the cities, that they would never realize what the price of eggs to the 
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producer is. In my State last week the price was 18 cents a dozen for 
top grade, large size eggs—18 cents; and the small medium eggs sold 
for 12 centsa dozen. That is the kind that most people pay 50 cents a 
dozen for. 

You could use some eggs there in Kentucky, could you not? 

Mr. Jonnson. We could use anything that would supplement the 
diet they have now. With Senator Cooper’s help we put a home 
gardening program in this past summer, or this past spring, and it 
has been fairly successful on a lesser basis, hasn’t it, Senator? 

Senator Cooper. May I say this man ‘here, Senator Johnson, 
initiated in Harlan County, Ky., what is called a home garden project, 
and with help from local people and from the Extension Service, with 
some seed people, they initiated and have underway a home garden 
project, which is helpful. 

I can say that Senator Johnson knows this area, he has traveled 
over it, and whatever he speaks of he knows from facts. 

One other question I want to ask: [ know when I was there you 
took me to several deserted mining camps and to school feeding, 
school lunch centers. 

Now as I understand it, the families of children have to pay so 
much a child in order to have a balanced diet. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Cooper. What do you do when all the miners are out of 
work and they have three or four children? Can they pay 10 cents 
or 15 cents for four or five children to supply the balanced diet? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir; the lunch program in most of our schools 
was discontinued because of lack of funds. We did have and do have 
cafeteria space and all that goes with it, but through mechanization 
and so forth of our mines, the people have just been displaced, and 
they don’t have any income of any sort. So we had to discontinue 
our school lunch program in most:-cases. 

Senator Cooper. It is a fact that in the place where there is the 
greatest need, where the children haven’t got food at home, the 
parents also haven’t got the money to supply the funds to provide a 
balanced diet, so they are not getting a school lunch, hot school 
lunch in their own schools in many places. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Senator Coopgsr. I wanted that point brought out. 

Senator Humpurey. It seems incredible. I doubt that very many 
people in this country first of all realize this, and secondly, understand 
it. I know, as I have said when I heard Senator Cooper, and Senator 
Byrd of West Virginia, and Senator Randolph, and others, I have 
been very, very much disturbed by what they have said. It is just 
incredible that in a country as rich as this, in a nation in which people 
are complaining of food surpluses, that your people have had to close 
down their school lunch program. 

Mr. Jounson. That is a bad situation. 

Senator Humpurey. Unbelievable. 

Senator Cooprrr. I don’t think it is widely understood, Senator 
Humphrey, and I am very glad you are bringing it out in these hear- 
ings that the very places where there is the greatest need of a hot 
school lunch, because their fathers are out of work, they can’t get 
any money and certainly can’t pay the school for a balanced diet, so 
these children don’t even get a hot school lunch. 
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Senator Humpurey. I will tell you this, Senator Cooper, if we 
don’t pass a bill out of this committee we are going to put an amend- 
ment on the Foreign Aid Act with a separate title on it entitled 
“Domestic Aid.” 

Senator Cooper. I will join you. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Keating, we welcome you before this committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH B. KEATING, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Keatinc. I welcome the opportunity to be heard before 
two distinguished members of the Senate. 

On my left sits the chairman of the Subcommittee on the Restau- 
rants of the United States, under whose leadership we are seeking to 
feed the Senators in a manner which befits them. As I sat here listen- 
ing to this distressing story about Kentucky, I thought I knew some- 
thing of that line was going through the chairman’s mind, because 
I have reached the point where I think I know what he thinks at 
times, and I was thinking as we go down there and have a good meal, 
what a terrible thing it is that there are people in this country, par- 
ticularly children, who do not have even the basic amount of food. 

I express my appreciation for this opportunity to be heard. I am 
a cosponsor of S. 489 introduced by Senator Cooper. There are 
several other bills pending before this committee, and two before the 
Finance Committee, and there are some pending in the House of 
Representatives. 

Senator Humpurey. There is one pending before the Labor Com- 
mittee, as well. 

Senator KeatinG. Is there? I will limit my discussion to S. 489. 

It is unnecessary for me to go into the question of farm surpluses, 
as such, and why they occur, in my discussion of this bill. The facts 
are these: We have in storage huge quantities of food. We have in 
the United States people, who through no fault of their own, are 
hungry and undernourished. In my opinion, this is disgraceful. 
Logically it is absolutely impossible to justify. 

It is not my purpose in testifying he a this committee to criticize 
or blame anyone for what has happened in the past. My sole reason 
for appearing here is to ask the committee to give consideration to 
my request for immediate action in solving this unnatural problem. 
God has seen fit to bless these United States more bountifully than 
any other nation on earth. Yet, even though we are the world’s 
largest food producer, some of our people still remain hungry. The 
problem is manmade. Men should be able to solve it. 

S. 489 is a simple bill and would do two things: 

1. Direct the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase specific amounts 
of surplus food for needy families in fiscal 1959 and 1960. 

2. Change the priorities of the recipients under the present program. 

In 1935 Congress enacted legislation designed to encourage and 
develop greater use of American agricultural products in both foreign 
and domestic markest. Section 32 of the law directed that 30 percent 
of all of the customs receipts of the United States were to be deposited 
in a fund to be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture. He 
was to use the money to make payments to the farmers for crops 
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grown for foreign or domestic use, to buy commodities to be donated 
to the needy, ‘and to make outright payments to reestablish the 
farmer’s ; purchasing power in connection with the normal production 
of commodities for domestic use. The Secretary was left with com- 
plete discretion to administer the funds. These moneys came to be 
known as section 32 funds. 

Currently, the Department of Agriculture has a program for the 
distribution of surplus food to needy families set up and working. It 
has been very successful. It is my understanding that so far this 
yedr an average of about 5.2 million people, a month have benefited 
from the plan, while 5 years ago less than 1 million needy people 
were receiving Federal surplus foods. I wish to commend the 
Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, for the excel- 
lent work that has been done and the progress that has been made in 
this most worthy field of human welfare. 

It is the purpose of S. 489 to expand this already existing program. 
It would expand the list of foods that are now distributed, ‘and would 
increase the amount of food distributed. The bill would direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to spend $50 million in this fiscal year and 
$100 million in fiscal 1960 to supplement the school lunch program, 
and raise both the quantity and quality of food being distributed to 
the needy. The bill would require no additional appropriations, 
because the money would come from funds already accumulated 
under section 32 of the 1935 law. 

The list of surplus foods now available is limited to flour, cornmeal, 
dried skim milk, rice, and dried eggs, and some cheese. 

I think the chairman and the members of this committee would 
agree that, with the exception of that part of the cheese which might 
have come from the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, such a 
restricted group of foods does not contain the necessary elements 
of a well-balanced diet, nor does a daily menu made from these foods 
sound particularly appetizing. 

I support this bill because, unlike some of the others pending before 
the committee, it does not get the Federal Government into the 
welfare business. It is merely an extension of the plan, currently 
working, to reduce surplus food inventories and to help needy families 
in the United States at the same time. I believe that welfare is 
a function that should be handled by the States, and that only if 
after they have demonstrated inability to solve the problem at the 
local level, should the Federal Government then step in. Under 
conditions existing today, where we have warehouses bulging with 
surplus food already owned by the Federal Government, I certainly 
would not vote for legislation empowering the Federal Government 
to buy more food for the sole purpose of disposing of it through welfare 
agencies. But that is not the question in this case. We already 
have the food that has been bought by the Federal Government for 
other reasons, and whether these reasons are good or bad is another 
question I won’t go into here. We are already distributing some of 
the food successfully. I propose we merely increase the amount 
and kind of surplus food distributed under the present program, and 
let the organization that is already doing it, the Department of 
Agriculture, do it rather than turn the responsibility over to a new 
agency, Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Finally, it won’t cost us anything because the money is already 
available in the section 32 fund, as I have pointed out. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Jordan. 

Senator Jorpan. I don’t have any questions. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Keating, I know you are a very busy 
man, and we don’t want to hold you here. 

You do feel, apparently, from your testimony that it would be 
well to supplement the existing limited schedule of foods so that there 
could be a better balance on the food distribution, is that correct? 

Senator Kratina. I certainly do. I heard the chairman’s com- 
ments, and I know he and I are in agreement on that. 

Senator JoRDAN. I might ask one question: It was your idea that 
the Secretary of Agriculture take section 32 funds that are available 
to purchase additional foods which may not be in surplus: 

Senator Kratine. Yes, only the surplus ones that the Commodity 
Credit has on hand. They bave a number of items. 

Senator JorpAN. To the extent those funds are available, of course, 
use those to buy food, but when they are not available, because there 
has been testimony here recently that cheese and milk have been cut 
off, or will be cut off-——— 

Senator Humpurey. Butter is off. 

Senator JoRDAN. Butter is off? 

Senator Keating. It is off. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, and there are no vegetable oils. You 
see what you are faced with, as Senator Jordan is indicating, is that 
while the Commodity Credit holdings are extensive, they are not 
varied. It is rather difficult to get the av erage citizen to eat barley 
and rye grits. We are long on barley, oats and corn. You can get 
cornmeal, we understand. About 3 or 4 years ago we reported a 
bill out of this committee for processing and packaging corn meal 
and flour, and passed it. I say most respectfully that it was vigorously 
opposed by the Department of Agriculture, but we didn’t jisten to 
their admonition. 

Senator Keatina. As I understand it, they oppose this bill, too. 

Senator HumpuHrey. Yes. 

Senator Keating. I don’t agree with them. 

Senator HumpHrEyY. Now, we are down to the situation where the 
Commodity Credit stores or stocks are in limited commodities but in 
large amounts. My own personal view is that if there are funds 
which can be used without going in for extra appropriations, those 
funds should be used to purchase other food items needed to give the 
modicum of a balanced diet in the areas such as we just heard of here— 
in Harlan County, Ky., for example—food items that may actually 
not be in Commodity Credit’s hands. This does not mean that they 
may not be in excess supply, however, because there are many com- 
modities that are in excess supply that are not in Commodity Credit 
hands. I think you have to differentiate between the two. 

Senator Keating. That is true. 

Senator Jorpan. I don’t believe that the Department is totally 
against your plan; they are totally against taking the plan out of the 
Department of Agriculture and putting it over in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 
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Senator JorpaN. But they are not totally against it. They are 
just against part of it. 

Senator Keating. That may be so, yes. They are not as much 
against it as they are against some of the other proposals. 

Senator Jorpan. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is correct, they are more for this par- 
ticular bill. 

All right, Senator Keating, we are very grateful to you for coming 
up and testifying. 

Senator Keatine. Thank you. 

Senator HumpHrey. Senator Symington will be right here if we 
will hold up for a moment. He is on the phone. 

Is Mr. Healey here? You will follow right after Senator Symington, 
and I see Mr. Whitehouse is here, yes. 

Senator Symington. Good morning, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator, it is very good to have you here 
testifying before your own committee. 

May I say for the record Senator Symington has been a pioneer and 
a consistent worker in this field of the use of our surplus foods for 
domestic and foreign purposes, but particularly for the food stamp 
plan and for domestic distribution. 

Last year Senator Symington worked diligently, he and his staff, 
to prepare a bill. I was privileged to cosponsor that bill with him, 
the bill which is over in the Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
and we shared honors on this, and he permitted me to put the bill, 
S. 2098, in this committee, so we have two bills concerning food 
stamp plans. 

L want to welcome to the subcommittee Senator Symington, who 
I think has done outstanding work in getting congressional thinking 
on to this whole business of surplus food distribution. 

Senator Symington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STUART SYMINGTON, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, may I express appreciation 
for those remarks. As on many other matters, it is a privilege to 
work with and for you, as we have in this particular case. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to present my thoughts 
and recommendations now because the Military Appropriations 
Subcommittee of which I am an ad hoc member is meeting on an 
important bill and I am anxious to return. 

Senator Humpurey. Proceed just as you wish. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I know you are all familiar with the problem of hunger, and what 
is even more common, malnutrition, in the midst of superabundance 
of food and fiber and in the richest and most productive Nation on the 
face of the earth. 

Perhaps for the first time in the history of mankind, the problem 
is not one of scarcity, but instead of distribution or allocation. 

May I commend members of this Agriculture Subcommittee for 
seeking to bring together the various plans and proposals and for 
giving careful study in an effort to deal effectively with the problem. 
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Earlier this session, Senator Humphrey and I introduced a food 
stamp plan which we believe is a sound approach to the problem of 
undernourishment. This bill is pending before the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, and we look for hearings in the near future. 

We have also introduced S. 2098, the Food Act of 1959, which is 
before this subcommittee. 

This bill (S. 2098) would do two things. First, it would improve 
the present program of distribution of surplus agricultural com- 
modities; and secondly, it would supplement the surplus distribution 
program with a food stamp or certificate plan to give the needy, the 
unemployed, those in charitable institutions, and others additional 
purchasing power directed toward the food commodities most often 
inadequate in diets of low income needy persons. 

The surplus distribution program of the Department of Agriculture 
has not been entirely satisfactory. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, if anything, that is an understatement. 

Some have said the reason is unsympathetic administration. 

Disparity in eligibility requirements has been cited as a cause of 
dissatisfaction. 

The inability of local communities to meet the financial require- 
ments of distribution has also led to this conclusion. 

The one most important reason for the general dissatisfaction may 
be found in the limited variety of foods available for distribution. 

In recent years, the foods distributed by the Department of Agri- 
culture have been flour, cornmeal, dried milk, rice, cheese, and dried 
beans. 

These are fine, wholesome foods, but they do not constitute a 
balanced diet. 

The human body needs proteins, ascorbic acid, thiamine, riboflavin 
and other important nutrients. 

Our bill, S. 2098, would deal with the overall problem. It would 
transfer the administration of the surplus distribution program from 
the Department of Agriculture to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Providing food for needy persons is a welfare function, and should 
be under the jurisdiction of the Department responsible for welfare 
programs. 

S. 2098 would provide for the extension and expansion of the direct 
commodity distribution program by authorizing assistance to State 
and local governments in administering and handling the program. 

This feature of the bill will be of great help in furthering the pro- 
grams. 

These constructive changes are included in several of the bills 
pending before this subcommittee. They are important to the 
effectiveness of the program. 

But these amendments alone do not constitute the comprehensive 
food program which is so desperately needed in our great country. 

Therefore, in S. 2098, Senator Humphrey and I have included a 
food stamp plan to supplement the foods provided under the surplus 
distribution program. 

Here is how the food stamp plan would work. 

The Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would determine, based on available research data and from new 
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surveys, the nutrients most commonly found to be deficient in the 
diets of low income, needy persons. 

The Secretary of HEW would then designate the food products 
which most abundantly supply these nutrients. 

Based on available surveys, calcium, protein, vitamin A, thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic acid (vitamin C) are the nutrients 
most needed. Foods supplying these nutrients include meat, milk, 
and poultry products, as well as fruits and vegetables. 

Food stamps would be issued, and would be used as partial—50 
percent—payment toward the purchase of $10 worth of the designated 
food products. 

Persons eligible for the food stamps include: 

First, recipients of assistance or benefits under programs of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently or totally disabled, as provided in the Social Security 
Act ; 

Second, recipients of unemployment benefits; 

Third, recipients of financial assistance provided for the needy by 
a State or local agency; 

Fourth, individuals in nonprofit, charitable institutions such as 
hospitals, orphanages, homes for aged and infirm, et cetera; 

Fifth, needy persons, including unemployed who are not receiving 
unemploy ment compensation benefits, those not eligible for assistance 
because of lack of legal residence, and other persons not eligible in 
above categories, who are certified to be in need of supplemental 
assistance in obtaining an adequate diet. 

The stamps would be distributed monthly, and, insofar as possible, 
at the same time and with the monthly assistance payments. 

In administering the program, the Secretary of HEW will work 
thorugh State and ‘local welfare agencies. 

The Secretary of HEW will redeem food stamps through normal 
banking institutions. The Secretary is authorized to reimburse 
banking institutions for special services they may render in connection 
with handling the stamps. 

The mechanies of our plan are the result of long and careful study 
of various methods which have been tried or suggested i in the past. 

It is a sound program, with an estimated annual cost—based on 
current data as to the number of public assistance recipients, the 
unemployed, and others who would be eligible—of between $500 and 
$600 million. 

Every effort has been made to simplify administrative procedures 
and therefore to minimize their cost. 

The plan utilizes normal, established retail stores, and therefore 
does not disrupt or displace regular marketing channels. 

Under the program, this supplemental purchasing power may be 
used only for the purchase of designated food commodities. This 
insures that the recipients will receive maximum benefits from this 
program. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that S. 2098 is a comprehensive domestic 
food program which will meet the problems of hunger and ma‘nutri- 
tion. 

I respectfully ask the subcommittee to give it favorable considera- 
tion. 
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I might say, Mr. Chairman, that based on the figures the President 
gave out recently, the storage costs of stockpiling the surplus foods 
that we have, just the storage costs alone, will be nearly double the 
cost of this food program. Not only from the standpoint of what is 
right and proper for people in our country and other countries, but 
also from the standpoint of good business we need to take positive 
steps along the lines embodied in S. 2098. 

Therefore, | would hope that you and Senator Young and Senator 
Jordan would give consideration as not only the proper and logical 
thing to do from the standpoint of social consciousness, but also as a 
very good piece of business effort in order to help reduce these inven- 
tories. 

May I thank the Chair for his courtesy in letting me make this 
statement. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Senator Symington. 

Senator Jordan? 

Senator Young? 

Senator Symington, Saturday I received a letter from one of my dear 
friends from Minnesota, who lives at Willmar. Her husband passed 
away 4 or 5 years ago; he was a railroad man, and this lady receives a 
pension of $75 a month. She was getting $70, or something, and we 
looked into it because there was some discrepancy, and she was able 
to get $75, and she wrote back to me and thanked me for our help, 
modest as that help was, but she said, “Senator, my taxes went up 
$27,” on the little home that they have, and it is a very modest home, 
I have been there many times. 

She said, ‘“My Blue Cross and Blue Shield insurance programs on 
health have gone up.’”’ She said, “Everything that I buy has gone 
up.”’ She said, ‘‘I am worse off now than I was before I got the in- 
crease.”’ 

This little lady, by the way, supplements her income by teaching 
part time, and then in order to take care of the other things works on 
Saturdays in a department store, and she is pushing 70. These are 
the people who are frequently forgotten by the affluent society, and the 
food stamp plan is one way to help them on a continuing basis, rather 
than relying upon whether or not we happen to have an extra crop of 
beans or some extra wheat. Instead of that, they should have a steady 
flow of nutritious foods that build for health, and that is what your 
program offers. 

Senator Symineton. And yours, too, if I may say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HumpnHrey. Yes, indeed. 

Senator SyminaTon. I thank you for those observations. 

I have favored use of our farm abundance as a tool for peace. This 
is sound. Our surplus can help our position around the world by 
assisting hungry people. 

On the other hand, if we adopt that as a wise policy, from the stand- 
point of the future of our own country, it is unbelievable that we don’t 
adopt solid and sound policies for our own people—to help those com- 
parable to the lady you just mentioned who despite her desire to con- 
tinue an active life as you present it, nevertheless has this problem of 
a decent existence. It is for that reason, at least as much as any other, 
that I hope this bill would be given favorable consideration by this 
committee and also by the Congress. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you, Senator, very much. 
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Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, probably the most needy people, 
so far as food is concerned today, are the hundreds of thousands of 
Indians living on the various reservations. Surplus food is available 
to them now, but it seems to me this would be a more orderly way of 
making food available to them. Oftentimes they don’t get all the 
food they should have because they aren’t able to keep the records that 
are required. There is always the problem of getting this food to 
them, and I think a more orderly, efficient way should be developed to 
get this food to the Indians. Certainly we have no business helping 
poor people in other parts of the world until we have taken care of our 
own, and we do have a need here. 

Senator Suminetron. Mr. Chairman, I thank the able Senator from 
North Dakota for those kind remarks. 

A few weeks ago I was in a State where there was heavy unemploy- 
ment. There were 30 children in a classroom and the teacher said, 
“Everybody whose father has a job, get up,” and only two got up. In 
inquiring further into the problems in that particular State, there are 
over 100,000 children with less than a third of the protein that is con- 
sidered essential to minimum health in their diets and so I believe this 
bill will be of great benefit not only for the people that the good Senator 
just mentioned, but also for many other citizens or future citizens, 
children all over the United States. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you, Senator Symington, thank you 
very, very much. 

Senator Symincton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy 
in letting me appear at this time. I am sorry I cannot stay longer. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

Mr. Patrick B. Healy, assistant secretary, National Milk Producers 
Federation. 

We welcome you to the subcommittee, Mr. Healy. You have been 
here many times before, and always for a worthy and justifiable pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Hearty. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK B. HEALY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Hearty. My name is Patrick B. Healy. I am the assistant 
secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation, with offices at 
1731 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to file my state- 
ment and comment briefly on some of the pertinent parts of it. 

Senator Humparey. Please do, you will save us time. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Hearty. The National Milk Producers Federation is the oldest 
and largest of the national farm commodity organization. We have 
as membership some 800 dairy farmer owned and controlled coopera- 
tives located in every State of the Union, and they in turn have as 
membership in excess of half a million dairy farmers. 

The policies of the federation support and endorse food allotment 
plans and food distribution plans of the types contemplated in all the 
bills which are before this committee. 

We have a twofold purpose in endorsing bills of this type and Gov- 
ernment programs of these types because, first of all, they put food to 
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use in the way that food was meant to be used. They provide it to 
people who are hungry so that they can eat it. 

Then, secondly, they do attack this serious problem of surpluses 
which confront American farmers including American dairy farmers 
today, and they do it in such a way that they take surplus commodities 
from the market before they become a drain on the market, and they 
take them from the market in forms which are readily usable and 
desirable to the people who get them. : 

The previous witnesses here testified as to the inability of hungry 
people to eat rye and barley and oats, and so on. Fes 

Programs such as these, which are contemplated here, provide food 
in forms in which it can be eaten before this food winds up in Govern- 
ment warehouses as surpluses. 

I would like to address myself for just a second here to milk, which 
is the commodity that my organization knows most about, and talk a 
little bit about the basic price support programs and the effect on those 
programs that the legislation which is being discussed may have. 

It is not the surplus milk which hurts dairy farmers’ income, it is 
only the apparent surplus, the apparent surplus being that amount 
which is accumulated in Government warehouses and which is not 
consumed. So long as the Commodity Credit Corporation holds 
butter and cheese and milk powder in its warehouses, the support 
program becomes a ceiling, so that we have in effect Government 
price setting at one level. 

When these price support programs were first developed it was hoped 
that they could do away with the boom-and-bust cycle in the agricul- 
tural economy; that they could level out the valleys in the price struc- 
ture and allow the hills to continue. 

That would work and can still work so long as we do not accumulate 
surpluses in warehouses and have them there for the market to call 
upon. So long as surpluses are there, prices in the market can never 
get beyond what the commodity can be purchased for from the 
Government. 

Therefore, to make price support programs operate effectively, we 
must have effective and immediate surplus utilization programs, and 
the best type of surplus utilization programs are those programs which 
take off the surplus before it is accumulated by the Government, and 
of course these bills, all of them in one way or another, affect that. 

Last year, for instance, in the milk business we had a 3.5 percent 
surplus. That was the apparent surplus, that is what was purchased 
by CCC since it found no home in the market. 

In reality, the surplus was about twice that amount. I know we 
have much legislation which is in effect today, most of which eminated 
from this committee, such as the school milk program, the school lunch 
program and the relief feeding programs. All of these take commodi- 
ties off the market and feed them to people who can use them best— 
the schoolchildren and the needy—before these commodities are pur- 
chased by CCC and become price depressing surpluses. 

Senator Youne. It is these programs which have made dairy price 
support programs workable, I believe. If it hadn’t been for these 
programs, the surpluses would have been so high there would have 
been as much trouble as in wheat and some other commodities. 

Mr. Hearty. That is correct. If we had not had programs of this 
type in operation, Government-held surpluses would have been con- 
siderably greater. 
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Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Hearty. What I am saying, Senator Young, is that we have 
come so far, particularly with milk, in this direction, in removing sur- 
plus commodities before they become burdensome and price depress- 
ing, that we only have a little bit further to go. If we were to enact 
legislation of this type, which would remove a little bit more of milk, 
I can’t speak for the other farm commodities, but I am sure the same 
set of facts and conditions pertain, but if we could remove just a little 
bit more, go a little bit further in this same direction, dairy farmers 
would not be so dependent on the level of price support which i is set. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is not a matter of removing, it is using it. 

Mr. Hearty. Using it, that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. I| think the sooner we get into the accustomed 
terminology of use, distribution and use, rather than just removal, 
because removal is sometimes interpreted to get it out of sight, the 
better off we will be. The trouble is it is never out of sight in the 
market. 

Mr. Heaty. It is never out of sight so long as it is purchasable. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Hrary. We talk about insulating the market from surpluses, 
and of course the only real sure-fire, effective insulation is to eat, to 
utilize it, and therefore we appear here today in complete support of 
the principle behind all of these bills. 

Senator Humpurty. You support a food stamp plan, do you not? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir. We have in our resolutions for over 15 years. 
looked forward to a food stamp plan which could do the things that 
we have been talking about. 

I think, Senator, your remarks as to utilization versus removal is 
just exactly what we are talking about here today. We want to 
utilize this food rather than merely set it aside and leave it there. 

Senator Humpurey. With our school lunch program, and as was 
particularly indicated here awhile ago, in these needy areas, it is just 
unconscionable that a child should go without a school lunch in an 
area where the parents are unemployed and victims of poverty. It is 
Just unconscionable, and something must be done about it. 

I listened to this young State senator from Kentucky, and to 
Senator Cooper, and it is just unbelievable. Here are youngsters 
who don’t have enough funds from their family to be able to pay the 
costs assessed for a school lunch program, and here is the Congress of 
the United States, which appropriates money for every conceivable 
activity throughout the world, including our own, we spend more 
money on investigating things than is spent on some of these school 
lunch programs. 

Mr. Hearty. That is correct. 

Now, Senator, as to the particular bills, first of all I would like to 
talk about the family milk bill which you introduced, and point to it 
as a possible pilot program for some of these other food stamp plans 
or food allotment plans which are before the committee. 

There are, as we have heard here this morning, many millions of 
hungry people, and people who are not necessarily unemployed, but 
included in that group are the, what we might term underemployed, 
people who have just enough money coming in to keep them off the 
relief rolls, but not quite enough coming in to allow them to feed 
themselves and their families adequately. 
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This family milk bill which you have sponsored would provide 
sufficient funds again from the section 32 source, to allow 6 million 
people—6 million people who are now underemployed in this country— 
to obtain about two quarts of milk a week on a basis which would 
allow for them to add highly nutritious food to their diet, and at the 
same time accomplish the secondary purpose of taking these surpluses 
off the market before they become burdensome. 

We think also that both you and Senator Symington, and Senator 
Kennedy and his cosponsors, are farsighted in allowing the special 
milk program for children and the national school lunch program to 
remain in the Department of Agriculture, at least until the develop- 
ment of those programs is completed by the people who first worked 
out the details of them with the State school people. 

Senator, that concludes what I came here to say, and I am deeply 
appreciative of the committee’s indulgence in hearing me and accept- 
ing my statement. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Healy, you noted on page—and I shall 
not take much more of your time—you noted, I believe, on the fourth 
page of your testimony, that the Department of Agriculture had 
valuable experience in the operation of a food stamp plan gathered 
from 46 months, between 1939 and 1943 when it was in operation. 

Mr. Heauy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, we do know how to operate 
these programs. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir; we do, and they were highly successful during 
that time. Many of us, of course, have read of some of the misuse 
of the stamps, just as many of us read about the misuse of price 
support funds and misapplication of them. But by and large, the 
stamps were used correctly, and effectively fed people who needed 
the food badly, and that experience should not be allowed to go to 
waste. 

We hear also quite often that food distribution plans of these types 
should not be put into operation because they are administratively 
difficult. However, administrative difficulty certainly should not 
stand in the way of correct and valuable utilization of the abundance 
which we have in our country. 

Senator Humpurey. The social security program is a bit adminis- 
tratively difficult, too. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And there were some people at the time who 
thought that it ought not to be enacted for that reason along with 
others who thought it was going to destroy the Nation, undermine 
the moral fiber of the people, and be the end of private enterprise 
and bring on all the wickedness and collectivism, but those things 
didn’t happen. 

Mr. Heaty. No, sir; and this country has been able to provide 
administrators who can overcome administrative difficulty, and I am 
sure we could with this plan. 

Senator Humpurey. I hope some of the publications will become 
as incensed over poverty and hunger in the United States, and the 
irony of want in the midst of plenty, as they become incensed over 
the storehouses filled with Commodity Credit grain. 

I have been reading Reader’s Digest and Life magazine, and they 
see all these terrible problems and terrible things happening because 
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of the farm price support program. Many of the things that they 
say I agree with, because I don’t like the way the price support pro- 
gram has been operated, and in fact don’t like the program that we 
have. But I wish we could arouse as much righteous indignation 
and concern over the lot of some of these people who are just living 
on an inadequate diet. It would be very refreshing if somewhere, 
somehow, somebody in the country outside of the pulpit and a few 
witnesses that come before these committees and a few resolutions 
passed by your organization and the labor organizations and some of 
the municipalities, would really get concerned over the predicament 
of good, substantial American citizens who have given their lives to 
their country and are living in want, poverty and need, and on an 
inadequate diet. 

I guess I am old-fashioned enough to think of a country persists 
in this sort of thing that somehow or another there will be something 
bad happening to us. I don’t think you can live that kind of a hypo- 
critical, evil, sinful existence without something happening to you. 
Of course, it is just my old-fashioned philosophy, but I can’t under- 
stand how the Government of the United States can come in here 
and oppose all these bills, or any of them. It isn’t my bill, or Syming- 
ton’s, or Kennedy’s, or Young’s, or Jordan’s bill; any bill we have 
they are against. It is going to cost something. 

Mr. Heaty. Senator, in that regard, it might be advisable if this 
committee were to consider proving to the country through the 
operation of a pilot program of one type or another, whether we pick 
out a commodity, milk as I have suggested, and work it, or whether 
we take a few areas, maybe Harlan County, Ky., which is evidently 
in serious need now, and work one of these types of programs there, 
to show that it can work and it does correctly utilize food, and I 
hope that you do not forget that it has this secondary, this subsidiary 
benefit in that it does make the price support programs which are of 
great concern to America’s farmers, considerably more workable and 
more effective. 

Senator Humpurey. Listen, if enough of our folks had enough to 
eat around here, you wouldn’t have to worry about price support 
programs. 

Mr. Heary. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. We are working against all the laws of nature. 
We are insisting on keeping some people hungry so that we can have 
more food stored up so that those who aren’t hungry can pay larger 
taxes, to pay for the foods we have stored up so that the other people 
can stay hungry. That is about the way it adds up, isn’t that right? 
It is close, isn’t it, Mr. Healy? 

Mr. Heaty. It is close. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hearty. Thank you, Senator. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Healy is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Patrick B. Healy. 
I am the assistant secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I 
Street NW., Washington 6, D.C. 

The National Milk Producers Federation was organized in 1916. It is the 
largest single agricultural commodity organization in the United States. It is 
made up ofso me 800 dairy farmer owned and controlled cooperatives. The 


producers owning these cooperatives comprise the large bulk of commercial 
dairy farmers in the United States. 
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Member organizations of the federation market the milk produced by their 
producer members. These member organizations operate hundreds of facilities 
ranging from country receiving stations and creameries to highly modernized 
establishments merchandising fluid milk and marufactured dairy products. 

The policies of the federation on national issues of concern to dairy farmers are 
established annually by the voting delegates to its annual convention. These 
are the policies of the producer segment of the dairy industry. They represent 
the thinking of that group in the United States most knowledgeable about the 
dairy industry and, therefore most understanding of the problems which face it. 

The federation membership has long supported the efforts of Congress to 
expand the consumption of milk and dairy products. This support is a matter 
of policy in the federation and a matter of record before this and other com- 
mittees of the Congress. The membership of the federation is very much aware 
of the effect Government-owned dairy stocks have on prices for milk and dairy 
products in the marketplace. It knows that so long as the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has an inventory of dairy products, no matter how small, this 
inventory will make the price support level both a floor and a ceiling on the 
price received by dairy farmers for the inilk they produce. 

Total milk production for the 1958 calendar year was 125.2 billion pounds. 
Total marketings of milk and butterfat accounted for 112.7 billion pounds. 
Another 7.3 billion pounds was consumed on the farm and 5.2 billion pounds 
were used ip the production of farm-made butter, fed to calves and other miscel- 
laneous uses. 

Total domestic consumption of milk and dairy products accounted for 695 
pounds of milk per person. Of this total 658 pounds were represented by com- 
mercial disappearance, and 37 pounds were represented by Government sponsored 
programs such as special milk program for children; the national school lunch 
program; the milk and dairy products program for the Armed Forces, the Veterans’ 
Administration facilities and other Federal and State establishments: as well as 
direct distribution programs for the needy. 

The 37 pounds per person accounted for by Government-sponsored programs, 
made a market for 6.4 billion pounds of milk, or 5.1 percent of total production. 
Of this total 3.7 billion pounds of milk was represented by dairy products taken 
from CCC stocks, and 2.7 billion pounds was represented by whole milk procure- 
ment through normal trade channels for such programs as the special milk pro- 
gram for children. In addition to the domestic use of CCC stocks, considerable 
quantities were disposed of abroad through such authorities as Public Law 480. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, on a butterfat basis, purchased the 
equivalent of 4.5 billion pounds of milk (or 3.6 percent of production) for price- 
support purposes. However, when the 2.7 billion pounds of fluid milk used is 
added to this total, the Government provided a market for 7.2 billion pounds, 
or 5.8 percent of production. 

In general, the types of programs proposed in the bills now before the com- 
mittee would, under effective administration, accelerate the disposition of dairy 
products out of CCC stocks and decelerate the acquisivion of additional stocks 
by CCC. This is of great importance. One need only refer to program opera- 
tions under existing authority administered by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to recognize the substantial tools they are in the business of Managing 
surpluses. In our case, such programs as the national school lunch programs, 
the special milk program for children, and distribution programs under section 
416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, have accounted for the move- 
ment of tremendous volumes of butter, cheese, and nonfat dried milk powder and 
fluid milk. It is clear from the record that the uses to which these foods have 
been put are constructive and have contributed to improvement in the nutritional 
level of nutritionally vulnerable groups—children and needy persons. 

The current levels of CCC inventories of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
are very low. As of June 3, 1959, the inventory of butter was 28.8 million 
pounds, of cheese 8.6 million pounds and of powder 60.1 million pounds. At 
the present time, only butter and powder are being made available to State 
agencies for distribution 10 needy persons. The Department of Agriculture has 
announced to these States agencies that butter will be removed from the list 
of available foods for distribution to needy persons after June 30, 1959. This 
means that the Department of Agriculture estimates that its acquisitions of 
butter under price-support operations, together with the current inventory, will 
permit distribution only to school lunch programs. Unless additional directives 
are given to the Department of Agriculture or to the Department of Health, 
Education, and welfare as contemplated in bills before the committee, the likeli- 
hood of continuing butter distribution to needy persons is remote. 
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The policy of the federation’s membership on 8. 585 establishing a food allotment 
program, S. 862 establishing a family milk program, and those sections of 8. 2098 
providing for a food stamp plan to supplement direct commodity distribution 
for needy families is set forth in the following resolution adopted at the 1958 
annual meeting of the federation by the voting delegates: 

“The federation has long supported the principles of food allotment plan, 
whereby low-income families will have an opportunity to build up their diets 
and their health, and whereby consumption of health-giving foods will be increased. 
The application of these principles to a family milk program would diminish the 
accumulation of dairy products by the Government. 

“We urge the U.S. Department of Agriculture to give consideration to the 
early development of a pilot program to determine the effectiveness of a food 
allotment plan or a family milk program.”’ 

Much has been written and spoken over the past several years on the merits of 
a food allotment or food stamp plan. It is our belief that some type of food 
allotment plan could work and would go far toward bringing the benefits of better 
nutrition to low-income families. The Department of Agriculture has had valu- 
able experience in the operation of a food stamp plan gathered from the 46 months, 
between 1939 and 1943 when it was in operation. The administrative techniques 
which may be necessary in developing and operating a food stamp or a food 
allotment program under present day conditions of processing and distribution 
could be anticipated on the basis of this experience. However, in order to apply 
all the knowledge available to todav’s situation, it is our suggestion that the 
family program as authorized in S. 862 be put into operation to form the basis for 
2 pilot program for a more extensive and expanded food allotment or food stamp 
program. 

If the 6 million persons eligible to participate in the current direct distribution, 
were to also participate in a family milk program on the basis of consuming 2 
quarts of milk per week under the program, and if the program were set up on a 
cooperative basis wherein the Federal assistance were set at a 10-cent per quart 
level with the remaining milk cost to be borne by the individual participant, the 
program cost would approximate $63 million. The amount of milk consumed 
would approximate 1.3 billion pounds gnnually. In addition to providing a 
proving ground for food allotment type programs, the family milk program would 
at the same time make major contributions toward removing the Government 
as a direct purchaser of dairy products for price support purposes. The dairy 
industry would then be in a position where Government-owned stocks would no 
longer be a threat to the farm price. 

The committee has before it several bills (S. 489, S. 663, S. 1884, and those 
section of S. 2098 relating to direct commodity distribution for needy families), 
designed to expand the direct distribution program to needy persons. We support 
the objectives of these bills. 

From our standpoint as the national association representing diary farmers, we 
recognize that effective utilization of Government-owned dairy products through 
channels contemplated in these bills, will not only contribute to the economic 
well-being of dairy farmers, but will make possible the constructive use of our 
abundant production. We do not profess to be knowledgeable in the field of wel- 
fare administration. We are in the business of producing and marketing milk 
and its products. But we do have the layman’s concern that our abundant food 
and fiber production in this country be made available to those in economic need. 

We believe that to the extent food is available from Government sources, the 
U.s. Department of Agriculture has a prime responsibility in seeing to it that this 
food is made available to those segments of our population most likely to have 
dietary deficiencies. On this basis, we respectfully suggest that if, in its wisdom. 
Congress deems that the administrative responsibility for food distribution to 
needy persons should rest in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
provision be made to direct the Secretary of that Department to first use foods 
available from the Commodity Credit Corporation for this distribution. In this 
way we believe the dual objective of effective surplus management and dietary 
improvement for needy persons can be achieved. We believe that if the Congress 
assigns administrative responsibility for the direct distribution program for needy 
persons to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the provision of 
S. 1884 will accomplish this objective. 

It is clear from the stated objectives of these bills that their sponsors did not 
intend to place restrictions on the effectiveness of the program contemplated in the 
bills—to expand distribution. 
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In this connection, it appears that the parenthetical language in section 1 of 
S. 489 places some restrictions on the variety of foods that could be made avail- 
able. We are informed by Senator Cooper’s office that the intent of the provision 
is to make additional funds available and that clarifying language may be needed. 

We also suggest that the provisions in section 2 amending title III of Publie Law 
480 be amended to provide sales of CCC stocks not be hampered. We believe that 
a modification of the present language would do this and protect the distribution 
programs, 

We believe that diary farmers can look to the market to determine their prices, 
with less dependence on price support levels, by the simple expedient of removing 
dairy stocks from CCC inventory or from the market whenever a constructive 
outlet becomes available—such as contemplated by the bills before tne com- 
mittee. 

We wish to express to the members of this committee our appreciation for their 
demonstrated interest in the problems facing dairy producers, and the efforts 
being made to assist in solutions to those problems. 


Senator Humpurey. I have a statement here from Mr. John C. 
York, executive secretary, Eastern Milk Producers Copperative 
Association, East Syracuse, N.Y., with respect to proposed family 
milk program, S. 862, and I see that Mr. York supports the program. 

Is Mr. York here? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Humpurey. We will thank Mr. York for his statement, 
and it will be made a part of the record, if there is no objection. 


STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN C. YorK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, EASTERN MILK 
PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, EAsT SyRacusE, N.Y. 


Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative Association, located at East Syracuse, 
N.Y., favors wholeheartedly the enactment of S. 862, which would establish a 
family milk program for needy families in the United States. 

Our organization is a cooperative association of producers qualified under the 
provisions of the Capper-Volstead Act, with a total membership of about 10,000 
dairy farmers. 

Our association is the largest. dairy farmer bargaining cooperative in the North- 
east. The farms of our member-producers are located in New York State, in 
Pennsylvania, and in Vermont. Our milk is shipped to the large New York-New 
Jersey market, to the Boston market, and to some of the secondary markets in the 
Northeast. 

Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative Association is in favor of the enactment 
of S. 862 for two reasons. First, the bill would raise the consumption of milk 
by needy families, who are not now receiving an adequate amount of this vital 
food. Second, the bill would provide expanded markets for dairy farmers in a 
practicable and efficient manner. 

It is a well-known fact that families with low incomes do not consume adequate 
amounts of fluid milk. A number of surveys which have been made through the 
years have demonstrated this fact. These surveys have also shown that as income 
increases the consumption of fluid milk increases. 

The latest of these surveys, of which the results are available to us, was con- 
ducted by the U.S. Department of Agriculture in the spring of 1955. The results 
were published in a report, issued in December 1956, entitled, ““Food Consumption 
of Households in the United States.” 

The Department of Agriculture survey shows that the average consumption 
of whole milk in a week by a nonfarm household of two or more persons was 
only 5.23 quarts, when the household had a yearly income of under $1,000. Con- 
sumption increased to 6.02 quarts for households in the income group of $1,000 
to $1,999; to 8.24 quarts in the income group $2,000 to $2,999; and to 10.40 
quarts in the income group $3,000 to $3,999. 

According to the Department of Agriculture report, households with incomes 
of under $1,000 per year had an average of 3.23 members in each household. 
This means that, on an average, 3.23 persons consumed only 5.23 quarts of milk 
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in 7 days, or an average of 0.23 quarts per person per day. For the income group 
from $1,000 to $1,999, the average daily consumption was 0.26 quarts; and for 
the income group from $2,000 to $2,999, the average daily consumption was 0.33 
quarts. 

What is perhaps of even greater significance in connection with a consideration 
of the proposed bill is the fact that in the income group under $1,000 a total of 
32 percent of the households did not consume any milk at all. This percentage 
went down to 18.2 percent in the $1,000 to $1,999 income group; to 11.6 percent 
in the $2,000 to $2,999 group; and to 7.8 percent in the $3,000 to $3,999 group. 

It should be mentioned that some of the low-income families who did not buy 
any whole milk did buy some other types of fluid-milk products such as butter- 
milk, skim milk, and chocolate milk. When these purchases are taken into 
account, the percentage of households wnich did not buy any fluid milk product 
went down somewnat. Nevertheless, the percentage of households in the lowest 
category—below $1,000 per year—not buying any fluid milk in any form was 
still substantial. It amounted to 22.7 percent. 

A program for the distribution of fluid milk to low-income families was in opera- 
tion in several cities in the United States during the early 1940’s, and experience 
with that program has shown that the contemplated distribution under 8. 862 
would be practicable. Under the earlier program fluid milk was distributed or 
sold at 4 to 6 cents per quart in Boston, Chicago, New York City, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and Washington, D.C. (In New York City, the welfare authorities paid 
for the milk.) Families able to participate included those on relief. In some 
cases, it also included certain other categories of low-income families. The pro- 
gram was financed with funds appropriated by section 32, Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress. A total of 160,000 households participated in the program, out of an 
estimated 272,000 eligible cases. 

A survey made in 1940 and 1941 showed that the program resulted in a substan- 
tial increase in the consumption of fluid milk by participating households. In 
New York City, the increase in consumption was 11 percent; in St. Louis, 108 per- 
cent, in New Orleans, 110 percent; and in Washington, D.C., 164 percent. 

The results of that program show that the distribution of fluid milk to needy 
families is a practicable way of expanding markets for fluid milk. 

From the point of view of the dairy farmer, there is a need for expanded markets 
for fluid milk, to prevent surpluses from arising. Present returns are too low to 
give the dairy farmer sufficient income to support a proper standard of living. For 
example, in 1957, the return to the farm operator and family labor in the central 
northeast was 90 cents per hour; and in western Wisconsin, 63 cents. These 
figures cover commercially designated family farms. 

Income figures, which cover all of agriculture, are equally unfavorable. During 
1958 income per person on farms was $770, exclusive of nonfarm income. In com- 
parison with this, the per capita income of the nonfarm population was $2,034, 
more than 2% times as great. 

When recent trends are considered, it is found that the position of the dairy 
farmer worsened during 1958 in relation to that of other farmers. For example, 
cash receipts by producers from milk and milk products declined by 2 percent from 
1957 to 1958—from $4,651 million to $4,575 million. In contrast with that, cash 
receipts from all farm commodities, exclusive of Government payments, increased 
by 12 percent—from $29,757 million to $33,206 million. 

In summary, the need for more milk by needy families, and the need for ex- 
panded markets for fluid milk, call for the establishment of a program of the type 
envisaged by 8. 862. We therefore urge the adoption of this bill at an early date. 


Senator Humpurey. The next witness is Mr. Albert Whitehouse. 

Welcome, Mr. Whitehouse. Mr. Whitehouse is the director of the 
Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Whitehouse, we welcome you to the subcommittee, and speak- 
ing for myself, 1 want to thank the AFL-CIO for their keen interest in 
this subject matter, and the resolution which the AFL-CIO has 
adopted in support of the use of our foods for improvement of diet and 
human welfare at home and abroad. 

Proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF ALBERT WHITEHOUSE, DIRECTOR, AND CLAY L. 
COCHRAN, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, INDUSTRIAL UNION 
DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Wuirenouse. Thank you, Senator. I have with me Mr. Clay 
Cochran of our department, who does a lot of work in this field for the 
department. 

My name is Albert Whitehouse. I am director of the Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO. This is a self-governing department 
within the AFL-CIO, composed of 69 affiliated unions affiliated for a 
total membership in excess of 6 million. 

In the name of the industrial union department, its officers and its 
members, I want to thank this committee for the opportunity to 
present our views. As all members of the committee well know, in- 
dustrial workers have too often within the past decade been hit seri- 
ously by unemployment. 

Even now, tens of thousands of industrial workers are without jobs. 
For many of them and for millions of other Americans, present-day 
prosperity isa mockery. Many of the long-term unemployed and far 
too many others within our society are dependent, at least in part, 
upon Federal surplus foods for subsistence. 

These people—and there were 5.3 million of them in April—are 
given rations of surplus food almost as an afterthought. These, it 
might be said, include the weakest, the poorest, and the most helpless 
in our society. 

I know that in today’s world, it has become almost a joke to talk 
about the poor widowed mother who has small children to rear; but, 
I assure you, gentlemen, that it’s no joke to the widow and her 
children. The surplus food program could mean the difference 
between adequate diets and malnutrition for these unfortunates. 
Unfortunately, such are the workings of our society that we store 
away billions of dollars’ worth of surplus food while permitting hunger 
and want within the land. 

This condition is hardly limited to a few widowed mothers. Fami- 
ilies on relief across the country are also partly dependent upon surplus 
foods. In the mine towns of America a diet of ‘“‘mooly-grub’”— 
Federal surplus food—is standard for far too many families. 

Here in Washington, D.C., poverty walks the streets every day. 
The respected Washington Post recently reported a survey which 
revealed 31,000 families living in dire want. 

Many of these families have received allotments of surplus food 
under the existing program. In April of this year, the Department 
of Agriculture recommended that a family of four get 10 pounds of 
flour, 10 pounds of cornmeal, 5 pounds of butter, 4}, pounds of pow- 
dered skim milk, 2% pounds of rice, and 52 ounces of dried eggs per 
month. There won’t even be any butter beginning July 1. 

Right here in the Nation’s Capital, right now, you gentlemen are 
“‘hasseling” about feeding hungry schoolchildren. As I understand it, 
you now plan to provide funds for about 2,000 of the 7,000 who go 
hungry daily. 

Yet, while this condition persists we spend enormous amounts 
of money to buy up and store more food surpluses. Already the cost 
of storing surpluses is about a billion dollars a year. If only half this 
sum were applied to feeding the hungry, we might not make huge 
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dents in our surplus food stocks, but millions of people would be 
happier and healthier. 

In our hungry world, no food is actually surplus. Food should 
be a weapon against hunger at home and abroad, and only a wornout 
approach to our market economy stands in the way. 

If I read the papers correctly, the Federal Government will have 
invested some $9 billion in surplus farm commodities by this July, a 
month hence. The latest inventory, as | understand it, includes 1.2 
billion bushels of corn, 786 million pounds of wheat, 180 million 
pounds of dry milk, and millions of pounds of butter, peanuts, edible 
oils, and other commodities. 

Senator Youna. If you will vield there, that 786 million pounds 
of wheat, I think, is an error. As of July 1 we will have an expected 
carryover of about 1,300,000,000 bushels, which would be many 
times that. 

Mr. Wurresovss. I stand corrected. 

Senator YounG. Sixty pounds ot wheat to a bushel. 

Mr. Wurrenouss. My figures are out of date. 

Against these statistics, I’d like to range a few others. On publica- 
tion of the latest income ficures, the Department of Commerce exulted 
because average family income was about $6,000 annually, although 
the median was $1,000 less. 

These same figures showed something else—something which our 
Commerce Department failed to point up. It seems that about a 
third of our Nation is still underprivileged by today’s standards. 

About 36 percent of our population has family income of less than 
$80 a week, and 14 percent has income below $40 a week. 

Actually, we spend more money to store surplus food than we do 
for school lunches. And, it might be pointed out, the Federal surplus 
food contribution to the school lunch program was $76 million last 
year. This contribution was .mostly dry skimmed milk, cheese, 
some butter, cornmeal, and flour. 

Sure, an additional $69 million came out of a special milk program. 
Another $15 million was spent in citrus juices, fruits, and fresh 
vegetables for the school kids, but this came to all of 45 cents annually 
per child. 

In view of the need and America’s abundance, I was shocked to 
learn that the administration came before your committee last week 
with the plea that measures before you to improve the program be 
dropped. I was even more shocked when the administration repre- 
sentative—an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture—declared that the 
surplus food program could not be used more fruitfully to relieve 
want because of the nature of the foods stored. 

The administration stand was revealed to be particularly callous, 
when, almost simultaneously, the front pages of our major newspapers 
broke forth big stories about Federal intervention to support the egg 
market because of a surplus of this nutritious commodity. 

The Nation, it appears, is swimming in egg yolk. Anybody with 
commonsense might figure out that a few fresh eggs weekly to families 
on relief, to the aged in our old folks homes, to the sick in our public 
hospitals, to the unemployed subsisting on jobless insurance, and 
to low-income families gener: ally would do much to solve that problem. 

But it looks like we’re going to convert the surplus into dried eggs. 
Then, of course, the eggs won’t be nearly so edible and the adminis- 
tration will have proved its point. 
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I’m not saying that the needy can eat our corn surplus which, I 
understand, will grow by several million bushels this year. But, 
with intelligence, that corn could mean meat for the tables of people 
who rarely see good beef or pork. 

Last year, Mr. Roy Lennartson, a Deputy Administrator of the 
Agriclture Department’s Marketing Service, appeared before the 
House Agriculture Committee to testify on school lunch program. 

Mr. Lennartson declared that market situations were partially 
responsible for the fact that “the value of surplus commodities going 
to the school lunch program is approximately only half that of last 
year (1947).” 

Mr. Lennartson is so right. The entire food surplus program has 
far more to do with the market than it has to do with need. 

It is very important that administration of the surplus food program 
be removed from the Agriculture Department. This program is a 
welfare program and should be handled as such. 

There are other very good reasons for removing this program from 
the Agriculture Department, not the least being the way Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson has administered it. 

Secretary Benson has broad authority under section 32 to purchase 
foods for donation to the needy, but his interpretation of that section 
is strictly in line with his frequently expressed opposition to a welfare 
food program. Last year, for instance, he allowed $83.5 million of 
section 32 funds to revert to the Treasury when we had over 5 million 
unemployed. 

For next year the Agriculture Department proposed a budget of 
$7 billion, of which $4 billion was to go for price supports. Mr. 
Benson’s flexible price chickens seem to have come home to roost and 
the roost is costing the taxpayers a pretty penny. Yet when his 
assistant, Mr. Miller, appeared before this subcommittee last week, 
he appeared in flatfooted opposition to any plan to get food to the 
needy. 

A year ago John Thomas, president of an Allegheny County, Md., 
textile workers local came hat in hand to the House Banking and 
Currency Committee to beg for food for hungry families in his area. 


We have read in the papers— 
Mr. Thomas said— 


tnat the (Agriculture) Department does have funds on hand to buy more surplus 
commodities. If this is the case, it is a national scandal that hungry children, 
to say nothing of their parents, in communities like ours are not receiving sufficient 
nourishing and palatable food supplies to meet their urgent needs. 

Yes, gentlemen, this was a crying scandal and the only way to pre- 
vent a repetition of it is to remove the administration of this program 
from the Agriculture Department and operate it as a welfare program, 
geared to the needs of people. 

It would be easy to say that we need this program because it will 
help in the worldwide race with the Soviet Union. But, I think 
we need it because our people need it. There is no excuse for hunger 
or malnutrition in the United States and all of us know it. 

Today, 44 States participate in one degree or another in the program. 
At the risk of injuring some feelings, | would say that most States 
don’t do an adequate job of handling their end. In too many cases, 
there is a dependency upon voluntary labor and voluntary trans- 
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portation to get whatever is on hand to those eligible for it. Further, 
standards of eligibility vary all over the lot. 

We hope you will provide for some Federal standards in any bill 
you report. This is a program paid for primarily by the Federal 
Government and there is no reason in the world why there should 
not be Federal minimum and maximum standards of eligibility. 
We are particularly opposed to the policy in some States of virtually 
making a jobless worker take a pauper’s oath before he can get a 
little food for his family. 

We are happy to see all of the bills to improve the food program 
in the hopper as an evidence that a lot of people are dissatisfied with 
this program as it now operates. For a number of reasons we think 
S. 1884 is the best bill before you. It is a step in the right direction. 
However, S. 1884 is inadequate and the industrial union department 
is supporting it because it considers the measure a first step. We 
would certainly like to see it amended to call for a report from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare on the establishment of 
a really good food program. 

Senator Humpurey. May I interrupt you there? 

A year ago, or maybe two years ago, maybe Mr. Mouser can help 
me out on this, we asked the Department of Agriculture to present 
us with a survey or study of all the food stamp, food allotment plans, 
didn’t we? 

Mr. Mouser. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do we have that report available? 

Mr. Movuser. I believe we have copies in the back room. 

Senator Humpurey. I think we ought at least to make reference 
to that particular report in this record. 

This, Mr. Whitehouse, was not by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, but by the Department of Agriculture. 
Some of us for years have been trying to get a pilot project through 
here. Senator Young, Senator Aiken and myself have been the co- 
sponsors of a bill since I have been in Congress, for 10 years—a food 
stamp plan to get food distribution on a more permanent basis than 
this distribution of alleged surplus commodities, but finally we were 
able to get a report from the Department of Agriculture last year 
which is entitled, ““A Supplemental Report Developed in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture pursuant to Public Law 540.” 

We wrote into the agricultural bill a demand that there be such a 
report and, as I recall, the report came out that the plan was a little 
too costly. In other words, negative insofar as the Department was 
concerned. 

I won’t burden the record with this on your time, Mr. Whitehouse. 
We will just study it as a part of our general study of the program. 

Mr. WuitTenovse. But, we do not want to wait for another report 
before this program is improved. 

S. 1884 would move the food program from Agriculture to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ‘This is certainly 
in order and long overdue. 

S. 1884 would establish minimum and maximum standerds of 
eligibility which we strongly favor. It also provides that there shall 
be no decrease in social security and other Federal benefits or of State 
and local assistance payments to recipients of this food. We heartily 
endorse this proyision. 
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However, the $150 million allotment proposed for the purchase 
of foods to supplement surplus foods is woefully inadequate. Such a 
sum cannot begin to provide the proper improvement of the diets of 
our low-income people. We urge most strongly that you make avail- 
able not less than $250 million for this purpose. 

If the program is to accomplish its purpose, it must be run efficiently 
and on a businesslike basis. Local communities in many cases cannot 
afford to meet all costs of distribution. Any measure passed by the 
Congress should provide help to needy communities so that food 
will be distributed as required. 

Until that day comes when our social insurance programs, our 
wage levels and our minimum living standards automatically eliminate 
want, the problem of aid to the unfortunate, the jobless, the weak and 
depressed within our Nation will remain with us. Certainly, the ap- 
proach that casts these groups off to fend for themselves no longer 
is tolerable. 

The alternative is an adequate program of assistance to our needy. 
That program ought to include the use of the food given us in such 
bountiful measure to end needless privation. Humanity demands 
that we start now to meet the need. It is hard to understand why we 
have waited so long. 

Mr. Chairman, we did not know when we prepared this statement 
that S. 2098 was before this subcommittee. 

Let me say in reference to this measure that we are in favor of the 
very best bill the Congress will pass, and our idea of the best bill is 
the bill which will get the best food and the most food to the most 
needy people as quickly as possible. 

Senator Humpurey. I agree with you. 

Any questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Whitehouse, I like your statement very much, and I am in 
agreement with much of it, but I don’t like to have you make the 
same mistake Secretary Benson does. 

You state that: 

For next year the Agriculture Department proposed a budget of $7 billion, of 
which $4 billion was to go for price supports. 

Of that $4 billion, that includes famine relief throughout the world, 
the cost of Public Law 480 programs, that is our farm surplus disposal 
program, all the losses to the Government providing the school lunch 
program and all the programs in the United States, that is all changed 
to the price support program. I wish you wouldn’t do that. 

Mr. WuitEHousgE. I am sorry. 

Senator HumpHrey. We are so accustomed to people blanketing 
everything into the price support program, that it is just by habit, 
but there is a real truth to be told here and that is what Senator 
Young is alluding to. If you will take the actual price support opera- 
tions, which are the ( ‘ommodity Credit operations in terms of crop 
loans and so forth 

Mr. Wuirexouse. What is that figure? 

Senator Humpurey. [| think $1.3 billion was the actual figure last 
year. What it will be in the coming vear I don’t know. But. you see, 
our Overseas program was at $1.5 billion, that is for the sale of our 
commodities for soft currency overseas. That is charged up to price 
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supports. Part of our food for school lunch is charged up to price 
supports. Part of our famine relief overseas where we have granted 
large sums of food just to relieve famine, food sent to Haiti, to Brazil, 
and other places, all this is charged off to price supports. 

Now, it does have an indirect effect on price supports. There isn’t 
any doubt about it, but my point is we ought to be feeding hungry 
people. 

Mr. Cocuran. We are trying to help somewhat by getting the 
domestic welfare costs over in Welfare where they belong. 

Senator Humpurey. You are exactly right. That is what I thor- 
oughly concur in, exactly, and it seems to me that people who are 
keenly interested in more honest reporting of the costs of Agriculture 
versus the cost of Welfare ought to want to get these costs over into 
Welfare where they belong. 

Mr. Wuirexnouse. Let Welfare run welfare, and Agriculture 
handle the other, which is the price support. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much for a fine statement. 

Mr. Wuirexouse. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpurey. The next genetleman is Mr. Emil Mazey. 

How do you do. We welcome you, sir. It is a great pleasure to 
see you. 

Senator Young, Mr. Mazey. 

We look forward to your statement, Mr.-Mazey, and you proceed 
as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF EMIL MAZEY, DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT, AND SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Mazry. My name is Emil Mazey. I am secretary-treasurer 
of the International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, and director of its Communi- 
ty Services Department. 

I have with me, Senator Humphrey, Mr. Andrew Brown, assistant 
director of the Community Service Department of the UAW, and he 
does most of the work for which I get credit. 

Senator Humpurey. That is a good system. We welcome you. 

Senator Youna. We use the same system here. The administrative 
assistants do the work and we get credit for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Mazey. Our union, perhaps to a greater degree than any 
other organization in America, has long been working hard to help 
solve the problem of unemployment and to reduce the severe economic 
and human hardships which are its direct result. ‘The matters under 
consideration by your committee are aimed at only one part of the 
overall problem—that of meeting the immediate needs of those, who 
because of continued unemployment, physical disability, age or other 
reasons beyond their control, are unable to afford the necessary foods 
for a balanced and adequate diet. 

Insofar as the UAW is concerned, we believe the only genuine solu- 
tions to such problems are a full production, full employment economy 
where every person who is physically able and willing to work will have 
an opportunity for a job, in addition to a modernized social insurance 
system that will help those who are unable to work. 
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Our union, working with the rest of the labor movement, has sug- 
gested the enactment of legislation by Congress that will ““Put America 
Back To Work” and legislation which will provide for the needed 
improvements of the social insurance system. 

In the absence of such a full employment economy and adequate 
social legislation, however, it becomes the clear responsibility of the 
Congress, working in cooperation with State and local governments, 
to provide among other things at least the minimum dietary require- 
ments necessary for the general health of those who become victims 
of the deficiencies of our economic system. 

There have been periods in human history where many people 
have gone hungry because there wasn’t enough food for everyone. 
This is no longer true, particularly in the Lnited States. We have 
been blessed as has no other nation in history. We have the land, the 
resources, the genius to produce an abundance of food. All we need 
is the desire and determination to share this abundance with those 
in need so that no American will want for a decent and adequate diet. 

The riches we have created belong to all of us. They have been 
bought and paid for by the American people. For the Congress to 
fail to make certain that they will be used for the benefit of all would 
be, in my view, a tragic evasion of its moral responsibility to the 
Ar erican people. 

The factor which has created the most hardship in recent years has 
been the continued high level of unemployment. Although some 
improvement has been made in recent months, there is still wide- 
spread, mass unemployment with its terrifying results for millions of 
our fellow citizens. 

The UAW, with local unions in 40 of the 50 States, had for the 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957, an average dues-paying membership of 
1,320,009. Our average dues-paying membership in 1958 was 1,026,- 
000, and for the first 5 months of 1959, it was $1,135,000. This 
clearly shows that our union has approximately 200,000 fewer members 
todoy than we had in 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

Most of these workers are still unemployed and have not been able 
to find employment in industries and services outside of the auto- 
mobile, aircraft, and agricultural implement industries. Some of the 
members of our union are unemployed because the automobile indus- 
try, although producing at a greater rate than they did in the recession 
year of 1958, are still producing at a lower rate than the peak produc- 
tion of 1955. ‘Lhousands of workers have been displaced through the 
introduction of new methods of technology and automation. ‘l'hou- 
sands of other workers are the victims of monopoly i in the auto indus- 
try and are jobless today because their companies, such as Hudson 
and Packard, were unable to successfully compete with the giants of 
the auto industry. ‘Thousands of other workers who were employed 
in parts plants making parts for the auto industry, are jobless today 
because of the growing tendency and practice on the part of the Big 
Three to make more and more of their own parts. A majority of the 
workers in these plants are past the age of 40 and as a consequence, 
find great difficulty in obtaining employment because of restrictive 
hiring policies based on age. 

The Bureau of Employment, in a preliminary report, indicated 
that for May 1959, there were still 60 major labor market areas with 
substantial unemployment—more than 6 percent of the total work 
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force unemployed. In this group are the cities of Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Evansville, Ind.; Asheville, N. C.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Flint, Mich.; New Bedford, Mass.; Toledo, Ohio, and Trenton, NW. 

Among the smaller labor market areas there are still 172 with 
6 percent of the work force unemployed. In many of these areas, 
both major and minor, we are dealing with chronic unemployment 
resulting from basic economic changes, automation, decentralization 
of industry and many other factors. 

From October 1, 1957, to September 30, 1958, 30 percent of those 
unemployed exhausted their unemployment compensation benefits 
before finding a job. In Detroit, 107,000 were unemployed so long 
they became double exhaustees, using up regular and temporary 
unemployment benefits. 

It does not appear that for many of these workers any jobs are in 
sight. The Bureau of Employment Security estimates that 2,250,000 
workers who are unemployed will exhaust their unemployment com- 
pensation benefits under State laws in the calendar year 1959, with 
900,000 exhausting their benefits in the first 6 months of 1960. 

From October 1957 to October 1958, 13 million workers were 
unemployed at one time or another, but only 8 million were able to 
establish eligibility for unemployment compensation. Nearly 5 
million of the unemployed workers received no unemployment bene- 
fits whatsoever. In desperation, these workers and their families 
have had to turn to the relief agencies to secure the necessities of life. 

This, in turn, has placed a heavy burden on the local communities. 
The welfare load and subsequently welfare costs have been staggering. 
Last year, the Detroit Department of Public Welfare reported that 
it spent approximately $22 million. 

It ought to be quite clear, therefore, that for unemployed workers, 
the surplus food program is extremely important in supplementing 
the family diet since we know that the food budget established by 
most welfare agencies is inadequate. 

There are, of course, other groups in our population that can realize 
great benefits from our surplus food program. Our older citizens 
constitute one of these groups. In 1957, according to the U.S. Census 
Bureau, more than 50 percent of the families in this country, age 65 
and over, had incomes of $2,500 per year or less. In 1958, the 
Department of Labor found in a survey that elderly couples with 
incomes below $2,000 a year, spent less than $1 a day per person for 
food. This left but $28 per week for all other expenditures for the 
couple. It is quite clear that an expanded surplus food program with 
liberal eligibility requirements would be of tremendous benefit to our 
older citizens. 

The present surplus food program for needy families has been 
entirely inadequate. At the same time that we allow tremendous 
surpluses of farm products to accumulate in storage at an annual cost 
to the American taxpayers of over $1 billion, there are at least 17 
million persons in this country who suffer from some form of mal- 
nutrition. 

Our present program does not work because the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is basically opposed to the idea of making food available to 
needy people. The Department has indicated by its operation of the 
present program that it does not like to be in the welfare field. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that so many needy people have to depend 
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upon a Government department which has indicated that it is not 
concerned with a welfare program and which seems to place barrier 
after barrier before needy people. 

The Department of Agriculture has also been reluctant to process 
commodities and donate them to needy families. For example, we 
have been told that peanuts have been available in adequate supply. 
The suggestion has been made that these peanuts can well be processed 
into peanut butter. This has not been done. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I just add there that the authority for 
doing that is there, as you know, as well as the money. 

Mr. Mazry. If we have someone handling the program who does 
not believe in it, he is not going to do anything about it, and that is 
why we think it should be shifted over to the Department of Health, 
Edueation, and W elfare. 

Senator Humpnrey. I wanted to state again, we did look into this 
program 3 or 4 years ago, and we did give them the authority for 
processing, packaging, and distribution, ‘and they haven’t used it in 
some of these commodities. They have used it in some others, I 
may say. 

Mr. Mazry. No program has been developed to assist local com- 
munities to pay for the storage and distribution of surplus foods. 
These communities have encountered a good deal of difficulty in meet- 
ing such costs since the cost of general relief has been extremely high. 
In Michigan, the State Department of Social Welfare has been paying 
the full cost for the Detroit relief load because the city’s financial situa- 
tion is such that it cannot possibly bear these huge costs. 

Moreover, no adequate standards of eligibility have been established 
by the Department of Agriculture. This has continued to create a 
great deal of confusion in communities throughout the nation. It has 
also tended to make local communities create barriers to exclude groups 
that should be eligible for surplus food. 

For example, in 1956, when the city of Detroit attempted to estab- 
lish new standards of eligibility which would have been helpful in 
bringing into the program more retired workers and their families, the 
Department of Agriculture would not accept these standards. It has 
been estimated that some 22,000 elderly people were excluded from 
the program as a result of this action. 

We believe that the surplus food program would be strengthened 
immeasurably with the program outlined by Senate bill 1884. 

We, therefore, support this bill in principle for a number of reasons, 
and we also, members of the committee, support the food stamp plan 
bill that Senator Symington spoke about this morning. 

As was stated by Mr. Whitehouse, we want the best possible bill 
that can be enacted into law. 

I think, Senator Humphrey, as you once said, that politics was the 
art of the possible, and I hope that you gentlemen in dealing with this 
problem apply that definition to this particular problem, because what 
we need here is the best possible bill that the Congress will enact, and 
one that the President will sign, and I am sure I don’t have to elaborate 
on this phase of the work of this committee. 

Senator Humpurey. I was quite serious when I said earlier today if 
we run into any roadblocks around here, I know of only one way to 
solve the difficulty; and that is to attach it as a separate title to the 
foreign aid bill as the domestic aid section. 
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Mr. Mazey. When we were preparing our statement here the other 
day, we thought perhaps we ought to have a domestic program here. 

Senator HumpHrey. Mr. Mazey, I don’t mean to interrupt your 
testimony, but you see what really has happened down here, and I 
think Senator Young would agree with me, we just never get the story 
of the real need of our own people. We are so brainw ashed about the 
tremendous amount of surpluses that we have we never get down to 
really talking about what can be done with them. From the fight we 
have to put up here to get a small program of milk for the school lunch 
program, you would think we were going to-wreck the country 

That is why some of us are crateful because from your testimony 
and from the testimony of others at long last we are getting the tone, 
the emphasis of this whole thing where it belongs. So many of us 
have said there never has been a surplus, if you would really put it to 
work. 

Mr. Mazry. The point you are making, I think, is the result of most 
Americans talking in generalities. We often hear speakers make the 
statement, “We have the highest living standard in the world.” If 
you are dealing with averages that is true, but there are many living 
standards in America. There are living standards of people who have 
incomes that are enough to meet all of their housing and food needs, 
recreation needs, clothing needs, and so on, and there are some w ho 
don’t have enough. 

If you average them out, you will reach a conclusion that the country 
is in very good shape, and I[ think we make the mistake of talking in 
generalities about averages when we don’t look at the specifics in- 
volved, and when you look at the specifics there is a great deal of need 
in America for programs of this type. 

First, we believe that the transfer of the program from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is sound. The Department of Agriculture does not want to 
run a welfare program and it is the function of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to develop and promote welfare 
programs. 

Second, this bill empowers the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to buy food items, such as milk, butter, eggs, fruits, and meats, 
to name a few, in order to provide a balanced diet. This is an ex- 
tremely important aspect of the program. The present program does 
not offer enough variety of foods. Whether $150 million is an ade- 
quate sum to carry out the intent of this program may be questionable, 
and one of the witnesses talked about this not being in surplus stocks. 
It could be one of the means of determining what the needs are, so we 
could increase that so we can have more balanced diet. 

Senator Humpnurey. This will tend to shift from producing surplus 
crops into those that are not in surplus, but if you don’t have a market 
for the other crop, such as vegetables or a food item that is needed for 
a balanced diet, if there isn’t any ascertainable market, then the fellow 
just keeps producing what he has been because he has his investment 
in that production. 

A little brainpower could work most of this out, Mr. Mazey. 

Mr. Mazey. That is just the point. 

It is my view that the program should be adapted to the need and 
not to any arbitrary financial limitation. Thus, if after hearing from 
all witnesses competent to assess the need, the committee feels $150 
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million is inadequate, the amount should be increased to a level that 
will fulfill the intent of the bill. 

Third, Senate bill 1884 will provide funds based upon a formula 
worked out by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
assist local communities in defraying the storage and distribution costs. 
Many communities whose citizens are in need of surplus food, have 
been hard hit by heavy welfare costs. These communities have not 
taken surplus food because they cannot afford the costs. We have 
been told that the city of Chicago does not have the program because 
of the cost factor. Only 26 counties out of a total of 102 in Illinois are 
using surplus food with cost as the chief deterrent. 

Fourth, the bill provides that standards of eligibility shall relate 
primarily to income available to needy people on a per capita basis. 
We believe that the present standards, as interpreted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are far too stringent. People should not have to 
strip themselves of almost all their liquid assets in order to secure for 
themselves a balanced diet, especially in the face of an overabundance 
of food. 

America has established a deserved reputation throughout the world 
in helping those who have been afflicted with disease or disaster. 
Victims of fire, flood, and famine have been assisted through periods of 
personal hardship by an openhearted and generous American people. 

Yet, can there be a greater disaster than Americans going hungry in 
the midst of plenty? Can America be the moral leader of free men and 
at the same time refuse to help those who suffer from not having 
enough to eat? When the blizzards isolate large sections of the Na- 
tion, the Government comes to the aid of stranded cattle by parachut- 
ing food to the animals. Can we do less for fellow human beings 
stranded by unemployment, age, or physical disability and are thus 
prevented from sharing in the abundance which is ours? 

Clearly, Congress must exercise its responsibility by enacting legisla- 
tion that will banish hunger from our Nation. 

I urge this committee, therefore, to report favorably a bill embody- 
ing the principles of S. 1884, or a better bill, so that we can meet some 
of the immediate, personal needs of families in distress while at the 
same time we develop both an economic program geared to an ex- 
panding economy with full production and full employment and legis- 
lation that will bring security and dignity to all of our people. 

Senator Humparey. Thank you very much, Mr. Mazey. 

Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. I have only one comment, Mr. Chairman. I be- 
lieve it is an excellent idea to transfer this whole program to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. They are better 
equipped to handle a program like this. They have people trained in 
this field, where the Department of Agriculture has not, and too, I 
think the costs of the program would then be charged where they right- 
fully belong; not as a subsidy to agriculture, but as a help to the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. Mazey. I agree with those remarks completely, because I do 
think there is a great deal of confusion on the costs of some of these 
popes, and if we had them earmarked properly there would be a 

etter understanding of the problem and the needs of the situation. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Mazey, I am sure that one of the questions 
that is going to be asked again and again as we look over these bills in 
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executive session—and you know the procedures of committees, this 
is just a subcommittee—the subcommittee will make its report to the 
full committee, and in our report, whatever it is, we will have to face 
up to the many statements that have been made relating to the in- 
ability of local communities to finance distribution. 

It is rather difficult, for example, for some Members of Congress to 
believe that if there is real need in a community, a State government 
can’t provide some money for at least the distribution of those com- 
modities. 

I happen to feel that there are areas whete this is true. But it is 
very important, and I say this for witnesses, and for those who are so 
keenly interested in this particular program or project that we are now 
discussing, that we have accurate and adequate documentation as to 
these needs. 

You see, I think it is very probable that you can convince the Mem- 
bers of Congress that we need a much broader and expanded food 
program for our needy. I really believe Congress, if they can hear this 
testimony, and we will prepare a good report on the testimony, would 
be deeply moved on the subject, and want to do what is right and just, 
despite objections that may be registered officially. 

I think there is a feeling, among some of us at least, and I hope a 
majority of us, that this type of welfare program ought to be placed in 
the welfare agency of the Government. There are many reasons for 
this. I am sure that both Senator Young and I get a little tired of 
hearing all these things charged up to Agriculture, when we know it is 
not fair, and that it ought to be put where it belongs. 

That point, I think, has been made. But when you come around 
and say that a community simply can’t provide the personnel and the 
facilities for adequate distribution in a State such as Illinois, or Minne- 
sota, or wherever else it may be—lI just picked those States out of the 
air, because I am not making any comment or criticism of any State. 
I think I know the temperament of many of my colleagues, and I am 
of the opinion that they are going to want good solid documentation. 

I just mention this for those of you who work with these problems 
every day of your life. I know you, sir, have had to work with this 
with your membership. 

Mr. Mazey. I would like to comment on this point: We believe un- 
employment is the basic cause of our difficulty and unemployment is 
the result of national policies of both business and government. 

For example, the unemployment we have in Michigan is not the 
result of the Michigan policies. They are the result of a breakdown 
of our local economy. We sell automobiles, not only to the State of 
Michigan alone. The health of our economy depends upon our ability 
to sell these products to the people in other States, so when you have a 
situation as we had in 1958 where we produced and sold 31 percent 
fewer cars than we did in 1957, the result of that was people in other 
States weren’t buying these products. 

Then you run into a situation where because of decentralization 
programs of the auto industry, building plants closer to their market— 
I am not complaining about this practice, I think it is probably justi- 
fied when you have got a competitive business. But every time this 
happens, it leaves a surplus of people in a given community. 

Senator Humpurey. At least for a transitional period. 
Mr. Brown. Quite a long time. 
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Senator Humpurey. Quite a long time. 

Mr. Mazery. I don’t know of any State or community in the country 
where we have a shortage of manpower. There may be shortages for 
specified trades or shortages of certain type engineering, but I don’t 
know of an existing list where you can tell people there are no jobs in 
Detroit, we have permanent unemployment for part of our population, 
what you ought to do is pick up and move to some other community 
where there are jobs. 

[ can’t tell anybody where there is such a situation because it doesn’t 
exist in the country. 

In Detroit—and the director of the welfare department is here to 
testify—in Detroit the city is limited by a State law in the amount of 
money that it can allocate for welfare purposes, and as a result when 
the city exhausts its funds, like it has, it has to go to the State to get 
assistance. Then you have got the same political problems in States 
that you have in Congress. We happen to have a situation where the 
two parties aren’t working together as they should, and we can’t get 
the kind of legislation passed to meet this problem. 

Senator Humpurey. In the meantime your people are in trouble, 
and I do recognize that the cities and counties and States do have some 
responsibility with this problem, and our statement says so, but then 
there are difficulties in getting solutions to this question. And it is 
not easy. You have to keep working at this job all the time. 

I knew you had some very solid views on this, and I wanted to pro- 
voke you into giving forth with them, because I happen to feel that 

vour explanation makes great sense. The record needs to be quite 
clear on this as we examine it and somebody is going to say, ‘““Do you 
mean to tell me Detroit can’t afford this, or Michigan, or Chicago?’ 
Also there are legal barriers, such as you have pointed out, charter 
limitations. There are limitations, in fact, upon counties where 
counties can’t expend over and beyond cash revenues, cannot a 
bonds. This is true in many States in the Midwest. So you can 
run into a situation where a citizen of the United States is the vic tim 
of local restrictions, laws, and constitutional provisions that deny him 
a chance even to eat. 

Mr. Mazuy. You see, one of the problems we have in the auto in- 
dustry, in 1955 the industry went all out to sell as many cars as it 
could, and they sold many millions of cars on credit, up to 36 months, 
and they really worked the market over, and they brought in a lot of 

people to produce the extra production that 1955 created. 

We produced 7,941,000 cars that year. 

Well, all this production for the first 5 months this year is 40 
percent above what it was a year ago, and a year ago it was 31 percent 
below that of 1957. They are still 24.3 percent below what it was in 
1955, so some of the people who came into our communities have 
worked for a short time and they are stuck. They have no means of 
moving anywhere else, they don’t know where to move because they 
don’t know where there are any job opportunities, and so some of the 
communities are really hit pretty hard as a result of that change in the 
sale and production of automobiles, and in Michigan that happens to 
be the basic source of our economy. and so we have a special problem. 

Senator Humpurey. I hope that the headlines will read, ‘This union 
leader is pleading for help for the needy,” rather than some of the head- 
lines that I occasionally read. 


‘ 
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Mr. Mazry. Well, the last committee I last appeared before Con- 
gress was the McClellan committee, and I was able to get some pretty 
good coverage on that back home, but | am afraid I don’t get as much 
coverage 

Senator Humpnrey. You have impressed me, at least, and, I am 
sure, Senator Young. 

Mr. Mazry. I thank you for the opportunity of appearing, and let’s 
do what we can to get people to eat. 

Senator Humeurey. Thank you. 

Mr. Stanley, we are altering the agenda hete, and I understand with 
the concurrence and approval of Mr. Ryan and Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. 
Stanley has to catch a train. 

Mr. Stanley is the president of the AFL-CIO West Virginia Labor 
Federation, Kast Charleston, W. Va. 

How do you do, Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Stanuey. Thank you. 

Senator HumpHreEy. Welcome to the subcommittee. This is Sen- 
ator Young. 

It seems to me I wrote you a note not so long ago. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. We are very happey to have you here. May 
I add your two Senators have not been silent on this subject. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand that is true, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. At least once a week in the Senate we are re- 
minded of the needs of West Virginia, and then two or three times 
privately a week, and now before this subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF MILES C. STANLEY, PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA 
LABOR FEDERATION, AFL-CIO, EAST CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Mr. Stanuey. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee 
on behalf of the organization I represent and, if I may be a bit pre- 
sumptuous, on behalf of the tens of thousands of West Virginia citizens 
whose primary sustenance is derived from surplus food commodities 
or “molly grub,” as they are commonly referred to in our State. 

Senator Humpurey. ‘Molly grub,” is that what you call it? 

Mr. Stranuey. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is the genesis of that? 

Senator Youna. I was going to ask where do you get the “molly” 
business? 

Mr. Staniey. Well, the type of diet that it is, dried eggs, flour, meal, 
it is all wheat; molly grub is a worm es you know, we call a molly grub 
in West Virginia a white worm about 1 inch long, it grows up to a 
quarter of an inch in diemeter, and I think it has the appearance prob- 
ably of this worm that makes us name this diet, this particular diet for 
the worm. 

The remainder of my statement will be directed to the operation of 
the program in West Virginia, and the effect that we feel that Senate 
bill 1884 will have on the operation of the West Virginia program. 

The surplus agricultural food commodity program is administered 
in West Virginia by the Commodity Distribution Division of the State 
department of public assistance. In the fiscal year of 1958-59 the 
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legislature appropriated a total of $10,466,480 to the department of 
public assistance. 

Senator Young. May I ask what is the tota) budget for the State 
of West Virginia? That is a sizable amount. 

Mr. Stanuey. Our total budget runs $108-$109 million, 1958-59. 

Senator Humpurey. Ten percent. 

Mr. Sranury. Of this amount, $143,400, or approximately 1.3 
percent, was allocated to the Commodity Distribution Division. 
This figure represents approximately 2.5 percent of the $6 million 
costs of the sur plus foods which this division was charged with dis- 
tributing to an average monthly caseload during the calendar year of 
1958 of "237,503 recipients and reaching a high | of 301,264 in March 
1959. 

1 would like to note at this point that our total population in 
West Virginia is approximately 2 million. 

Senator Humpurey. So this was 7 percent of the total population? 

Mr. Stanury. More than 7 percent. 

Senator Humpurey. Oh, yes, considerably more. 

Mr. Sranuey. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, indeed, your population is over a million. 

Mr. Sranuery. Two million. 

Senator Humpurey. Two million, yes. 

Mr. Sranutey. These claimants are widely dispersed over the State 
with heaviest concentration in the southern coal-producing counties. 
On the budget indicated, the division has been able to maintain 
only five warehouses to serve the entire State. These warehouses are 
located in Beckley, Charleston, Fairmont, Logan, and Welch. 

I have attached a map which shows the location and the warehouses. 

Mr. Stranztey. These warehouses service approximately 400 dis- 
tributing agencies located in practically every county within the State. 
These agencies, in the main, are composed of church groups, civic 
clubs, and labor organizations. The tremendous amount of work and 
expense involved in processing applications, transporting, packaging 
and distributing the commodities is contributed by members of the 
respective organizations. 

At the outset of this portion of my statement, which deals with 
the problems incurred in the program, and which is intended to be a 
criticel view of the program’s operation in West Virginia, let me make 
it clear that in my judgment the division of commodity distribution 
has generally done a commendable job with the resources being made 
available to it in terms of foods available and finances with which 
to administer the program. 

Basically the most serious problems to come to light in West 
Virginia are attributable in most part to the lack of finances properly 
to administer the program. 

In November of 1958 the U.S. Department of Agriculture invest- 
igated the program in the State and indicated that unless certain 
changes were made prior to March of 1959 there was a possibility of a 
stoppage of all surplus food shipments to West Virginia. Chief 
among their criticisms was the procedure used in certifying claimants 
and the monetary contributions which were being collected from the 
recipients by certain distributing agencies to pay for transporting 
the surplus foods from the warehouses to the point of distribution. 

(The map referred to is as follows:) 
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Faced with the possibility of having the program terminated by 
the USDA unless remedial steps were taken, the State legislature, 
meeting in January, passed a supplemental budget of $38,000 for the 
current fiscal vear allocable to the commodity ‘distribution division, 
which would alleviate the possibility of this precipitate action. How- 
ever, as the following statement will show, the problem of distribution 
is still a m: ijor one in West Virginia. 

As previously stated, the division is currently maintaining five 
warehouses in the State under the new budget for 1959-60 of $302,000, 
effective July 1. It is my understanding it is the intention of the 
division to establish two additional warehouses, one in Keyser, 
Mineral County, to service the Eastern Panhandle, and one in 
Parkersburg, Wood County, to service the central and northern 
Ohio Valley. The attached map previously referred to shows the 
location of ‘these warehouses and the approximate distances to points 
to be serviced. 

As noted, these distances in some instances will involve more than 
200 miles of driving, which, of course, is time consuming and expensive. 
Although the new budget for the division provides for 14 trucks and 
drivers as opposed to the present 8, it is almost a foregone conclusion 
that division trucks alone will not be able to transport the surplus 
foods to the 400 distributing agencies to be serviced. 

This means, of course, that many of the volunteer agencies must 
assume the responsibility for transporting the commodities from the 
warehouse to the community in which they are located. Therefore, 
whether eligible recipients in a given locality receive the much needed 
food depends upon the willingness of a local organization to bear the 
expense of transporting as well as packaging and distributing the 
surplus commodities. 

We believe that so many unknown factors in what should be a 
public welfare program leave a great deal to be desired in order to 
properly fulfill its intended purpose of relieving to some degree the 
hunger and suffering which exists in the midst of plenty. 

Sections 5 and 9 of S. 1884 w ill, in our opinion, do much to remove 
the objections raised above; section 5 by transferring the responsibility 
for administering the program to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and thus identifying it as a welfare program prop- 
erly concerned with the welfare of the recipients, and section 9 will 
supply a measure of financial assistance to the State and its political 
subdivisions in storing and distributing the food. 

Sections 6 and 8 of the bill contain certain provisions which, if 
enacted, would increase and enrich the diet of the recipients of surplus 
foods. 

The following items and amounts currently being distributed in 
our State could not be termed either adequate or varied: 
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Deliveries made once a month 


Flour, 
Number of dependents: 10-lb. bags 
BGR tittrn ie oan ls CL ae ae ee us chatedaces Siptesae, Gee ee aid 1 
OI ri i Soe win wn ceo awwe 5 Sateen tt teehee Se ae Sis ee iach a 
ir RNIN oat sen des mst nd So me becca 3 
OC throtien I2......-..6 eee eee 2 sae ca sh el DOE ac ea ee 4 
Re Wile dates socu see eaee as wa aos pei sh cara ee ae § 
Meal 

5-lb. bag 

DP POROIY iis oat cee e sc sie erases Beene ots ae catch ate 1 
POE Oi ec wcenewnncen cede : sis Lis marcctahe we cee hp aes 2 
(fo | aio wal kg cic Salg na Se 3 
10 through 12____--_- ca chien poi omeals wets OG eee at a ee 4 
Br OS a ane a aes ee ey ee Salers 5 
Dried milk 

434-lb. 
packages 
TQM G62 > eo cued et udeouan iat Sx ae es a ete eee ate a 1 
SCS Css see ncues weawe ieee iG eae ee 2 
4 thrower O_o: . 2.=--.- Jota ken soe eee 3 
10 through 12.__..---- ioe eee ere = dawee Saas a eee 4 
We Cs is eee ners sind BS pak hes ls lates as Se ek 5 
Rice, 

pound 


} CBIOUGH Be oo occ cuencatanscameeanwat auene abe eea tres ae 

Me RNIN No ies ick aise aid he ers gar oo 4 

DOs hkink beth 6a hen aerehheonenhansssnecs eke enema 6 
Butter, 1 pound per person with a 6 pound limit. 


According to the information we have received, although dried 
eggs will be made available for the July distribution, butter will be 
canceled at the same time. 

Thousands of pinched faces and obviously undernourished bodies 
in the depressed areas of West Virginia give mute testimony to the 
need for the action contemplated: by these two sections of the bill. 

As one who has been long active not only in the labor movement but 
community welfare agencies as well, I am personally familiar with 
many such cases. 

Section 10 of the bill under discussion provides that the Secretary 
of the Health, Education, and Welfare Department shall be authorized 
to establish minimum and maximum standards of eligibility for 
participation in the commodity distribution program. 

There is probably no other phase of the program in West Virginia 
which has fallen so fare below accepted standards as in the one of 
eligibility. 

Although there are no official figures available on the question, my 
organization is confident that a great number of very low income 
familes are being denied the benefits of the program because of much 
too stringent eligibility provisions. Information obtained in two 
conferences with the State director of the department of public assist- 
ance has indicated that comparatively difficult eligibility requirements 
were purposely maintained to avoid an even higher caseload which 
would make the cost of the program prohibitive to the department. 

However, despite this anticipated danger it was and is our opinion 
that the rules as promulgated were unfair and discriminatory. For 
example, until recently a rule was in effect that provided that no 
employed person was eligible for surplus foods irrespective of what 
their earnings were. At the same time unemployed claimants who 
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were drawing unemployment compensation which could total in excess 
of $120 per month and recipients of cash grants from the department 
which in many cases ran as high as $165 were declared eligible. 

Although this particular order has been rescinded there remains 
an income eligibility provision and a liquid assets disqualifying pro- 
vision which in each case are far too low. 

Following is the monthly income eligibility schedule and liquid asset 
schedule currently in effect in West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania: 





oe | 
West Maryland | Pennsyl- 
Virginia vania 


inci nieniaiaieaiatingli ee: abelian Camenate sitio 


$50 $100 $110 
85 | 100 160 
1130 | 2 140 3 200 
100 | (‘) (*) 
| 





1 Maximum allowance. 2 Runs to $220. 3 Runs to $320. 4 None specified. 


From the above chart it can be readily determined that West 
Virginia is far below that which is accepted as maximum income 
allowances in two neighboring States. 

Inasmuch as the surplus food commodities are made available 
through a Federal program it seems only right and proper that stand- 
ards pertaining to their distribution should originate at the same 
source. 

For the further information of the committee attached hereto, in 
addition to the map referred to previously, are the following items 
which we thought would be of some assistance: 

1. A copy of the agreement which must be signed by all agencies 
that propose to become distributors of surplus foods. 

The application form for welfare commodities which is com- 
Fae by each applicant and submitted to the agency through which 
they are applying. 

3. The commodity distribution list which is filled in by the office 
of the warehouse from which the agency being utilized is serviced; 
returned with the commodities to the agency and signed by the 
recipient at the time the foods are distributed. 

4. A copy of the policies and procedures governing certification 
and distribution of commodities issued in March 1958, and currently 
in effect. 

Senator Humpurey. These will all be made a part of the record, 
along with your statement. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


West VircIniA StTaTE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
DIVISION OF COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION 


Agreement Between the Division of Commodity Distribution of West Virginia 
Department of Public Assistance (Hereinafter Referred to as Distributing 
Agency) and Its Recipient Agency for Commodities Donated by the U.S. 
rene of Agriculture 


a duly approved recipient agency for the distribution of ‘donated commodities 
to needy persons hereby makes application for such commodities. 
The recipient agency hereby agrees to the following terms and conditions: 
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Receipt and distribution 


1. Commodities will be requested only in such quantities as can be distributed 
in amounts not to exceed the rate established by the distributing agency. 

2. Commodities receive1 will be distributed only to those persons determined 
to be eligible by the distributing agency and who identify the nselves in accord- 
ance with distributing agency requirex ents. Commodities not so distributed or 
used shall not be sold, exchanged, or otherwise disposed of without the approval 
of the distributing agency. 

3. Commodities distributed shall not be used as a means for furthering the 
political interest of any individual or party. There shall be no discrimination 
in the distribution of commodities because of race, creed, or color. 


Payments or contributions : 


4. Recipients of commodities shall not be required to make any payments in 
money, materials, or services in connection with the receipt of commodities. 
Further, such recipients shall not be solicited in connection with the receipt of 
commodities for voluntary cash contributions for any purpose. 


Loss or damage 


5. Loss or damage to commodities from any cause whatever shall be immedi- 
ately reported to the distributing agency. 

6. Facilities will be provided for the proper care, handling, storing, and dis- 
tributing of the commodities requested and accepted. Full restitution shall be 
made to the distributing agency for any loss or damage to commodities resulting 
from failure to provide such facilities or from any acts of negligence on the part 
of the recipient agency. 

7. Upon the happening of any event creating a claim in favor of the recipient 
agency from loss or damage to commodities caused by a warehouseman, carrier, 
or other person the recipient agency shall take all necessary action to obtain 
restitution. All amounts collected by such action shall be reported to the dis- 
tributing agency and used only in accordance with instructions. 

8. Commodities which are found to be damaged or out of condition and are 
determined to be unfit for human consumption by Federal, State, or local lealth 
officers or by other competent persons snall be disposed only in accordance with 
instructions received from the distributing agency. 

Other provisions 

9. Adequate personnel shall be provided to effect distribution of commodities in 
accordance with the terms of this agreement. Books, records, and reports shall 
be prepared and kept in accordance with instructions of the distributing agency. 

10. Containers received with commodities shall be used only in accordance with 
instructions of the distributing agency. 

11. Representatives of the distributing agency and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture may at all times inspect the operations of the recipient agency, 
including all records and reports pertaining to the distribution of commodities. 

The recipient agency agrees to abide by any further requirements containe! in 
the general regulations and policies pertaining to the distribution of comn odities 
as issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture (23 F.R. 7982, ch. 5-A-503) or 
any amendments thereto. 

Either agency may terminate this agreement by giving 30 days’ written notice. 
However, the distributing agency, upon receipt of evidence that the recipient 
agency has not complied with the terms hereof, may terminate the agreement 
immediately. Upon termination, the recipient agency agrees to distribute or 
return all commodities in its possession in accordance with instructions of the 
distributing agency. 


STaTE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC REcIPIENT AGENCY 
ASSISTANCE 
DIVISION OF COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION 
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WEST VIRGINIA STATE DSPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
APPLICATION FOR WELFARE COMMODITIES 


Name of Applicant = County 
Address _ 


Distributing Agency now serving you 


Members in Household Ag Name 
Children in Home 


Father 


Mother _ 


Children in Home 


Any Members of Family Employed 


Estimated Monthly Income in Household 
Amount 


U.M.W.A. Pension _ 


Unemployment 
Compensation Allotment 


Veteran's Pension Railroad Retirement 


Workmen's Compensation Other (Specify) Lae 


Other Cash Resources 
Bank Account Savings Bonds Other 


I understand that the above information which is hereby certified by me to be 
true and accurate, is subject to verification and that false statements are 
punishable by law. U.S.D.A. Commodities for which this application may qualify 
me will be used solely for consumption by my family. 

References :* 


1. ‘ 
2. Signature 


3. 


I hereby acknowledge the above signature and approve same for commodities. 


itty ateacalilciameniiitticienins: MOREL OS 
DSS-13 State Department of Public Assistance 
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WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
DIVISION OF COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION 
COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION LIST 
District No. Sheet No.____ 


County : 
Number Persons DPA 


Number Persons Other 
Supervisor 


® 


Point of Distribution: 


| 
| 
| 


RECIPIENT SIGNATURE OF RECIPIENT 


Name - Address 


No. 
Group 
Milk 
Pkgs. 
Rice 
Lbs. 
Flour 








EEE 


41997—-59-——- 12 
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STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
Charlesion, March 5, 1958. 

To: Referral agencies, 

County Council Chairmen, 

District Administrators, Case Supervisors, 

Child Welfare Supervisors, Fiscal Officers, 

County Directors, Visitors. 
Subject: Certification and distribution of donated commodities for emergency 

period of 4 months, March 1 to June 30, 1958. 

As a result of increased unemployment and due to a decreased workweek in 
certain industrial sections of the State, the department of public assistance has 
proposed to the Department of Agriculture that a period of 4 months be considered 
as an emergency period for the certification and distribution of donated 
commodities. 

During this emergency period, certification of individuals to receive donated 
commodities will be made through selected referral agencies which have demon- 
strated their responsibility in the past. This will consist of interviewing the 
applicant, completing applications, evaluating the eligibility or ineligibility of the 
applicant as to need, and referral of the applications of eligible cases to the State 
department of public assistance warehouse supervisor for final approval and 
certification. 

Distribution of commodities will be worked out by the division of commodity 
distribution, department of public assistance, as equitably as possible in keeping 
with their warehouse facilities. Field supervisors in the division of commodity 
distribution will visit the local referral agencies to give them guidance and advice 
and to evaluate the type of work being done and, at the time of their visit to the 
warehouse, spot check approved applications. 

In keeping with the intent of providing commodities to an increased segment of 
the population who are unemployed or who are being employed on a limited 
workweek, it becomes necessary to revise the eligibility manual for the certification 
of donated commodities, as was issued in Bulletin DB-3371, DSS—549, ‘“‘ Donated 
Commodities,’ dated January 24, 1958. 

Section II, article B, is being revised effective during this emergency period 
as follows: Persons who are unemployed may receive commodities to tide them 
over a period of temporary unemployment. Employed persons, during this 
emergency period, will be considered eligible if their income from employment is 
in keeping with the same income scale as applied to people with income from 
sources Other than employment, as set forth in section II, article C: 


“C. People with low incomes from sources other than employment 

‘‘Persons with low income from sources such as unemployment compensation, 
Federal pensions, social security benefits, pensions built up as a result of em- 
ployment in certain industries, and other similar incomes, will be eligible to 
receive commodities if their income is less than the following financial yardstick: 

“1. If a single individual—income not to exceed $50. 

“2. A man and his wife—income not to exceed $85. 

‘3. A father or a mother and one child—income not to exceed $95. 

“4. Two adults and one child or more—income not to exceed $130.” 

In determining eligibility to receive donated commodities for unemployed 
persons, it will be necessary to determine whether any member of the family group 
who plans to use the commodities is employed. If one or more members of the 
family group is employed, the income from such employment will be judged on 
the basis of the income scale quoted in article C (above) for low income persons. 
Applicants will be ineligible to receive commodities if they have a cash reserve in 
excess of $100. 

These instructions are effective upon receipt and will be considered in effect 
through March, April, May, and June of 1958. In the month of May, the 
situation will be reevaluated to determine whether the emergency will be extended 
under these revised regulations or whether the improved economic situation in 
the State would make it advisable to revert back to the standards originally 
issued in the commodity distribution manual dated January 24, 1958. 

During this emergency period, all persons who wish to receive commodities 
will be certified by referral agencies except (1) recipients of cash grants from the 
department of public assistance, and (2) unemployed people and people with low 
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incomes from sources other than employment who have previously been certified 
by the department of public assistance. 

The department of public assistance will complete the original certification 
now in process and submit the lists of all persons certified to the appropriate 
warehouse supervisor by March 20, 1958. After the original lists have been 
submitted to the warehouse supervisor, the department of public assistance will 
continue to certify recipients of cash grants who wish to receive commodities, 
but all other persons will be certified by the referral agencies. 

The referral agencies and personnel of the department of public assistance will 
be sent instructions prior to the expiration of the emergency period informing 
them of the procedure to be followed at the end of the emergency period. A copy 
of the application form for receipt of commodities is attached, and a supply of 
the forms will be sent to referral agencies under sepdrate cover. 

State DepARTMENT OF PupLic ASSISTANCE, 
Tuomas R. Earert, Director. 

Mr. Staniey. May I say in closing that I note with pleasure 
that both Senators Randolph pie Byrd of West Virginia are co- 
sponsors of S. 1884. 

It is certainly a privilege for our organization to join with all the 
sponsors of this important piece of humanitarian legislation in urging 
its favorable consideration by this committee and its ultimate passage. 

I will be happy to answer any questions that you gentlemen may 
have. 

Senator HumpHREY. Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. That was a good statement. I have a much 
better idea of what your proble m is in West Virginia now. 

Mr. Stantey. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. A very good, an excellent statement. And 
we do want you to know that Senators Byrd and Randolph have been 
very, very active in behalf of this legislation. 

Mr. Stanuey. I am sure they have. 

Senator Humpurey. I believe that I have no questions. We are 
a little short on time today, and your statement was right to the point. 
You gave us a good deal of information as to what your problems 
have been in West Virginia, and I think you have helped to answer 
the question that I posed a little earlier when Mr. Mazey was here 
about the problems of the locality or the State in providing funds for 
distribution. You have shown what this problem is. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Stanutey. Thank you very much, members of the committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Ryan and Mr. Fitzgerald, I understand 
these two gentlemen want to testify together. 

Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And you are Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Firza@eraup. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Ryan, you or general superintendent 
of the department of public welfare, city of Detroit, Mich.? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do I understand you want to go first? 

Mr. Ryan. I will go first, and Mike. Ike and Mike, we go to- 
gether. 

Mr. Fitzceratp. We have been in hot water together so we de- 
cided to be here together. 

Senator Humpurey. You do just what you want to. 
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STATEMENTS OF DANIEL J. RYAN, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, CITY OF DETROIT, DE- 
TROIT, MICH.; AND W. E. FITZGERALD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FOOD INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Ryan. May I ask in the interest of conserving time that the 
statement be inclnded in the record, and I would like to make a few 
observations because I know you are pressed for time. 

First of all, some of the things I have to say are a little repetitious 
of what I have said this morning, but I will be as brief as possible. 

I would like to point out that during the period 1939 and 1943 we 
were in the stamp plan on the distribution of food. I was personally 
engaged in it with that department, and we went back in the food 
distribution program in 1955 when it was again made available under 
a different plan of distribution. 

Now, in Detroit we have been definitely opposed to the present 
type of distribution, but we have engaged in it because we know of 
the great needs of the people of the community. 

For example, my report will point out that in the year 1958—or in 
April of 1959, we issued commodities to 46,530 cases representing 
164,419 families. This is really less than what the distribution had 
been immediately prior to that. 

The situation, as you know, has been acute in Detroit so far as 
unemployment is concerned, and we still have 175,000 unemployed 
in the metropolitan area representing 12.5 percent of our labor force. 

I do not see any sharp decline in that figure in the foreseeable future, 
and my thinking is shared by the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, so we have a continuing need somewhat close to this 
present level. 

We don’t believe that the welfare department should be in the 
food business. We think this is a business that belongs in the normal 
channels of business. We are using 155 grocery stores as distribution 
centers and operating ourselves a large central depot. 

We feel 3,000 grocery stores operating in Detroit should all be 
sharing in this business, and the commodities are available and should 
be handled; I am not saying by the plan which was in effect, but by 
the plan in effect between 1939 and 1943, because I think there are 
variations of that which are completely acceptable, but we think it 
belongs in the normal channels of business. 

The program in the year 1958 cost us for administrative costs 
$393,000, roughly. 

Senator Humpnrey. In Detroit? 

Mr. Ryan. In Detroit alone. And I want to make it clear, 
because you made a point of it a moment ago, and I would have said 
this anyhow, that we are not here with a tin cup in our hand asking 
the Federal Government to bail us out of this from the standpoint of 
costs. Our main concern is about the type of distribution, and I 
have stated previously, last year, no, sir, recently to the House 
Committee on Agriculture, that we feel properly that the State or 
the local community and the Federal Government should share in 
this expense, so we are not asking to duck out of any responsibility 
that we have in this regard. This is not our main purpose in being 
here, and it never has been. We have testified now over the last 
6 years on this matter. 
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Our concern at the present time is to try to see a bill come out 
which would, in our opinion, put this where it belongs appropriately, 
in Health, Education, and Welfare, and we so testified last year. 

The agencies distributing the commodities are welfare agencies. 
The channel of communication is with the Health, Education, and 
Welfare down through the State, and they are in the habit of setting 
standards like in old age assistance, ADC, and so on. We think 
standards are necessary. We attempted a couple of years ago to set 
a standard on income and assets which was turned down by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, even though it had been approved by the 
Governor and the State administrative board, and still we find in 
other States throughout the country that the standards are entirely 
different. I understand the one in Pennsylvania is a good deal different 
from ours. This is one reason we think it belongs there. 

Senator Humpurey. This is a very valid reason, and I am pleased 
that you, sir, with your broad background of experience, emphasize 
this, because it is one thing to come in here and just testify, ‘“‘We 
need standards to be established at a Federal level,’’ but it is another 
thing to come in and cite the discrepancies and cite the problems 
that you have had yourself. 

Do I understand correctly that your State and city did establish a 
set of standards that you thought were desirable and they were 
rejected? 

Mr. Ryan. We thought they were desirable, and we thought 
they were in keeping with the relief standards on old age assistance, 
and were rejected. 

Senator Humpurey. On what basis were they rejected? 

Mr. Ryan. Rejected simply on the basis that our standards were 
too high, and I think our standards were so high because the rest of 
the States were giving so little and the decision was made on this, 
and you don’t make decisions on those standards. We have standards 
throughout the country on old age assistance, and we can have the 
same standards by those who are in the field of welfare, and that is 
their business. 

We are in favor of Health, Education, and Welfare because, for 
another reason, which has been recited by several of the witnesses 
here, and by yourself, Mr. Chairman, this morning. 

I have gone away in the last couple of years from hearings in 
Washington on this subject, that people involved with the subject 
of agriculture are reluctant to take on a stamp plan or a coupon plan 
because of the additional cost that would be put into the Agriculture 
Department or agriculture program, and here again, and I have gone 
away with the feeling that some of the people who opposed it thought 
it might be all right if it was charged to Welfare, and therefore we 
would be impressed if it was put in Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The food stamp plan in our opinion is one of the major changes 
that we would like to see developed, along with the change to Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and we would, of course, be impressed if we 
could see an expansion of the distribution of foods. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have long felt that the person who momen- 
tarily, through no fault of his own, was compelled to seek some kind 
of outside assistance, particularly food, ought to have the privilege 
like his neighbor, of walking into the local grocery store or the local 
supermarket, and getting his food. These are just as good distribu- 
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tion centers as any that avbody can put up; maybe they are better. 
In fact I think they are. 

Mr. Firzceraup. They are the most efficient method. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thev are operated in the proper environment, 
and their produce is dispersed throughout the area. 

Mr. Ryan. We could be using 3,000 stores instead of 155. Some of 
our people have to be several miles away. This surely doesn’t make 
sense. 

Senator Humpurey. It surely doesn’t. Even the cost of transpor- 
tation uses up the limited resources. 

Mr. Ryan. In the food stamp plan we experienced previously we 
thought it was good, and I am impressed by the fact I have read in 
one of the congressional documents testimony given by Mr. Benson 
when, at the time, he was the executive secretary of some farm 
bureau out in the Far West. 

Senator Humpnrey. That was the Cooperative Council. 

Mr. Ryan. That was right, the Cooperative Council, and at that 
time he testified that in his opinion the food stamp plan was the 
best plan for the distribution of surplus commodities, and I am im- 
pressed why he has changed his mind about this. 

Senator Humpnrey. | am, too. I read some of his testimony here 
the other day. Senator Murray placed it in the Congressional Record. 
It was a statement made by Secretary Benson in 1944. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Right before this same committee. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. In behalf of the food allotment, or food stamp 
program, and he praised it, he embraced it. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. After that- 

Senator Humpurey. Now there has been a change of heart. 

Mr. Frrzgeraup. After that, Senator, he was on a special commit- 
tee, you know, the President had prior to his taking the position of 
Secretary of Agriculture, and at that time he stated that the only 
equitable and the only efficient way to distribute surplus food was 
through a stamp plan, and from the practical standpoint where I 
will pick up after Dan left off, after 48 years in the food business I 
know something about the distribution of food. 

Senator Humpurey. Why don’t you start picking up; you men work 
back and forth. 

Mr. Firzceraup. As Dan said, we have got 155 retail grocers that 
we have got to handle this merchandise, for which they get the sum 
of 15 cents a family. This is in my report. 

Senator Humpnrry. If it is agreeable, we will just place your 
whole statement in the record as if delivered. 

Mr. Firzgeravp. That is fine. There is only one correction I want 
to make in it. On page 3 I threw some of the onus on the Department 
of Commerce instead of the Department of Agriculture, so 1 want to 
change that. It is on page 3. 

Senator Humpnrey. It will be done. 

(The prepared statements of Mr. Ryan and Mr. Fitzgerald are as 
follows:) 


sey 
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STATEMENT OF DANIEL J. Ryan, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, DEPARTMENT OF 
PusBiic WELFARE, Detroit, Mic. 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to testify before your committee and to speak in behalf of several bills now pending 
in the Senate of the United States. I refer to bills which would provide adequate 
food and diet to those in need. 

While the primary purpose of such proposed legislation is designed to help 
the needy and undernourished, it would appear that there are several other pur- 
poses, among which are the following: (1) to reduce the large inventory of food 
commodities in the farm price support program; (2) to benefit farmers by dis- 
posing of these surpluses and by increasing farm income; (3) to increase rural 
purchasing power; (4) to save taxpayers millions of dollars now being spent for 
the storage and handling of surplus foods. All of these purposes have our complete 
support. 

Seine the years 1939-43, and more recently since January of 1955, the city of 
Detroit, through its department of public welfare, has been engaged in the distri- 
bution of surplus food commodities to its needy citizens. These needy include 
not only those receiving general relief, for whom the welfare department is respon- 
sible, but likewise persons eligible for and receiving old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the disabled, whose needs are 
administered by a State agency, the Wayne County Bureau of Social Aid. In 
addition, other needy eligible persons who are not receiving public assistance 
are certified by us and include those receiving unemployment compensation 
benefits, other forms of social security and retirement benefits, the temporarily 
unemployed, part-time employed, and low-income families. 

Since January 1955, we have distributed 28,548,900 pounds, or 14,275 tons of 
food valued at $10,042,639.07. Details supporting these figures are contained 
in schedule No. 1 attached. 

During the calendar year 1958, we distributed 12,005,812 pounds, or 6,003 
tons of food valued at $3,361,094.07, detailed as follows: 


| USDA 
Commodity | Pounds | market 
value 


, 667,425 | $1,033, 803. 50 


(eee dé 


Butter 1 
Cheese ____- 2, 858, 43214) 1, 257, 710. 30 
Dry milk___-- 2, 281, 12644} 638, 715. 42 
cae g 1, 895, 025 208, 452.75 
a ncasat 488 | 48. 80) 
Corn meal......--. 2, 531, 205 151, 872. 30 
White flour. ........- A 604,110 | 60, 411. 00 
Whole wheat flour | 168, 000 | 10, 080. 00 
.| ! 12, 005, 812 3, 361, 094. 07 
i ! 


1 6,003 tons. 


In the month of April 1959 surplus foods were distributed to 46,530 families, 


representing 164,419 persons. ‘ 
A summary statement of our cost for distribution of surplus food commodities 


during the calendar year 1958 is as follows: 


Annual summary of distribution costs, accrual basis, January 1958 through Decem- 
ber 1958 


oes teleie) ke eae ee elt bs aes zs Apesercs $79, 886. 76 
Supplies, rental, and other expenses-_-_- . - - -- 27, 797. 80 
is ore cle cst 2, 617. 56 
Distributors’ fees !__ 219, 060. 11 
Retail outlet fees ?_- _ 683, 085. 78 

‘ oe . 392, 448. 01 


1 Rates eee: January-September 1958: Flat rate of $2.25 per hundred pounds handled. October-Decem- 
ber 1958: Flat rate of $1.90 per hundred pounds handled of all commodities except flour and cornmeal at $1 


per hundred pounds. J 
2 Rates paid: January-March 1958: $0.10 per case serviced per month. April-December 1958: $0.15 per 


case serviced per month. 
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When we undertook the distribution of surplus foods in 1955, we were not at 
all satisfied with the program available to us. After 4 years’ experience with the 
present plan, we are even less enthusiastic. The city of Detroit entered into the 
program because of a desire to make surplus foods available to those in need and 
in the honest belief that one of the several so-called stamp plans then under the 
consideration of Congress would be adopted. 

The Common Council of the City of Detroit, the legislative body of the city, 
has adopted a resolution urging the Congress of the United States to adopt legis- 
lation to provide for (1) the transfer of the administration of the surplus food 
commodity program from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; (2) the expansion of food distribution to the 
needy; and (3) the distribution of surplus food commodities through the normal 
channels of business through the medium of a food-stamp, or coupon plan. Copy 
of this resolution is attached. 

The present distribution system available to us is a most complicated and 
cumbersome one. It is inefficient, ineffective, and unnecessarily costly. The 
plan puts the department of public welfare in the food business and removes tne 
activity from the normal channels of business. This is the direct opposite of 
what we think the case should be. 

At present the Department of Agriculture delivers commodities, free of cost, in 
carload lots to our distribution warehouse center. We determine eligibility of 
recipients for these foods and take full responsibility for all distribution. Our 
responsibility includes the provision of storage space, refrigeration, repackaging, 
establishment of retail outlets, and delivery of commodities to the same. The 
clerical duties involved are complex and totally unwarranted. In order to handle 
the number of persons involved, we have, through the splendid cooperation of the 
food industry of Detroit, utilized as many as 155 grocery stores located through- 
out the city. In addition, the department of public welfare operates a large food 
distribution depot. Each individual participating in the plan must be identified 
specifically with one of these stores at which point the commodities are picked up 
on 1 of 2 days each month. The depot, however, operates each working day. 
This procedure, it will be noted, directs persons away from tneir normal source of 
supply and to one of our choice. We are, for obvious reasons, opposed to a con- 
tinuance of the — arrangement. Our position in this matter has the strong 
support of the Food Industry Committee of Detroit. This will be attested to 
before your committee by Mr. W. E. Fitzgerald, the executive secretary of the 
committee. 

Several years ago, in the distribution of surplus food commodities, the Federal 
Government engaged in a program involving the use of a so-called food stamp 
plan. Under this plan relief agencies, such as ours, were permitted to distribute 
negotiable stamps to eligible individuals who, in turn, exchanged the stamps at 
any authorized retail outlet of their choice. Subsequently, the stamps were 
redeemed by the Federal Government. In this program the relief agency was 
relieved of the needless duplication of established food distribution systems and 
the unnecessary costly expense involved. When we last used this plan, prac- 
tically every retail outlet in the community participated. Our experience with 
this plan was most satisfactory. 

Some of the programs under consideration today by your committee provide 
all of the favorable elements embodied in the previous stamp plan, and provide 
for the warehousing and distribution of foods through the normal food-industry 
channels, where we believe this activity rightfully belongs. 

A substantial number of cities are not today participating in the distribution 
of surplus foods because of the problems involved in the present distribution plan. 
We are convinced that if the food stamp plan is approved, practically every welfare 
agency in the Nation will take advantage of the additional food made available, 
thus eventually reducing to a very substantial degree the tremendous stocks of 
food in expensive storage. 

It is our considered opinion that the most intelligent means of distributing 
surplus food commodities is for the Federal Government to reestablish a food 
stamp plan, and we urge your committee to give favorable consideration to such 
@ program. 

We are particularly impressed with the provisions of S. 1884 which provides 
for the transfer of surplus food commodity distribution to the needy from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. This provision is particularly significant to us inasmuch as the normal 
channels of communication presently exist between the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare pot the warious welfare organizations throughout the 
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country, and we see in this proposal other definite advantages. We, likewise, 
are impressed that this particular measure proposes for the expansion of the 
distribution of food to needy persons. As a matter of fact, this proposed measure 
would have our complete approval if it were amended to provide for the distri- 
bution of surplus foods through a food stamp or coupon plan to which we have 
referred above. 


ScHEDULE NuMBER 1.—Summary of USDA surplus commodities distribution 
program, city of Detroit, department of public welfare 


1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 January- 
April 1959 


Number of retail outlets used ---- 1, 329 ,476 | 1,553 | 1, 775 612 
Number of cases certified 249, 440 3% 297,805 | 566, 476 223, 343 


Number of cases participating: | | 
Unemployed, low income----_| : ‘i 15, 823 22, 471 110, 931 43, 899 
Unemployment compensa- | | | 

tion. _- 25, 544 8, 671 111, 012 44, 675 
Social security and other re- | 

tirement benefits. .--.-.--- | 34, 230 | 36, 942 29, 957 2, 161 18, 234 
Workmen’s compensation; | | | 

accident and sick benefits_ - 625 940 1, 203 2, 774 Ys4 
Servicemen’s or veterans-’ | | | 

benefits Speke aa 3 2, 038 5,040 | 5, 688 , 680 3, 233 
Old-age assistance - - sameat 60,531 | 73,340 | 57, 906 1,387 | 21, 270 
Aid to dependent children. -| 68, 516 84,170 | 72,866 | 88, 322 33, 653 
PE A ckcdgankdgnexcunl 2,441 | 3,020 | 2, 490 2, 700 999 
Aid to disapied.............<] 1,668 | 2,246 | 1, 826 2,543 | 1, 159 
lb | Re eee 38, 675 37, 652 5, 652 | 34, 287 
General assistance, non- | 

settled __- | 3, 63% 6, 568 





6, 877 7,701 | 3, 066 


Total cases participating - 209, 614 292, 308 247, 607 514, 863 205, 462 
Number of persons participating_ | 3, 8S | 870, 466 795, 776 1, 895, 074 740, 853 


Commodities disbursed, pounds: 
Butter (1-pound prints) -.---- 775, 341 | 128, 631 109,432 | 1,667,425 | 740, 848 
Cheese (144,- 24-, and 5- | | 

pound loaves) 588, 50434| 917, 201%4 886, 45934] 2, 858, 43234) 82, 27 
Dry milk (4}2-pound pack- | 

MUNN Ai 253 ci cebebcleaconse 678, 910 066, 221 949, 617 2, 281, 12644 879, 624 
Dry beans (l-, 2, and 5- 

po a 533,984 | 762, 247 482, 974 488 
Shortening (3-pound cans) - - - 457,554 | 498, 438 84 seis 
Rice (1-, 2-, and 5pound 

bags) ‘ 870, 465 795, 776 1, 895, 025 740, 740 
Pork luncheon meat issued | 

only June 1956 ees 232 PE ome , : ; 
Flour (10-pound bags). - - - - -- caaeete Si ssiliiehonsanwdhion 772, 110 782, 290 
Cornmeal (5-pound bags) - - - -| dittjehencnadadawdes hy, See A 1, 133, 975 





Total pounds disbursed....| 3, 545, 56314] 5, 413, 43534 3, 224, 34214] 2, 005, 812 4, 359, 747 
Estimated value at retail.........| $1,376,483 | $2,286,250 | $1,211,373 $1, 807, 437 


Gross cost of distribution: | 
Direct labor - - - 35,057.77 | 35,117.40 | 32,607.44 | , . 39, 548. 30 
Supplies and expenses. ----- -- 5,025.37 | 4,734.45 | 3, 364. 14 30, 415.36 | 10, 267. 12 
Wholesale distributors fees...) 104,976.58 | 122,466.09 | 72,643.90 219, 060. 65, 571. 32 

27, 340.35 | 43,846.20 37, 133.55 | 53, 085. 7: 22, 982. 82 


Total cost of distribution...| 172,400.07 | 206, 164.14 145, 749.03 | 392, 448.01 138, 369. 56 








RESOLUTION 
Of the Common Council of the City of Detroit, by Councilman Carey 


Whereas the city of Detroit, since January 1955, has been engaged in dis- 
tributing surplus food commodities to needy citizens, including not only families 
receiving public assistance but other needy individuals; and 

Whereas in the month of April 1959, the city distributed 490 tons of surplus 
foods to 46,530 families, representing 164,419 persons; and 

Whereas it is reported that approximately 12 percent of the labor force of the 
Detroit area is still unemployed, evidencing the continuing acute need among our 
citizens; and 

Whereas this common council has adopted resolutions urging the expansion of 
the distribution of foods to needy persons and urging the reactivation of the 
so-called food stamp plan similar to the plan in effect in the vears 1939-43, which 

41997—59—_—-14 
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would eliminate the present complicated, cumbersome, and costly plan of distri- 
bution: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this common council urges the adoption of a program which 
would provide for (1) the transfer of this activity from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; (2) the expansion 
of food distribution to the needy; and (3) the distribution of surplus food com- 
modities through the normal channels of business through the medium of a food- 
stamp or coupon plan; and further 

Resolved, That —ee of this resolution be sent to members of the Agricultural 
Committees of the United States Senate and the House of Representatives, and 
the Members of the Michigan delegation to Congress. 


STATEMENT of W. E. FirzGeraup, Executive Srecretary, Foop INpuUsTRY 
ComMITTEE, Detroit, MIcH. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am W. E. Fitzgerald, execu- 
tive secretary of the Food Industry Committee of Detroit. So that you may 
understand our reason for being before your honorable body, I will briefly out- 
line to you the structure of the Food Industry Committee. This organization 
was formed many years ago when we were in the midst of the depression in the 
1930’s and at that time we were of considerable assistance in the handling of 
food stamps. The committee represents all segments of the food industry— 
wholesalers, supermarkets—and in its entirety has some 20 different segments. 

The Food Industry Committee, together with the city of Detroit Welfare 
Department, has been endeavoring for the past 5 years to convince your honorable 
body, that the present method being used to distribute surplus commodities 
through the various welfare agencies is inefficient and far from being economical. 
We have, and still do contend, tnat the proper method would be the establish- 
ment of a food stamp program starting at the processing level and following 
through all normal business channels down to the consumer. This method of 
distributing surplus commodities would eliminate duplicate handling charges, 
storage charges, and, again, additional handling charges, when the commodities 
reach the retail level. 

There is no better or more efficient method of distribution existing in the 
country today, than that used by the food industry in all parts of the country. 
This is particularly true with regard to merchandise moving through national 
and local organizations. It is also becoming true as far as independent retail 
operators, who are members of voluntary groups or cooperatives. 

When we stop to realize that storage charges alone amount to $1 million per 
day, we are convinced that by eliminating this item alone, we would offset much 
of the cost on several of the surplus commodities. 

The question no doubt will be raised that, if a food stamp plan is placed in 
operation and the retailer furnishes the merchandise from his stock at the pre- 
vailing price, what amount of profit would the Government be paying? We 
believe that because of the prevailing methods of merchandising, and because 
of the character of the product, that that amount of profit would be quite small, 
in fact we believe that the elimination of storage charges would more than offset 
the small margin of profit that might be gained by the retailers. We in Detroit 
have perhaps had more experience in the operation of the present system than 
any other large market, and from that experience have developed quite a few 
reasons why we believe that it is uneconomical, and at times rather cumbersome. 

When we look at it from the standpoint of the welfare client, we certainly are 
causing them considerable inconvenience because in many instances they are 
unable to secure these surplus commodities at their local grocer, but have to 
drive several miles to the store that has been designated by the welfare depart- 
ment. This you will agree makes a serious hardship, particularly upon elderly 
persons. And it is extremely hard now with the welfare department refusing 
to permit welfare clients to drive their cars, although we have seen welfare clients 
drive up to one of these depots in a Cadillac automobile, it being a 1958 model. 
It is true that there are some who are chiselers and do everything that they can 
to take advantage of the present situation. We perhaps, have experienced 
more difficulties from unemployment than any other large market and have 
been willing as an industry, to perform the services that we do as a public service 
with no thought of profit. 

Our present fee for handling these commodities is 15 cents per welfare family 
and because of the unusual demands upon our store personnel, even for only the 
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2 days a month, we find that our cost in handling these orders amounts to 32% 
cents per family. Aside from that, the amount of food being given out to these 
clients does, to a certain degree, offset the economy of the food industry. While 
in the aggregate, the amount of money involved is $4,635,000, for the 12 months 
of 1958, it does not seem too much compared to the total volume in the Detroit 
area of approximately $1 billion. It still has a very serious effect upon the 
business of the small retail grocer. We have endeavored at all times to confine 
the majority of this movement through the independent small retailer, as we felt 
that it would be less detrimental than taking it away from him entirely. 

The thing that we are greatly concerned with is the fact, that regardless of 
some lower prices, the volume of the food distributed in January 1959 amounted 
to $550,000, as compared to $105,000, in January of 1958. If the trend con- 
tinues, the volume of the free food that is being taken away from the normal 
channels of commerce could be $6 million, in 1959. This is quite a slice to be 
taken out of the volume in the city of Detroit, and also represents a considerable 
amount of money upon which the State of Michigan does not collect a sales tax. 
In comparing our 15-cent charge that the retailer gets against the cost as given 
us by the welfare department on the operation of their one depot (which was 
established last summer because the retailers would not carry 10-pound sacks of 
flour) we find that it is costing the city 25 cents per welfare family. Another 
reason why this distribution of surplus foods is disrupting the economy of the 
city to a greater degree than many people realize. 

In reviewing the testimony that has been submitted at previous hearings, there 
are some statements made, particularly by the Department of Commerce, that 
should be refuted, and we believe that while the statements were made in good 
faith, we do not feel that they are predicated on actual experience. 

During the hearings of 1958, the department, through Mr. True D. Morse, 
stated that a food stamp plan must involve large expenditures. We agree that 
there will be some expenses, but not to a degree that he estimated. By eliminating 
the various handling charges that we have mentioned above, the Government 
would save well over $1 million a day and be using normal stocks from the retailers 
shelves. We would help to eliminate much of the surplus and therefore would 
have a direct effect on the major surplus problems, particularly corn, wheat and 
no doubt to a certain degree on cotton surplus. 

We again wish to suggest that the Department of Agriculture contact various 
food processors and wholesalers together with the national chain groups and the 
large supermarket operations in the various major markets and I am quite con- 
fident that from their wealth of experiences, the distribution of these surplus 
commodities could be well placed within the normal distribution plans that they 
now have. At the present time, few of the larger operators are anxious to get 
into the program, because of the necessity of confining almost all of their activities 
on the days of distribution of this program to the detriment of their normal busi- 
ness. Under a stamp plan this distribution could take place every day in the 
normal shopping center of the client. 

Our research has confirmed our thinking that throughout the country the 
distribution of the surplus foods has been disastrous to many smaller independent 
operators, as it apparently is impossible for them to compete with the Government 
in supplying this food. 

Under the present plan of distributing surplus foods, the welfare department has 
of course, endeavored to spread the distribution in convenient spots throughout the 
city. However, because of the fact that the bulk of the welfare cases are in areas 
that do not have large stores, it has been necessary to assign this distribution to 
supermarkets and some chain stores that can accommodate at least 60 to 70 fam- 
ilies ata minimum. This means that in some areas the welfare client will have to 
go 3 or 4 miles to pick up their groceries, and now a recent order by the welfare 
department has deprived these people of their cars, if they have one. And this 
certainly will have a serious effect on people securing this food. Tnis however, 
could be avoided by a stamp plan that would place the merchandise in the average 
corner grocery store. 

The possibilities are, that with conditions as they are, that these unfortunates 
will have no means at all to avail themselves of thisfood. Therefore, we sincerely 
hope that this committee will immediately recommend the passage of legislation to 
place all surplus food on a stamp plan. 

We have read with considerable interest, an article that appeared in the Detroit 
Free Press on March 6, 1959, by Victor Riesel, pertaining to the distribution of 
surplus foods to needy people. We agree witn the statements made by Mr. 
Riesel, that we are closely approaching the time when there will be extreme want 
in the midst of prosperity. 
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Much of the trouble that he mentioned in this article can be avoided by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Commodity Credit Corporation, releasing this 
vast supply of surplus foods through normal business channels and make it avail- 
able to all people on a food stamp plan. By moving it through normal channels, 
the Government will escape much of the expense that they now pay for storage, 
transportation and the interest on the money involved, while these surplus com- 
modities remain in storage. It is estimated that these extraordinary expenses 
will amount to $850 million, this year. These costs of course, are over and above 
the value of the commodities themselves. Certainly we can well afford to release 
this food to our own people. It is estimated that by June 1960, the value of the 
surplus commodities will reach $10% billion. Therefore, a food stamp plan that 
could economically distribute a billion dollars worth of this food throughout the 
country certainly is a small contribution for the Government to make. 

Since preparing the above part of our statement, we have been checking with 
many of our operators and interested persons and we find that there seems to be 
some disgruntled persons who complain about the type of food that is being given 
to them. We believe that there is some cause for complaint, particularly as it 
applies to corn meal and in some instances white flour. The average welfare client 
seldom, if ever, is in a position to efficiently handle white flour, because there is a 
lack of shortening and undoubtedly, few if any of them have any yeast. This 
precludes their baking bread, and on today’s markets, bread is being sold much 
cheaper than the housewife can produce it. In our opinion therefore, much of 
this flour and corn meal is being wasted and misused. However, a general stamp 
program that would apply to all persons on a diet that is insufficient for their health 
and welfare undoubtedly could use this flour to an advantage. 

We experienced the previous food stamp plan during the early recession in 
the 1930’s and we are quite confident that by the use of stamps, these tremendous 
surpluses would be sharply reduced by the purchasing of these foods by all con- 
sumers. This program would go a long ways toward correcting the improper 
diets and by permitting them to move through normal business channels from 
the processor down to the consumer through retail stores. We would win the 
support of the industry and they would cooperate 100 percent in making the 
program effective. 

We have suggested many times during the past 5 or 6 years that either the 
Department of Agriculture or the Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
get together with food processors, distributors (both wholesale and retail) and 
present the problem to them. We feel confident that because of the experiences 
that they have all had and the fact that the distribution of food today through 
normal channels is highly inefficient, that the industry could be of immense 
value in producing a workable, efficient and not too expensive program for the 
disposal of surplus foods that should not be lying idle, but be made available for 
all of our people. re — 

It is our private opinion that it is a moral obligation on the part of all of us 
to see that all Americans should enjoy the benefits of the abundances of the United 
States. 

Mr. FitzGeraLtp. When this plan was first—when the surplus foods 
were first brought into Detroit, the city didn’t know just which way 
to move, and I have known Mr. Ryan for a great many years, and he 
called us and we got our entire group together, and we agreed to 
handle the distribution of this food through our stores one day a 
month, or two days, whichever they would require. 

Well, the first couple of years that was all right, but we started im- 
mediately and asked that it be put on a food stamp plan so that in- 
stead of 155 stores, there would be 3,000 stores—— 

Senator Humpnrey. That is right. 

Mr. FitzGeravp (continuing). That it would be available at. 

When you see these elderly people walk mile after mile because 
they don’t have any automobiles—the Welfare Department, it takes 
the automobile away from them. 

Mr. Ryan. We take it away from them. 

Mr. Fitzaeratp. Where they can go around the corner and follow 
their nose and a little independent man, when vou realize that this 
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method of distribution today is taking some, around seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars a month away from the retail grocer, that 
is a lot of groceries. 

We are not interested from a profit standpoint or volume. But we 
do worry about the loss of contact with his own people, which he loses 
under this plan. 

I think if we can get it in the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department, the Welfare Department certainly can set up better 
standards and different types of food than they are getting today. 

For instance, they are giving them 10-pound bags of flour. They 
have no shortening. What are they going.to use it for? A lot of 
it is being wasted. 

The same thing with cornmeal. 

Senator Humpurey. You see now we could have had shortening, 
because we had all kinds of vegetable oil. 

Mr. Firzeeravp. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. I have gone through this thing for months. 
You know my State produces large amounts of soya beans, we have 
large amounts of soya bean oil. There is also cottonseed oil. There 
are several different kinds of oils, corn oil and so forth, out of which 
you can make shortening. 

Mr. Firzceratp. When they run out of shortening then they give 
them the flour. 

Senator Humpurey. It all could have been processed and it could 
have balanced off, as you are pointing out there. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. As a proper diet. 

Senator Humpurey. And proper selection of foods for a good diet. 

Mr. FitzGeraup. That is right. They have done so many things 
that are contrary to good business practices, particularly in the food 
industry. The food industry throughout the country has the most 
efficient method of distribution of any other industry, because it is 
liquid, it has to be taken care of-every day, and if this merchandise 
were permitted to move from the processor right through the normal 
channels on a stamp plan—and I sweated this original stamp plan 
out in the citv of Detroit when we had it, and it worked very well—I 
think they will eliminate a great deal of their expense. 

For instance, they process butter in 60-pound blocks, send it into 
a warehouse, freeze it, pay storage charges in and out, transportation 
back to the fellow who is going to put it in 1-pound blocks for them. 

Why not do that at the source, let it move down the line. 

One man raised a question, well, what brand? We don’t care 
what brand, it is butter, per se. Mrs. Jones comes in with a stamp 
and he gives her a pound of butter and then redeems the stamp. 

Senator Humpnrey. Exactly. 

Mr. FitzGeraup. We would have no charge to the city of Detroit 
as we are now, 15 cents a family. That would eliminate $60 to $70 
thousand a year in their expense. The only degree of Government 
regulation would be on the fist of commodities that were available, 
eligible for the stamp. 

Mr. Ryan. Published every month. 

Mr. Fitzceraup. The thing is only to get the industry together. 

Senator Humpnrey. The trouble is, my friends, you are talking 
good sense. 
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Mr. Firzceratp. We have done it for 6 years, and I have written 
you a good many times. 

Senator Humpurey. I know you have 

Mr. Firzceraup. Those are the facts. These are my own ex- 
periences. 

Senator Humpurey. Let me hear that again. One of the things 
vou say is we ought to get the food industry “together and discuss this 
problem of distribution. 

Mr. Frrzceraup. Yes, and I can give you men, and when I get 
home I will write you and give you the names of the men I think the 
Congress should contact. We have got some of the finest grocery 
men in the world. 

Senator Humpurey. And your idea would be that once a month 
the Health, Education, and Welfare issue a publication as to the 
foods that would be eligible for food stamps? 

Mr. Firzcreraup. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. An individual would get his stamp from the 
same agencies that currently handle his other form of assistance. 

Mr. Firzceraup. That is right. Then he goes into his corner 
grocer any day. 

Senator Humpurey. Any day, and buys what he needs. 

Mr. Firzgeravp. Thatisright. When we first started this program 
we put a hundred and some families through this one produce store. 
For two days they didn’t have a regular customer in the store. 

Mr. Ryan. The present distribution. 

Mr. FitzgeraLp. The present distribution. 

Mr. Ryan. We put as many as 800 or 900 people in 1 store once a 
month. As a matter of fact, I would like to make an issue of this, in 
the 155 stores in Detroit we are using we make a distribution once a 
month. Flour comes in 10-pound bags. If you are distributing that 
commodity, for example, to 800 people, that means 800 10- pound 
bags in that the merchant must have some place in his premises for 
that one day’s distribution, and they haven’t got space to do that. 
So we are not taking advantage of Hour in the grocery stores. We 
are in the depot. 

In this other program, every grocer has flour on his shelf, and every 
pound of flour he has got in there is surplus, and if you are fe eding 
that to people distributed around the community in 3,000 stores over 
a 30-day period, he can handle it, and I think this is typical of other 
commodities that will be available from time to time. 

Mr. Firzaerap. Senator, today I am willing to say this to you: 
If this committee can set up a program and can get it financed, and 
you want to use the city of Detroit as a pilot on a stamp program, we 
will help you and we will make it work. 

Senator Humpurey. That is what I wanted to do. 

Mr. Firazcerautp. We will make it work. 

Senator Humpurey. We have been urging the Department to let us 
have a pilot operation—one or two or a half dozen, just to show that 
the food stamp plan would work. 

Mr. FirzGera.p. This is the only major city in the country which 
took the stand. 
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Senator Humpurey. How long are you in Washington? 

Mr. FirzGeRaLp. We will be here until tomorrow. 

Senator Humpurey. I hope you will go over to the Department of 
Agriculture and tell them to make one of these programs work, and if 
they won’t, to move over and let you do it. 

Mr. Firzaeravp. I have sat on their front porch until I am tired, 
Senator. I am getting old. 

Senator Humpurey. You don’t look too old to me. 

Mr. Fitzgerautp. Do you know how old I am? I am 68. 

Mr. Ryan. I want to make one more observation before I go. 
This present distribution, it was pointed out this morning that Chicago 
isnotinit. I think it is disgraceful, really, that Chicago shouldn’t be 
in it. But Chicago is not the only town that isn’t in it, and they are 
not in it because they are not going to go through this kind of business 
to make a distribution and to pay the expenses involved, and I am 
convinced that on a stamp plan that they would be in up to their 
necks, which cuts into the surpluses, and that is something we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. Firzceratp. You might want that for your own personal file. 

Senator Humpurey. I am very glad to have this, because I am 
going to have a few words to say down in the Senate today about this 
program. 

Mr. Firzarraup. We will support you in every possible way, 
Senator, to get a stamo plan into the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Depar tment, and I think out of it all will come a better diet and we 
will have fulfilled the moral obligation we have that there will be no 
hungry people in this country. 

Senator Humpurey. If we can get improved commodity distribu- 
tion now, get it over into the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, get some extra funds to balance off this diet, and get some 
funds to aid on a cost-sharing basis with localities and the Federal 
Government, and then, I would say, a pilot project or two of some on 
the food stamp plan to get it underway, we would be making progress. 

Mr. FirzgerRauD. Emil Mazey will tell you we do the impossible in 
Detroit, and we can do this impossible, we can have an operation. 

Senator Humpurey. Gentlemen, I am grateful to you, and if there 
is nothing more we will conclude the hearing. 

Senator Harr. I would like to submit for the record an excellent 
statement on the surplus food distribution program as it operates in 
Michigan as viewed by one of the major private social welfare groups 
in the State. 

Mr. Francis J. Coomes, executive secretary of the Catholic Charities 
of Michigan, has prepared this statement after a series of field trips 
across the State which have taken him to a great many of the counties 
affected by the food distribution program. 

Mr. Coomes is director of a statewide coordinating agency serving 
the charitable organizations in each of the five dioceses in Michigan. 
The views expressed in this statement appear to be in consonance 
with those of many other private welfare groups. 

Senator Humpnurey. It will be inserted as part of the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT FILep By Francis J. Coomes, Executive Secretary, CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES OF MIcHIGAN, LANSING, MICH. 


The State of Michigan ranked second among the various States with respect 
to the amount of people receiving surplus commodities in 1958. During the 
severe periods of the 1957—58 recession in Michigan, when unemployment reached 
a peak of 16.4 percent, the surplus commodities program enabled thousands of 
families to supplement inadequate diets. If this program was not available to 
needy Michigan residents, especially during the 1957-58 recession, indeed, a 
program similar to it would have had to be established. 

However, notwithstanding the wide utilization of surplus commodities in 
Michigan, there are three major problem areas in this program, which if corrected, 
would increase the social welfare impact of this program immensely. These 
problem areas are: (1) Eligibility standards; (2) distribution, and (3) amounts 
and kinds of foodstuffs available. 

(1) Eligibility standards.—The U.S. Department of Agriculture, on February 1, 
1956, approved the following eligibility scale for Michigan citizens which approxi- 
mates Michigan public assistance budgets: 


Rperson.. oo ok en ieee ee Sere 8 ithe ck bee sete i ee Oe $100—$125 
ek a er a i ra a ie ear lc dt ns ee eel 160— 185 
DIN SiR ches Atlee Aah, eo a ee a a al EE el de 200— 225 
4 persons Ie esc a aaa a ge ih gt a Naat ....... 240— 265 
5 persons REA eRe Md flee ee We eee at J omiiweees . 270— 295 
RON CIRO iid s onidin nn nian cdbdedeciens piniekue 35 


Applicants for surplus commodities with total liquid assets in excess of three 
times the monthly scale are ineligible for surplus foods. 

Undoubtedly, this scale was provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to serve as a guidepost to the States and their local units for certification purposes. 
However, it has in a number of counties, been interpreted in a manner to exclude 
a large group of low income families from participating in America’s abundant 
agricultural surplus. For example, in 1959, 74 of Michigan’s 83 counties and 
the city of Detroit were participating in the surplus commodities program. The 
total breakdown by county in relation to the 1956 U.S. Department of Agriculture 
scale is as follows: 


Counties 
eR AOROIIRIRR fo cht tat ek el or Bn ew eras bt 25 
nN a a as St leas 15 
C. Scale lower than minimum or maximum____________- ee ate en ate ae 34 


In the counties that utilized a scale lower than minimum or maximum, in many 
cases county standards of direct relief were used. These standards in many 
instances apply only to destitute and extreme hardship cases. Also, in a number 
of counties, low income groups such as pensioners and the unemployed are not 
eligible to receive commodities. Many counties, on the other hand, have been 
able to satisfy low income groups by disregarding the scale entirely or applying 
their own interpretations. 

The net result of this unrealistic liquid assets standard is that needy people 
are penalized for living in the wrong county. We would support strongly a 
proposal to require more realistic and uniform standards in relation to eligibility. 

(2) Distribution —The problem of distribution has a double impact on the 
surplus commodities program at the local level. 

A. County funds available for distribution in many Michigan counties are 
extremely limited. This had necessitated the establishment of a central county 
distribution center. 

B. The central distribution center has tended to work a hardship on those with- 
out transportation and our elderly citizens who are unable to leave their neigh- 
borhood. From a human standpoint, a food stamp plan similar to the one used 
in the late thirties would be a desirable method of distribution. However, it is 
quite clear that more money is needed by the counties to provide a more adequate 
system of distribution. 

(3) Amount and kind of foods.—In Michigan, we hear a variety of comments 
with respect to the shortage of cheese, navy beans, and meats. Rice and flour 
seem to exist in superabundance. Any proposal which would enable surplus 
recipients to receive a more varied selection of surplus commodities and in greater 
quantities would be beneficial. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is our belief that the surplus commodities program, because of the impact on 
the needy of this country, should be administered by the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department. It is felt that the confusing situations with respect to 
eligibility requirements could be handled more properly by HEW. The State of 
Michigan has recently transferred the administration of the surplus commodities 
program from the department of administration to the department of social 
welfare. 

Senate bill 1884 proposes the above change in administration of the surplus 
commodities program in addition to making available funds for distribution by 
local welfare authorities. Also, the bill provides for the purchase of the kinds. 
of foods necessary for a balanced diet. ’ 

For these three reasons, Catholic Charities of Michigan supports Senate bill 
1884. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. David Whatley will have included in the 
record his statement as if delivered. 

Senator Randolph and Senator Hennings and others intend to file 
statements for the record. 

We will keep the record open until Friday for them and for anyone 
else who may wish to file. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows: 

STATEMENT FILED BY Hon. Wayne Morse, a U.S. SENaTOR FROM THE 

STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Chairman, it is with great pleasure that I testify today in support of 8. 
1844, the Food Distribution Act of 1959. I am a cosponsor of the bill and I 
support it because in my judgment, it will provide for a workable plan to meet 
human needs here at home in a manner that is more effective than the operation 
at present of our surplus foods program. 

Since the bill would transfer the jurisdiction over a portion of the surplus food 
program from the Department of Agriculture and vest it in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, one can expect that it will be received coolly by 
the Department of Agriculture. This is understandable. However, in terms of 
the human needs that exist, I feel we havea duty to take such action as will assure 
that the bountiful production of our farms is placed within reach of those low- 
income families who can with profit to their health and welfare, make good use 
of it. Certainly members of families receiving public assistance are among the 
first who should be enabled to get surplus food stocks. 

Recent hearings on the problems of hungry children in the District of Columbia 
have convinced me that need for food exists in this large city and a similar situa- 
ation probably prevails in hundreds, possibly thousands of communities elsewhere 
in the Nation. 

In the elementary grade school age group alone, according to a letter received 
from the Director of the Department of Public Welfare on May 27, 1959, in 
Washington there are estimated to be 10,500 children now receiving surplus foods 
consisting of cornmeal, dried milk, flour, rice, and butter. I am informed that 
cheese is no longer available but that it is hoped that powdered eggs will be added 
starting in July. 

When it is realized that here in the District an estimated 10,650 families with 
34,000 children exist at or below the very low public assistance standard of income, 
the problem begins to assume its proper magnitude. Philip Stoddard Brown in 
his column in the Washington Post of May 25, 1959, revealed 70,000 men, women, 
and children, about one in 12 of the District residents, simply, to use his own 
words ‘‘do not have income to buy as much food, clothing, and other essentials 
as is provided relief recipients under the standards now in effect.’’ This is a 
shocking situation which should be rectified. S. 1844 provides a procedure which 
will permit us to take the steps to correct the situation. 

I have spoken about the District, but the problem is not confined to the District. 
I have had inquiries from the public assistance authorities in Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., as to how they might participate in the program. With your permission, 
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Mr. Chairman, I shall incorporate at this point in my statement, copies of corre- 
spondence with the Department relative to the problem raised by Mr. Metler 
of Klamath Falls, Oreg., and the departmental replies to him and to Miss Jeanne 
Jewett, State administrator of public welfare of Oregon. 

The reorganization of function which would follow upon enactment of 8. 1844 
should prove most healthy. The U.S. Department of Agriculture would be 
relieved of a task to which it is not particularly adapted and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare would be given a responsibility which falls 
within its scope of operation. The ultimate gainers, it appears to me of this 
reorganization, would be the destitute whose needs could be met more quickly, 
and the farmers who would be assured that their work was relieving human misery 
and hunger instead of being stored in sterile surplus bins. 

I urge that serious consideration be given by the subcommittee to the measure 
and that it be reported favorably from the full committee at an early date. 





KiaMaATH Fauus, OrEc., April 1, 1959. 
Senator WayNE Morse 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing you at this time with regard to surplus 
food items that might possibly be made available to the welfare department in 
our county and also other counties within our State. I am serving as a member 
of the Klamath County Welfare Commission and firmly believe that if we can 
obtain certain items for our welfare recipients that no doubt it will give them a 
better standard of living. We also believe that there are many of the old-age 
pension recipients and seasonal workers who are residents of this area who are 
not eligible for benefits under the welfare regulations and code and that these 
people need help in a like manner. 

I would appreciate any information that you may be able to give us as quickly 
as possible that may enable us to carry out a program to bring about better 
living conditions fer our people and your people in other countries in the State 
or Oregon. 

Yours very truly, 


, 


MetTLER Bros., 
Everett E. Metler. 


DEPARTMENT OF ACRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate. 
Dear Senator Morse: Thank you for your letter of April 24, with enclosures. 
The Food Distribution Division has written directly to Mr. Everett E, Metler 
of Klamath Falls, as you requested, giving him information about the present 
availability of surplus foods for welfare distribution, and telling him how Klamath 
County may participate in the program. 
A copy of this letter was sent to Miss Jeanne Jewett, of Portland. 
We are enclosing copies of the letters to Mr. Metler and Miss Jewett, as well 
as the pamphlet mentioned in the correspondence. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE L. Miter, Assistant Secretary. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1959. 
Mr. Everett E. METLER, 
METLER Bros., 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 


Dear Mr. Metter: The Honorable Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from Oregon, 
has asked us to write you in connection with your recent inquiry about the 
availability of surplus foods for distribution to needy familes in Klamath County. 

The surplus food items now in Federal inventory and available for donation 
to authorized State agencies for distribution to needy families and individuals, 
whom State and local public welfare agencies have certified to be in need of food 
assistance, are butter, nonfat dry milk, rice, wheat flour and cornmeal. 
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As you indicated in your letter to Senator Morse, no surplus distribution pro- 
gram for needy families has been authorized yet in your State. Participation in 
this program is voluntary, with each State having the prerogative of inaugurating 
a welfare distribution program, or not, according to its own desires and judgment. 
The Department of Finance and Administration, which now distributes federally 
donated foods to nonprofit charitable institutions, such as hospitals, homes for 
the aged, child-care centers, orphanages, and summer camps for children, recently 
indicated to our area office in San Francisco that the welfare distribution program 
will not be started any time soon, due to general economic recovery in the State. 

County and other local public welfare agencies wishing to participate in the 
surplus food program must make appropriate arrangements with the intended 
or authorized State distributing agency which, in this instance, will be the Depart- 
ment of Finance and Administration. For current information on this situation, 
you may write to Mr. Wakefield B. Walker, chief, surplus property section, 
1965 Taft Street, in Salem. If the State Welfare Commission or the Governor 
decides to inaugurate the program, and surplus foods are requested for this pur- 
pose, the U.S. Department of Agriculture will be glad to donate available surplus 
products and ship them free to the State distributing agency. 

We are enclosing a pamphlet about the distribution of surplus foods to eligible 
outlets, including needy families, which will give you additional information about 
the Department’s surplus disposal programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp P. Davts, 
Deputy Director, Food Distribution Division. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1959. 
Miss JEANNE JEWETT, 
State Administrator, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Miss Jewett: We are enclosing a copy of our letter to Mr. Everett E. 
Metler, 2 member of the Klamath County Welfare Commission. 

The Honorable Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from Oregon, requested us to 
write Mr. Metler in reply to his inquiry about the availability of Federally donated 
surplus foods for distribution to needy families in Klamath County and elsewhere 
in your State. Senator Morse suggested that we might wish to write you also 
about surplus foods, in the event that you may be interested in a similar way 
about this matter. 

We have indicated to Mr. Metler t1e surplus food items w ich are currently 
available for distribution in domestic welfare programs, and explained how 
local public welfare agencies may receive surplus foods for that purpose. 

A copy of the pamphlet, which we mentioned in the final paragraph of our letter 
to Mr. Metler, is enclosed for further clarification of the Department’s surplus 
disposal programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp P. Davis, 
Deputy Director, Food Distribution Division. 





SraTEMENT FILED By Hon. Toomas C. HEenniNGs, a U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
Srate oF Missouri 


Mr. Chairman, in this era of plenty or, as I should say, this era of more than 
plenty, it is shocking to realize that millions of Americans do not have enough 
to eat. Shocking to realize that millions of American parents face hunger not 
only for themselves, but for their children. 

As shocking as this might be, it is nonetheless, a hard cold fact that Americans 
suffering malnutrition are estimated to number between 7 and 17 millions. The 
specific figures are unimportant. What is important is the fact that many 
Americans suffer malnutrition at a time when the Nation is faced with the problem 
of what to do with some $6 billion worth of agricultural surpluses. 

The number of Americans suffering malnutrition makes clear the inadequacies 
of the present commodity distribution program. Under this program, surplus 
supplies which are held by the Federal Government can be donated to counties 
which request them. Foods presently available are limited, however, to wheat 
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flour, butter, dried eggs, dry milk, cornmeal and rice. The foods must be shipped 
prepaid to the counties in carload lots, and the costs of storage and distribution 
often are to expensive for the local community. 

Commenting on these difficulties in a letter to me on February 3, 1959, Mr. 
Proctor Carter, welfare director for the State of Missouri, said: ‘‘No doubt there 
are some persons in every county in Missouri who are in need of commodities 
but in such small numbers that a program under our present plan could not be 
justified.”’ 

At the time of his letter, only 65 percent of 180,284 Missourians who were certi- 
fied as eligible were receiving the donated commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, there are before this subcommittee several bills which would 
be a forward step toward alleviating hunger by distribution of surplus commodi- 
ties. Two of these are 8. 489 and 8. 663, which I joined in sponsoring earlier 
this session. Pending in the Senate Finance Committee is another bill (S. 618) 
to establish a national food stamp plan for surplus commodities. Bills such as 
these would help to remove a blot from the American scene—the blot of hunger 
amid plenty. 

The food stamp bill which I introduced, 8. 618, has the same general purpose 
as bills being considered by this subcommittee. It would provide each month 
food and fiber stamps worth $10 negotiable with local merchants all over the 
Nation for groceries, cotton, and woolen goods. The stamps could be used to 
buy any goods which in that month are selling below their parity prices. A 
partial list of such commodities for May 1959, would include milk, peanuts, oats, 
soybeans, sw eetpotatoes, grapefruit, lemons, apples, chickens, eggs, hogs, lambs, 
and turkeys. Eligible for such stamps would be recipients of: Old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to blind, or aid to the disabled as provided for 
under social security; and recipients of State assistance or people certified by 
the State as being needy individuals. 

Legislation such as this has a tnreefold purpose. It obviously will help the 
needy, since it adds $10 monthly to the purchasing power of families receiving 
public assistance. It helps the farmers because it broadens the market for their 
products, and it helps local storekeepers because it adds to the purchasing power 
of their poorest customers. 

I am aware the Department of Agriculture is opposed to all of the bills being 
considered by this subcommittee. I was interested to note, therefore, in a De- 
partment of Agriculture fact sheet issued in April 1958, the comment that: 

“While the Department of Agriculture stands ready to supplement State and 
local welfare programs through surplus food donations, it must be recognized that 
one of the Department’s basic responsibilities is to prevent surpluses from devel- 
oping.” 

Clearly, the increased consumption which would result under the various food 
stamp bills would help to slow the accumulation of surpluses. In addition, as 
you well know, the Department of Agriculture is in the untenable position of 
opposing an expanded program of food distribution under its jurisdiction as 
being a welfare program, while at the same time opposing giving up its jurisdic- 
tion over such a welfare program. For these reasons, I hope this subcommittee 
will adopt legislation for some sort of improved distribution to the needy of surplus 
food products. 





U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 12, 1959. 
Hon. OLIN JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Production, Marketing, and Stabilization 
of Prices, Committee on Agriculture, U'.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHaArrRMAN: Hearings on food distribution programs conducted by 

your subcommittee represent recognition of one of the tragic paradoxes of modern 
America: Thousands of tons of unused food surpluses are stored expensively in 
the same land where thousands of persons are hungry and undernourished. 
" T wish to express my concurrence with the views expressed by Senator John 
Kennedy in behalf of 8. 1884, one of the bills before your subcommittee designed 
to assist in remedying this situation. Senator Kennedy is the principal sponsor 
of this measure; I am pleased to be a cosponsor. 
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I do not need to recite the inadequacies of the present food surplus distribution 
programs; pictures of crowded grain storage bins and empty kitchen cupboards 
are dramatically presented by the statistics which have been submitted previously. 
I only wish to urge that the committee give full consideration to the obvious 
failures of the present program and the beneficial results which would be derived 
from the changes which enactment of S. 1884 would bring. I think these points 
should be stressed in comparing the program now in effect and the provisions of 
S. 1884: 

1. The present program is under the jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture. This food distribution authority is discretionary and has been all too 
little used. §. 1884 would place the responsibility for distribution of food com- 
modities in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, where it could 
correctly be administered as a welfare program and not, as seems to be the present 
case, as a storage and waste disposal program. 

2. Current administrative practice give no consideration to nutritional and 
dietetic needs of surplus food recipients. In addition to placing this problem 
in the hands of qualified experts in the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment, S. 1884 would authorize $150 million for purchase of necessary food items 
such as milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables, and meats, to provide balanced meals. 

3. Under the existing program, some communities are unable to participate 
because of storage and distribution costs. 8S. 1884 would provide financial assist- 
ance to aid local welfare agencies in transporting, storing, and distributing foods 
made available under the program. 

The full grain bins of America’s agricultural overabundance offer a ready 
source of food to feed those who are unable for reasons of health, economic distress, 
or age to obtain an adequate diet. The program now in effect does not allow full 
realization of the potential reduction in human suffering inherent in this simple 
fact. I urge the subcommittee to give careful consideration to the provisions of 
S. 1884 as amore efficacious approach to this problem. 

I hope this letter may be helpful as a part of the hearing record of your sub- 
commitiee. 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp L. NEuBERGER, U.S. Senator. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Hon. Pau. H. Dovauas, a U.S. Senator FROM THE S#aTE 
or ILLINOIS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
of being able to present my views on the need for favorable consideration by the 
subcommittee of S. 489, a bill to facilitate the distribution of surplus foods prod- 
ucts to needy families in the United States. 

The general purpose of the bill is twofold: (1) to make a wider use of our surplus 
foods available to our needy, and (2) to insure a domestic use of part of our surplus 
foods prior to shipment abroad for donation for foreign relief purposes—or sales 
for foreign currencies. The bill in addition sets minimum standards of partici- 
pation by the Secretary of Agriculture in carrying out the program, i.e., the bill 
authorizes and directs the Secretary of Agriculture to use not less than $50 million 
during the fiseal year ending June 30, 1959, and not less than $100 million during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, for the purchase of such agricultural foods, 
commodities and products. 

There is a real need for the benefits established by the bill as shown by the ex- 
panded use of the program since its inception during the fall of 1954. Department 
of Agriculture reports show original participation by only 223 counties in the 
Nation with less than 1 million needy persons obtaining surplus foods. Partici- 
pation during April of this year includes 1,200 counties and an additional 165 cities 
with a total of 6.2 million persons certified as eligible for surplus foods. This is 
an expanding program and I| believe it should be further expanded to help feed 
the hungry here at home. Where there is need for these foods I believe we should 
make our surplus foods available on the home front. 

Permit me for a brief moment to point up for the committee the use of the 
program in my own State of Illinois and to recommend at this point that wider 
use of the surplus food program in Illinois be carried out. Surplus foods are 
made available in Illinois other than for school lunch programs in five types of 
welfare programs: (1) old-age assistance, (2) aid to blind, (3) aid to dependent 
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children, (4) permanently and totally disabled persons, and (5) general assist- 
ance. Since 1955, the start of the surplus food program, the record shows: 


























| | | | | 
Type of assistance June 1955 June 1956 | June 1957 June 1958 | April 1959 
Old-age assistance..........-.2...--------.] 95, 315 90,831 | 86,510 81, 844 | 78, 400 
re peageninadel 3, 557 | 3, 454 | 3, 416 3, 238 3, 185 
Aid to department children_ ee 80, 494 | 97, 923 107, 326 124, 163 138, 084 
Permanent and total disabled_- eonne=e| 6, 047 9, 477 12, 903 17, 387 | 18, 250 
EE SID idioddickcngvbewidence 52, é 58, 167 66, 847 105, 604 135, 644 
i ittattinikntancnigendalipeerainnest | 267, 913 259, 852 277, 002 332, 236 , 373, 563 








I also believe, to the extent of the availability of our surplus foods, that our 
needy individuals and families should share in a wider range of foods. The pro- 
gram, in the past, has supplied mainly flour, cornmeal, and rice and some nonfat 
dry milk. We have other surplus foods, such as butter, cheese, canned meats, 
dried eggs which would greatly improve the existing diets of our unfortunate 
people in need. S. 489 authorizes a better share for our needy people in all of our 
food surpluses. 

S. 489, which I have cosponsored, is a bill which will fill a pressing need for 
many of our people located in most of our States. During April 1959, 44 of our 
States and the District of Columbia participated in the existing surplus food dis- 
tribution program. The bill will expand the program and do a better job for 
those whose needs we must help meet. I urge the committee to favorably con- 
sider S. 489. We cannot rest easily with mountains of food in warehouses and 
little children tightening their belts from hunger at the same time. 


STATEMENT FILED By Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WesT VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, my able colleague from 
West Virginia, Senator Robert C. Byrd, has testified eloquently in behalf of S. 
663, a bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire additional food 
commodities for distribution to needy persons. We were associates in the prepara- 
tion and original sponsorship of this measure. I desire to associate myself com- 
pletely with the testimony heretofore given to this subcommittee by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from West Virginia. I subscribe to the cogent facts he 
noted in his testimony as reasons why it is highly important that legislation of 
this nature be enacted. 

Subsequent to the introduction of S. 663, the Senators from West Virginia 
joined the junior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennedy) in the cosponsor- 
ship of S. 1884, a bill to transfer the administration of the program for distribution 
of surplus agricultural food commodities to needy persons, and for other purposes. 

It is my belief, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, that the most 
eloquent testimony in behalf of a need to change the administration of surplus food 
commodity distribution from the control of the the Department of Agriculture to, 
hopefully, a more realistic and, again hopefully, a more sympathetic administra- 
tion under the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, will be found in an 
exchange of correspondence between the members of the West Virginia delegation 
in the Congress and the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

On April 24, 1959, I was one of several Members of the Congress from West 
Virginia who addressed the Secretary of Agriculture by letter to request a food 
substitution for butter, when the latter product becomes unavailable for distri- 
bution to the needy. I wrote to Secretary Benson as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Secretary: The probability that butter soon will become unavail- 
able as a surplus food commodity for distribution through the program adminis- 
tered by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture 
has been brought to my attention. 

“Tf and when this regrettable circumstance should occur, the diet afforded 
under the surplus food distribution program will be pathetically in imbalance. 

“Tt is urgently recommended, therefore, that action be taken as promptly as 
possible to have surplus peanut stores processed into peanut butter and other 
suitable items processed into shortening, both to be made available for distribution 
through the usual channels. 

“Sincerely, 
“JENNINGS RANpo.puH, U.S. Senate.’ 
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On May 7, 1959, over the signature of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Marvin L. McLain, I received the following “global’’ appraisal of the status of 
peanuts and other fats and oils—a statistical summary as inflexible and cold as 
the diet of the needy eligible to receive surplus commodities is inadequate—and 
I request that it be printed at this point in my testimony. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate. 


DeaR SENATOR RaNbDovpH: This replies to your letter of April 24, 1959, about 
supplementing the available supplies of dairy products with other food fats and 
oils in the domestic donations for school lunch and welfare uses. 

Commodity Credit Corporation bought 47 million pounds of butter in the first 
quarter of 1959. Its purchases of 10 million pounds in the first half of April were 
considerably larger than a year earlier. The commercial storage holdings are un- 
usually large for this early in the season. In view of this situation we are continu- 
ing to donate butter for use in all eligible domestic outlets, including school lunches, 
charitable institutions, and needy persons, 

As surplus peanuts are moving without difficulty into the market for crushing 
into oil or for export, we do not feel that it is advisable to process peanut butter 
for surplus disposal at this time. Also, we doubt that it is advisable to undertake 
donation of other fats and oils on the basis of present supply and market prospects. 

Commodity Credit Corporation acquired approximately 117 million pounds of 
crude cottonseed oil and 58 million pounds of refined cottonseed oil under 1958 
crop cottonseed price supports. All of the crude and 17.6 million pounds of the 
refined oil has been sold for export. The remainder should be sold in the near 
future. 

Apparently, the only surplus of fats and oils on a world basis which may exist 
at the end of our current marketing year on next September 30 will be any soy- 
beans acquired and carried over by Commodity Credit Corporation from the 1958 
crop. At 60 to 70 million bushels, this would represent about 660 to 770 million 
pounds of oil. This compares with world use of fats and oils of some 60 billion 
pounds, or slightly over 1 percent of the annual level of world use. 

If conditions are average for world production of fats and oils in 1959, there 
might be a small addition to this surplus, but if any significant shortage should 
occur in any of the major producing areas, this surplus might readily be absorbed 
in the market. We believe it would be inadvisable to initiate donations until 
and unless there is a burdensome surplus which likely could not be disposed of 
otherwise. 

Sincerely, 
Marvin L. McLain, Assistant Secretary. 


The editors of the Charleston Gazette, a daily newspaper published at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., received a copy of Assistant Secretary McLain’s letter, and, in its 
issue of Saturday, May 30, 1959, commented on it editorially under the headline: 
‘At $20,000 a Year, Assistant Secretary Apparently Not Moved by Plight of 
Poor.”’ 

Because the Gazette’s editorial is an excellent answer to the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture’s reply to letters from West Virginia Members of the Congress in 
which pleas were made for a more realistic approach to meeting the nutritional 
needs of persons eligible for Government surplus food commodities, and because 
it represents a classic view of Department of Agriculture administration of the 
commodity distribution program, I request that this editorial also be published 
at this point in the record of hearings on 8. 1884 in connection with my testimony. 


“(From the Charleston Gazette, May 30, 1959] 


“‘Ar $20,000 a YEAR, AssISTANT SECRETARY APPARENTLY Not MOVED BY PLIGHT 
oF Poor 


‘“‘We don’t know Marvin L. McLain, Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. We'll give him the benefit of the doubt, though, 
and assume he’s a human being. 

‘‘He’ll never be able to prove it by the letter he wrote last week about the posi- 
bility of providing surplus peanuts to bolster the surplus commodities diet. 
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“The letter was odious with bureaucratic gobbledygook, but the substance of 
it was that there is no appreciable surplus of fats and oils ‘on a world basis.’ He 
therefore concluded that ‘it would be inadvisable to initiate donations until and 
unless there is a burdensome surplus which likely could not be disposed of 
otherwise.’ 

“We would like to remind McLain that the peanut butter requested for addition 
to surplus commodities would be used for people who are not getting enough to eat. 
The existence or nonexistence of a ‘world surplus’ is immaterial. The existence 
of starving children in West Virginia and elsewhere in the United States is a 
matter of demonstrable fact. 

“Assistant Secretary McLain is listed in the Official Register of the United 
States as receiving $20,000 a year from taxes paid by American citizens—maybe 
even some of them paid by people now on surplus commodities. He lives in 
Arlington, a pleasant suburb of the Nation’s Capital. He has two children and 
several grandchildren. 

‘“‘We wonder if the world surplus or lack of it would be of such moment to him 
if it were his own grandchildren whose growth was being stunted by a nutritionally 
deficient diet. 

“But then, as we said in the beginning, we'll assume he is human.”’ 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1959. 
Hon. Husperr H. HumpuHRey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Production, Marketing, and Stabilization 
of Prices, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Humpurey: First of all, I want to congratulate you and the 
other members of your subcommittee for undertaking such a thorough study 
of the many proposals introduced in the Senate for improving the present terribly 
inadequate method of distributing surplus food to needy Americans. The 
hearings of June 4, 5, and 8 reflect accurately the tremendous concern felt by 
everyone familiar with the operation of the present program over the tragic 
shortcomings and deplorable attitude of the Department of Agriculture in ad- 
ministering the food distribution program. 

You will probably remember that I testified at some length on this matter at 
special hearings which you conducted in the last Congress on the operations of 
Public Law 480. At that time, you expressed enthusiastic interest not only in 
the objectives of my suggestions for a food stamp plan but also in the details 
and actual mechanics of the food stamp bill I presented. I was delighted that 
you felt as I did, that such a proposal could be used successfully to get surplus 
food out of bulging Government storehouses and into the stomachs of the hungry. 

In view of that background, it occurred to me that it might be useful to this 
subcommittee now to have before it, in drafting legislation on this subject, the 
details of that particular bill in which you expressed so much interest in the last 
Congress. None of the Senate bills you are considering follows the same plan, 
although several of the bills, including one cosponsored by you and Senator 
Symington, have some similarities to it. Incidentally, my bill (H.R. 1359 in 
this Congress) is the one which the House Committee on Agriculture approved 
late in the last session and which a majority of the Members of the House voted 
for on a record vote last August 18. I am enclosing a copy of H.R. 1359 for 
inclusion in the printed record of your hearings of June 4, 5, and 8, along with 
this letter. 


WITNESSES GENERALLY AGREE ON FAULTS OF PRESENT PROGRAM 


The witnesses who have testified before your subcommittee during the 3 days of 
hearings were virtually unanimous in condemning the present food distribution 
program of the Department of Agriculture for these reasons: 

1. Lack of variety and diet balance in foods distributed under the program; 

2. Reluctance of the Department of Agriculture to use existing authority 
and section 32 funds to enlarge the variety of foods distributed to the needy; 

3. Antagonism of the Department of Agriculture generally toward any 
suggestions for improving the program. 

4. Extremely high cost to States and municipalities now participating in the 
distribution program, compared to the benefits obtained for the recipients; 
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5. Lack of uniformity in standards, eligibility, and coverage under the pro- 
gram (with only about one-third of the Nation’s counties participating). 

Your witnesses, almost without exception, agreed that to institute a food stamp 
plan or even to improve the present direct distribution program, a greater degree 
of sympathy and concern over the plight of the Nation’s needy was required on the 
part of the Federal officials distributing the food. It was suggested, and some of 
the bills provide, that the whole program be transferred to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Yet spokesmen for both Departments—Agriculture and HEW—flatly opposed 
such a transfer of the distrinution program, and it was pointed out in your hearings 
that the effect of such a transfer would be to require the duplicating establishment 
within HEW of functions in food acquisition and distribution which would still 
have to be performed in the Agriculture Department for the school lunch and other 
programs. 

SUGGESTED APPROACH COMMITTEE COULD USE 


I think H.R. 13859 ean solve this dilemma. I would urge that serious considera- 
tion be given in the subcommittee to the mechanics of H.R. 1359 for these reasons: 
1. H.R. 1359 does not call for transfer of food distribution to the needy from 
the Department of Agriculture to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, (therefore avoiding duplication or proliferation of bureaucratic func- 
tions) but does require joint determination of policies for food distribution by 
the Secretaries of Agriculture, of Labor, and of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Agriculture would administer food distribution as it now does; but 
policies would have to be set in consultation with officials of departments 
whose primary functions make them more familiar with and concerned about 
the plight of our needy and our unemployed. 

2. H.R. 1359 does not establish an administrative nightmare by setting any 
arbitrary amount or value of food to be distributed to each recipient each 
month; instead it provides for distribution through food stamps (through 
normal channels of trade) of appropriate foods as available to CCC or obtained 
under section 32. Thus, the program would continue to be primarily one to 
utilize agricultural surpluses already on hand or which should be removed 
from the market. But it would also provide machinery and incentive for a 
meaningful program of improving the diets of millions with not only the basic 
and storable commodities but with fresh fruits, vegetables, meat, eggs, poul- 
try, etc.—all items periodically eligible for section 32 purchase and removal. 

3. H.R. 1359 would cost very little over and above programs now in effect 
for surplus control or removal. All of us familiar with the school lunch pro- 
gram, for instance, know that section 32 funds have not been utilized to the 
extent they should be in purchasing the many items often in surplus. The 
funds for this are already available. So is the food. 

4. H.R. 1359 is the simplest of all the bills pending in either House of 
Congress for establishing a food stamp plan. It gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture the widest kind of (absolutely necessary) discretion in selecting 
the foods to be distributed each month. It provides a simple means for 
determining eligibility. It provides for automatic distribution of the stamps 
each month to at least 7 million or more of those eligible. It prevents 
diversion of the stamps for other than the use intended. 

§. H.R. 1359 also recognizes the need for further study of the ultimate 
seope of a successful food stamp or food allotment program, and provides a 
method for enabling Congress, after a reasonable trial period of a food stamp 
plan for the most needy, to determine intelligently how broadly the pro- 
gram should be widened to cover others of low income but not actually going 
hungry. 

May I, in conclusion, request that the subcommittee, in its executive sessions 
to draft legislation for submission to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and to the Senate as a whole, actually go through the provisions of H.R. 1359 
section-by-section to see if it achieves the purposes the members of the sub- 
committee have each said they want to achieve through a food distribution 
program. 

With warm regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Leonor K. (Mrs. John B.) SULLIVAN 
Member of Congress 3d District Missouri. 
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[H. R. 1359, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution of $1,000,000,000 worth 
of surplus food commodities a year to needy persons and families in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general welfare, 
raise the levels of health and of nourishment for persons whose incomes prevent 
them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner of food 
commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the Department 
of Agriculture in carrying out price support operations or diverted from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce under section 32 of the Act of August 
24, 1935, as amended, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
“‘Secretary”’) is hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into opera 
tion as quickly as possible, but not later than January 1, 1960, a program to dis- 
tribute to needy persons in the United States through a food stamp system such 
surplus food commodities. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribution 
under this program only when requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps redeem- 
able by eligible needy persons for such types and quantities of surplus food 
as the Secretary shall determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in commercially packaged form, preferably 
through normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate in 
the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Secretary of Labor, in establishing standards for eligibility for surplus foods 
and in the conduct of the program generally to assure achievement of the 
goals outlined in the first section of this Act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessray to 
carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agency of a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be distributed, 
in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed and on the 
total number of needy persons in the various States and political subdivisions 
eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by each such 
welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of State or local 
law, and shall be redeemable by such needy persons at local distribution points 
to be determined by the Secretary under section 2(3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute surplus 
food under this Act to a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the cost to the 
Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of tnis Act, a needy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or equivalent 
agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who is, in the opinion of 
such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible to receive it 
because of State or local law. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor, shall make a study 
of, and shall report to Congress within six months after the date of enactment of 
this Act, on the feasibility of, the costs of, and the problems involved in, extending 
the scope of the food stamp plan established by this Act to include persons re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation, receiving old-age and survivors insurance 
(social security) pensions, and other low-income groups not eligible to receive 
food stamps under this Act by reason of section 6 of this Act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 
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STATEMENT FitED RY JoHN W. EpeLMAN, WasHIncToN REPRESENTATIVE, 
TeExTILE WorkKERS Union or America, AFL-CIO 


The Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, at its most recent executive 
council meeting held in New York City in early May 1959, adopted an emphatic 
resolution on the necessity for legislation along the lines of S. 1884. 

The Textile Workers Union is particularly concerned with the inadequacies 
and shortcomings of the several major types of assistance programs now on the 
statute books because of the peculiar economic difficulties which have beset the 
textile industry in this country. A Senate subcommittee has just concluded an 
intensive set of hearings on the difficulties confronting the domestic textile in- 
dustry. Firsthand testimony from displaced workers in community after com- 
munity vividly dramatized the deprivations which are being inflicted on these 
thousands of faithful and upright citizens as a result of circumstances over which 
they had no control. The ample statistical data which this union has presented 
to committees of Congress on the unemployment levels in textiles should by 
themselves establish the fact that there is a critical and pressing need for the 
distribution of foodstuffs in most localities where textiles are manufactured. 

Actually the present surplus foods program has been carried on in such a spotty 
and inadequate manner that in the places where a decent diet is most urgently 
needed, the program is still inoperative. This is true of many northern com- 
munities where State and local governmental agencies have been hostile or in- 
different; in the textile areas in the South, as the overall figures will show, virtually 
nowhere are surplus foods being made available to those in need. With this 
statement I am filing a statement by Michael Schoonjans of Biddeford, Maine, 
describing the situation in the Biddeford-Saco area in that State. This is one 
textile center where we have had very close connections with the surplus food 
program and can speak from firsthand experience as to its value and its short- 
comings. I am also appending to this statement some observations on the pro- 
gram from Allegany County, Md., by the local representative of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America. 

Before discussing the particular bills before the subcommittee, I am impelled to 
make a general statement on the problem of poverty and want in our economy, 
The overwhelming purpose of organized labor is to improve the lot of working 
people and we extend this responsibility to all children, to those who are too old 
to work, and to those who cannot work either because they are disabled mentally 
or physically or who cannot find jobs. 

Je are greatly concerned with poverty, hunger, insecurity and the anguish that 
comes of forced unemployment. Working people and retired workers and their 
children are the most numerous and frequent victims of injustice and economic 
disorganization. 

‘‘The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each sharp tooth goes. 
The butterfly up on the road 
Preaches contentment to the toad.” 

Organized labor believes it possible to operate an economy so that the worst 
aspects of poverty can be abolished. In recent years we have insisted that an 
effective policy of maintaining full employment and adequate unemployment 
compensation for those involuntarily unemployed, with minimum wages and a 
ceiling on hours of work, are a proper responsibility of the Federal Government and 
the only longrun means of improving the opportunities and level of living of 
working people. We are certainly far from this goal with a current level of 
unemployment of 34% million, with approximately 1.1 million workers not even 
covered by unemployment compensation, with approximately 600,000 of those 
who were covered having exhausted their benefits and an estimated additional 
1,200,000 who will exhaust their benefits before the year is out. Nor would we 
say that the existing $1 per hour minimum wage is adequate for the 24 million 
workers covered; it has little or no meaning to the 20 million who work without any 
wage protection. 

We believe that society, the community as a whole, is responsible for the welfare 
of dependent children, the aged, the disabled and blind and that assistance should 
be extended to them as generously as the productive resources of the community 
will permit. We are not convinced by any means that the various programs 
affecting these groups represent the best our rich economy can afford. I am sure 
you are aware that the policy of administering insurance and welfare programs on 
the basis of categories leaves gaps in our welfare program. The result is a great 
deal of need which is met inadequately by State and local governments or not at 
all. 

Every effort possible should be made this year and every year to extend our 
social insurance and other welfare laws to every citizen and to make provision for 
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all need in the form of cash benefits. Everything I have to say here today is 
subject to that basic principle. Nevertheless, we know that the kind of world 
we seek cannot be created this year or next. Consequently, we are here to try to 
secure such improvements as are politically feasible in a program which in the 
face of present need is as vitally important as it is currently inadequate to meet 
these needs. 

SPECIFIC COMMENTS ON PENDING RILLS 


With reference to the bills on which this hearing is being held, I would like to 
make specific comments. 

S. 585, national nutrition bill by Senator Aiken and others 

We very strongly urge the approval of this bill, but, frankly, we do not believe 
the Congress will pass this bill; we are certain that the President would veto it if 
it were passed; and there would be no possibility of overriding that veto even 
if some legislative miracle were to get the bill through in the first place. 

This is no reflection on the bill, nor upon its authors and cosponsors. But this 
bill, in relatively the same form, has been introduced for many years by its loyal 
author and his cosponsors and it has failed of passage because a majority of the 
Congress has apparently always been willing to expend vast amounts on many 
kinds of programs, but a national nutritional program is not one of them. 

Against this bill every reactionary slogan of recent decades would be hurled 
from ‘‘stabilizing the dollar” to “balancing the budget,” ‘“‘protecting the morale 
of the poor,” “getting government out of business,” and on and on ad nauseum. 
Since it is such a good bill it would cost a good deal of money. 

We hope that Senator Aiken will continue to introduce this bill and that organ- 
ized labor will continue to work for the election of a Congress which will pass it. 

With reference to the other four bills, let me simply point out that they are all 
limited in cost, by comparison with 8. 585, and for this reason alone they stand 
a better chance of passage and approval. We would not object to the passage of 
any of these bills because any one of them would help to some extent to overcome 
the miserable inadequacies of the present Federal food program. We would 
greatly prefer that 8S. 1884 be selected for approval. 

S. 862 is limited to 3 years, applies only to the distribution of fluid milk, au- 
thorizes only $75 million per year for this purpose, leaves the administration of a 
welfare program in the hands of the Department of Agriculture, and provides no 
standards for administration. On all these grounds we believe it is defective and 
falls far short of the desired minimum bill to improve the food program. More- 
over, it earmarks section 32 funds for this one program and for that reason will, 
we believe, meet with opposition from all of the other commodity groups who 
want equal if not preferential treatment under section 32. Faced with the 
alternative, we would approve any bill which earmarked all section 32 funds re- 
verting to the Treasury because they have not been used for the purchase of milk 
or any other food not already available to the needy, but we do not see how the 
Congress can successfully earmark section 32 funds for all of the purposes proposed 
each year. 

S. 489 and S. 663 have much in common. They earmark section 32 funds for 
the purchase and distribution of supplemental foods for this fiscal year and 
fiscal 1960 only. They leave administration of the welfare food program in the 
Department of Agriculture; they are restricted for all praetical purposes to a 
l-year program; they provide inadequate funds, and no standards of adminin- 
istration. Moreover, like 8. 862, their passage through the Congress is jeopard- 
ized by opposition from commodity groups who do not want section 32 funds 
sarmarked for specific purposes to the exclusion of others. We are sympathetic 
to those Members of the Senate who have written these bills to use funds which 
otherwise might revert to the Treasury or to use funds which are in a sense already 
made available by section 32. We are very dubious about the possibility of 
passage because of the vested interest commodity groups have in keeping section 
32 funds generally available for price support purposes. 

We insert herewith below tables indicating the amount of funds available under 
section 32 in recent years. Funds reverted to the Treasury in only 3 years out 
of the 9 from 1950 through 1958. The total amount reverting was only about 
$225 million in 9 years. This means that even under Mr. Benson’s narrow and 
rigorous interpretation of section 32, an interpretation which excludes use of 
these funds to promote the consumption of food by the needy except as a purely 
incidental result of price support activities, there was no great surplus of funds 
available from section 32. It is true that between $200 and $300 million a year 
was carried over every year beginning in 1952, but this amount, once spent, would 
no longer be available and would certainly not serve as a sound basis for a con- 
tinuance of a welfare food program. 
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I repeat. If the Congress can or will pass no bill better than these bills, we 
are for any bill which will increase the amount and quality of foods going to 
the needy. 

This brings me to 5. 1884. 

We urge this committee to approve $8. 1884 and press for its passage through 
the Congress. 

We urge passage of 8. 1884 because we think it is the best bill on a welfare 
food program which is before the Congress which stands a chance of passage 
this session, 

S. 1884 transfers the surplus food program to the Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare. We think this is an absolute essential if we are ever to 
have a decent program for distributing food to the needy. It is obvious from 
many statements by Mr. Benson, the present Secretary, that he is not in favor 
of a welfare food program in the Department of Agriculture. This had become 
entirely apparent to the Textile Workers Union of America some time ago. 

But quite aside from Mr. Benson, we do not believe the administration of a 
welfare food program should be in the Department of Agriculture. A welfare food 
program should be administered by the Department which is responsible for that 
part of our Federal activities. Any Secretary of Agriculture, regardless of how 
humane and generous he may be personally, must face a conflict of interests in 
administering a food program. He will always face the charge that the farm 
program—and we are going to have one for a very long time—is too expensive 
and he is going to be under pressure to hold down his costs. No man should be put 
in the position of trying to do two contradictory things simultaneously. 

Moreover, what justification is there in planting in the public mind the idea 
that the nutritional welfare of our people is something which should be charged 
up to the farmer. We have always supported legislation which will help the 
working family farmer to live decently, securely and enjoy the benefits which 
we strive to secure for our own members. We will continue to doso. And for this 
very reason we do not want the farmer blamed for the miserable inadequacy of a 
food program or blamed for the costs of a food program. Whatever you do on any 
of these bills, we urge that all of the domestic food program be transferred to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, including the school lunch and 
school milk programs. 

We urge special attention to section 7 of the bill. It is our understanding that 
from time to time the Commodity Credit Corporation finds itself acting as 
unpaid storage agent for some of the processing industries. When we asked the 
food distribution people of the Department of Agriculture about peanuts, we were 
told that if peanuts were processed into peanut butter or cooking oil and donated 
to the needy this would greatly increase the cost of the support program as com- 
pared with the alternative of holding them until commercial processors brought 
them from CCC—even if CCC sold them to the processors at a loss. In other 
words, any price CCC could get for peanuts, or oil or other inventory products 
would be better than giving them to the needy—as long as the principal motive 
was to hold down the cost of the program. We want that part of section 7 in the 
bill which would prevent this kind of scheme from being carried out. But, since 
CCC would be reimbursed for the going market value of products and any expense 
incurred in the processing, the farmer’s program would not suffer. We think 
this is a very important provision of the bill. 

The great importance of section 8 is apparent to all who are interested in 
a welfare food program. Its equivalent appears in two of the other bills before 
you today, i.e. the necessity for providing a more balanced diet for the needy by 
purchasing foods in adequate supply to supplement the available surplus com- 
modities. Our only regret is that the $150 million specified in section 8 (b) is 
not at least $250 million and we recommend the higher figure. 

It is estimated that there are 8 million children in families in this country 
which have $3,000 per year or less in income. How can we justify spending $50 
billions more or less on armaments this next year and yet fail to help furnish a 
minimum diet to the children whom we are spending it to protect and the children 
who in a few years must man the factories and the instruments of defense? A 
quarter of a billion for this bill would represent an increase in our welfare costs 
amounting to one-half of 1 percent of the military bill. How can we think of 
anything less? 

Section 9 of this bill is very important to us because in the areas of this country 
where need is greatest the ability to pay is frequently low. This applies to areas 
which have long had a low per capita income. Some textile communities have 
been so hard hit by the flight of industry as to make local governments almost 
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helpless to do anything. This se ction also applies to areas stricken by the financial 
drought brought on by Mr. Benson’s fluctuating price policies; it applies to de- 
pressed areas created by the shifting of industry. This program is primarily a 
Federal program. If a State or local government does not wish to participate, 
they are free to refuse to do so. But if they want to participate and if they need 
to in the face of human need, they should not be deprived of the opportunity 
because the revenue cupboard is bare. 

We favor the establishment of standards of eligibility for participation as set 
forth in section 10. We do not think of these standards as being unreasonable 
or so inflexible as to work hardship on the beneficiaries, but any investigation of 
the program today will reveal that it is administered in a chaotic manner. The 
distribution of surplus foods at this time appears to bear no relationship to popu- 
lation, unemployment, per capita income or any other discernible factor. 

Moreover, we are very strongly opposed to the tendency in some areas to com- 
pel an unemployed worker to virtually take a pauper’s oath before he can get a 
little food for his family. Section 10(b) makes reference to relating the standards 
“only to income currently available to needy persons.’”’ We do not think it is 
good for the Nation, for the community or for the worker for him to have to affirm 
that he is destitute and does not even have the money for a month’s rent and util- 
ities before he can get assistance. 

I make reference to section 12 only to reaffirm my earlier statement: The CCC 
should be reimbursed for all costs directly connected with the welfare food pro- 
grams because there is no reason why farmers should be held accountable for 
welfire programs any more than workers should be held accountable for the cost 
of farm programs. ives has moaned editorially long enough about the cost of 
assisting Lazarus. The least we can do is get the bookkeeping straight. 
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We note that the present administration has taken a flatfooted stand in opposi- 
tion to all of the bills before the committee. The spokesmen for the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare were in 
solid agreement against any of the proposed measures for improving the program. 
They offered not one single alternative suggestion. 

The Welfare Department spokesman took the strange position that the surplus 
food program, as it has operated in the past, has ‘‘been a valuable adjunct to 
welfare programs’’ because it has been unpredictable. This, he says, accounts for 
his unproven assumption that this program has not depressed welfare standards 
and for his equally unproven assumption that the availability of a dependable 
amount of food would depress welfare standards. 

His repetition and endorsement of tne principle of cash benefits to the needy is 
a hardly commendable attempt to exploit the solid support that principle has 
among all supporters of a decent and adequate welfare program. Given a choice 
between a commodity distribution program and the distribution of cash assist- 
ance, who would not choose the latter? But Mr. Mitchell did not tell the com- 
mittee that the Federal Government should furnish cash instead of food. Indeed 
he did just the opposite. He argued that a more adequate food program would 
increase the growing burden on the Federal Government and encourage State and 
local governments to decrease welfare expenditures. 

I submit that cash benefits are better than commodity gifts, whenever that is 
the alternative. The fact is, however, that those who oppose giving food to the 
needy when that can be gotten and go on to publish pipe dreams about the happy 
day when cash can be gotten are either silly or devious. 

Mr. Mitchell also joined the USDA in saying that the present administration 
was incapable of administering the proposed program under 8. 1884 without 
waste and duplication. This sounds like a none-too-subtle hint that we should 
change administrations as quickly as possible. I suggest that this be the sub- 
committee’s interpretation. 

The USDA spokesman came forward with an equally uncompelling set of 
reasons as to why no improvement should be made in the present program. He 
said that the transfer of the food program to the Welfare Department would 
cause waste and duplication because USDA would still have the school lunch and 
school milk programs. Let us make our position clear: We do not think the 
duplication and waste are necessary, but if this subcommittee is convinced that 
there would be waste and duplication then let us urge that the school lunch and 
milk programs be transferred to HEW also. As a matter of fact, we think they 
should be even if the administration claims of waste are completely without 
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substance. What reason in the world is there for having a school welfare food 
program operated by the Department of Agriculture. The fact that it is there is 
purely a historical accident. 

Mr. Benson also had his man state his opposition to any welfare food program 
which was not an accidental result of a price-fixing program. Mr. Benson is on 
record so many times now in opposition to a welfare food program that this is no 
surprise. However, it is a good reason for relieving him of a program which must 
keep him awake nights. 

Mr. Benson is opposed to a welfare food program because he says it will disrupt 
orderly marketing processes and raise the price of food. This puts Mr. Benson 
on record on both sides of the argument. He has contended that even a multi- 
billion dollar food stamp program (to which he is opposed) would not do much 
to help the farmer with his problem of surpluses. Now he is trying to tell us that 
the expenditure of $150 million a year, a fraction of the cost of the food stamp 
plan, would play hob with food prices. 

It is perhaps impolitic to accuse Mr. Benson of being devious; the only other 
explanation of this doubletalk is to charge him with not watching closely enough 
what is being said in his name. In any event the halfhearted contradictory and 
flabby arguments offered by administration people before your subcommittee are, 
on their face, a plea that everything that is said by them on the subject be ignored 
by Congress. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENT BEARING ON 8, 2098 


When the foregoing statement was prepared, 8. 2098 was not before the sub- 
committee. This is a measure which would combine the best features of 8S. 1884 
with a limited stamp program designed to make available supplemental foods to 
the needy. In other words, the needy would continue to get surplus foods, but 
they would also get food stamps which they could use to secure a more balanced 
diet instead of getting the supplemental foods by direct distribution as contem- 
plated in S. 1884. 

We wish to endorse 8. 2098 as being even more desirable than S. 1884 standing 
alone. We suggest however that it might be desirable to pass 5S. 1884 as it is, 
amended to increase the funds for purchase of supplemental foods to $250 million 
per year, but amend it also to provide that during the next fiscal year (1960) the 
Department of HEW be instructed to establish two pilot food stamp operations 
and report back to the Congress on progress, problems and costs involved in 
making application of such operations nationwide in scope. We earnestly 
commend this thought to the members of this subcommittee. 

I reproduce herewith a story which appeared in the Cumberland, Md., News- 
Times issue of June 2, 1959: 


“BeaLL ASKED FOR SuRPLUS Foop Suprportr—County Wants List or ITEMS 
AVAILABLE EXPANDED LOCALLY 


“After a lengthy discussion of the surplus food distribution program at today’s 
session of the Allegany County Board of Commissioners it was unanimously 
voted to send a letter to U.S. Senator J. Glenn Beall asking him to support legis- 
lation in the Senate which would provide additional types of foodstuffs. 

“At present there are only four foods on the surplus list, cornmeal, rice, dried 
milk, and flour. Commissioner John J. Rowan said the cost of distributing these 
foods is costly and hardly merits the outlay considering their desirability. 

“John G. Thomas, president of Local 1874, Textile Workers Union, appeared 
before the board to state that he has been notified by John Edelman, the national 
TWUA legislative representative in Washington, that U.S. Senator Humphrey 
of Minnesota has plans to introduce a bill calling for more and better type foods 
for the needy of this country. 

“Since the program was started in the county last December two foodstuffs 
have been taken off the list. They are cheese and butter. 

“Several thousand families in the county have been receiving surplus food. 
These are persons of low incomes or persons on public welfare.” 

It should be pointed out in this connection that Allegany County, Md., has been 
suffering with an economic depression for probably more years than any other 
locality in this country. Certainly this area has been officially classified as being 
distressed ever since the U.S. Department of Labor undertook to issue such data. 
While the basic cause of the unemployment and distress in this county is due to 
technological unemployment in textiles, a secondary cause has been the severe 
layoffs in the railroad industry. In addition, one small textile plant closed en- 
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tirely and there have been a series of curtailments at several other local manu- 
facturing establishments. The surrounding counties have been hard hit by a 
reduction in coal mining and other causes. 

Over the years the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO has filed what 
would in total amount to a considerable volume of testimony describing the plight 
of Allegany County and the need for various types of help for the people living 
in this community. 


Wasuinoton, D.C., June 12, 1959. 

Hon. Ou1in JOHNSTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Production, Marketing, and Stabilization 
of Prices, Senate Committee on Agriculture, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: On behalf of the National Consumers League we 
are writing to you regarding the bills to improve the Federal food program on 
which hearings were held June 4, 5, and 8,1959. The National Consumers League 
is dedicated to improving the living and working conditions of low-income fami- 
lies. To this end we support various types of legislation which would raise the 
actual incomes of these groups. And, therefore, we are also very interested in 
the use of surplus foods as a means of supplementing the low incomes of people 
whose actual earnings, for a variety of reasons, are inadequate to maintain a 
decent and healthy standard of living. 

The need of so many millions of our people is so great that we would welcome 
any improvement in the present wholly inadequate Federal food program. We 
are dedicated to the principle that a democratic welfare program should be based 
on cash benefits but any informed person knows that many of the recipients of 
social insurance and other benefits cannot possibly live healthfully on present 
grants. Moreover, those who do not qualify for one of the special categories of 
assistance, or who are denied coverage under jobless insurance or who have 
exhausted such benefits are reduced to a tragic state. 

Consequently, until we can say with pride that no person in this country is in 
need through no fault of his own, by virtue of age, mental or physical disability, 
or forced joblessness, we think that a good food program can be of great benefit. 

We do not believe that there will ever be a good food program as long as it is 
operated and financed as a barely incidental part of a price and income stabiliza- 
tion program for farmers. We urge that all food distribution programs be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We believe very strongly that a largely Federal program should not be operated 
in such a way that the inadequate finances of a State or local governments would 
result in the denial of benefits to a needy person. In this country we are all 
citizens of the United States, and the benefits of a Federal food program should 
be available to the needy on an equal basis. Therefore, we urge Federal standards 
of eligibility for participation and the appropriation of funds for assistance to 
State or local governments where revenues, or sources of revenues, are inade- 
quate to meet the needs of suffering people. The comments of Senator Cooper 
to the effect that our own needy stand at the end of the line of priorities where 
food is concerned are shocking. 

We do hope, however, that an experimental food stamp program will not 
postpone the immediate improvement of the existing food program. 

We are conscious of the scorn which informed people over the world must 
feel when the antifarm price program propagandists cry constantly about our 
burdensome surpluses while at the same time Senator Aiken is informing your 
subcommittee that 26 million Americans are malnourished or hungry. 

From the standpoint of human dignity and the desirability of welfare pro- 
grams on a cash basis if possible, we urge the use of the food stamp technique 
where that is possible in lieu of commodity grants. But for an interim period 
we would encourage the enactment of 8. 1884 if that is the best bill which can 
be passed. 

erhaps 8.1884 could be amended to provide for the establishment of several 
pilot food stamp programs to give us the experience we currently lack in prob- 
lems of administration, data on costs, and so forth, with a view to reviewing the 
entire program in a year or 18 months. 

We would appreciate your making this letter a part of the record of the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
VeRA WALTMAN MAYER, 
General Secretary, National Consumers League. 
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City or PirrspurGH, Pa. 
May 18, 1959. 
Hon. JosepH 8S. CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: I was pleased to hear of the bill you have cosponsored» 
along with Senator John Kennedy, to transfer the surplus food function from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 

Without question, there is a vital need at this time for any measure that will 
help to strengthen and to expand the surplus food program. 

In Pittsburgh during the past 12 months, an average of 71,000 persons have 
relied on this program, with the number of eligible recipients increasing each 
month. 

As you know, the surplus food items distributed include butter, powdered milk, 
cheese, cornmeal, and flour. 

Locally, however, no cheese has been available for the past 3 months; butter 
will be dropped by the end of June; and cornmeal, normally, is not distributed 
during the summer months. 

Thus, starting in July there is a strong likelihood that the only food items 
available to the more than 23,000 families, currently registered in Pittsburgh, 
will be powdered milk and flour. 

It is obvious that if the surplus food program is to provide real assistance to 
these thousands of needy families, a broader and more meaningful approach such 
as is incorporated in Senate bill S. 1884, is needed now. 

I am also writing to Senator Hugh Scott to urge his support for this measure 
and sincerely hope it is quickly approved by Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas J. GALLAGHER, Mayor. 


Er1gE, Pa., June 9, 1959. 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Production, Marketing and Stabilization of Prices 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge the subcommittee to support best possible bill which will provide food 
for the needy. Since the city of Erie has 16,500 unemployed people this program 
is of much concern to us. 

Artuur J. GARDNER, Mayor. 


MILWAUKEB, Wis., June 5, 1959. 
Senator OtIn JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Milwaukee County Industrial Union Council AFL-CIO urges you to support 
bill S. 1884 which would liberalize the surplus food program. 
Frep A. Ercuut, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Milwaukee County Industrial Union Council. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., June 17, 1959. 
Hon. Ouin D. JOHNSTON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator JoHNsTon: Your subcommittee currently has under 
consideration various bills dealing with the distribution of agricultural food 
products to needy citizens. Since the city of St. Louis has been directly involved 
in the existing program of distribution of surplus commodities, I am taking the 
liberty of expressing some thoughts on the general problem before your committee. 

During the last fiscal year for the city, our agency distributed 6,976,900 pounds 
of surplus commodities both to unemployed employable persons and to persons 
on State welfare lists. This distribution over the yeor affected almost 200,000 
cases involving around 544,000 persons. These are, of course, gross totals; each 
month, currently, distribution is made affecting between 50,000 and 60,000 
persons. The annual cost to the city for such distribution is approximately 
$115,000. 

It seems to me that the present program has a real measure of inadequacy and 
inefficiency. The commodities currently supplied from surplus by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture certainly do not begin to meet minimum nutritional standards. 
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Cheese was removed from the available list some months ago, and butter is about 
to be removed from that list. 

Further we are virtually forced by the present program into a policy of 
centralized large size distribution. This method is both inflexible and ineon- 
venient. The city is placed in the business of storing, handling, and distributing 
food, duplicating existing private facilities. 

Currently your subcommittee is studying bills which would, I believe, improve 
the situation. Senator Symington and Senator Humphrey have introduced 
S. 2098. Senator Kennedy has introduced 8. 1884. Both bills have in com- 
mon a projected transfer of the Federal responsibility for the distribution of 
surplus agricultural commodities from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This would seem to me desir- 
able if the aim of the program is the welfare of the needy rather than simply 
being an adjunct to any farm program. 

Both these bills seek to make possible a broadening of the commodities avail- 
able for distribution so that a better nutritional balance is available to the per- 
sons served by the program. This too is a reasonable and humane goal. Begin- 
ning next month the commodities available for distribution in St. Louis will be 
limited to cornmeal, dry milk, flour, and rice. 

Although St. Louis has shouldered the burden of the distribution costs—and, 
if necessary, will continue to do so—I understand many communities are fiscally 
unable to participate. This is quite understandable to one acquainted intimately 
with the crushing problems of local government finance. Both S. 2098 and 
S. 1884 would bring some relief in costs to the local community. 

The Symington-Humphrey bill (S. 2098) in addition sets up a food stamp 
plan to supplement direct commodity distribution. Such an idea which has 
long been advocated in addition by Congresswoman Sullivan of St. Louis has 
merit, because it permits the normal channels of distribution to be used and 
gives the recipient some flexibility in his judgment of his needs. 

In the long run, it would seem to me food stamp distribution would be sig- 
nificantly preferable to direct commodity distribution. 

It is not my intention to comment on the details of the legislation before your 
subcommittee, but I did wish to point up some general areas which I have felt 
deserving of attention. 

Cordially yours, 
RayMonpD R. TucKER, 
Mayor of the City of St. Louts. 





